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FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


FDA REGULATIONS—The effect of the Delaney section of the Food Additives 


Amendment on research and living standards is discussed on page 10. 

FEED SERVICE—A report on an Illinois firm which has launched a campaign to 
get the business of the large feeder starts on page 28. 

EGG MARKETING—The need for realistic planning of egg production and 
marketing is stressed in an article on page 42. 


FEED SPOILAGE—Suggestions on control of feed spoilage are given in a report 


starting on page 68. 


FISH MEAL—Private research is reported indicating that acceptability of fish 
meal to young poults appears to vary with length of storage. Page 74. 
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Poultry Survey Group Gives 
Analysis of Price Outlook 


CHICAGO—Here’s the poultry 
price outlook for the months ahead: 


@U.S. farm egg prices will average 
above the same period of 1959 during 
the remainder of the year. Egg prices 
in late 1960 and early 1961 may reach 
a level which will cause an over- 
expansion of egg production in late 
1961 and early 1962. 


@ US. farm turkey prices during the 
September-December period will av- 
erage 1-2¢ below the 23-24¢ received 
during most of the same period in 
1959. Turkey tonnage during the ma- 
jor holiday season is expected to be 
at least 8% larger than a year earlier. 
@ The farm price of broilers is ex- 
pected to average between 16 and 17¢ 
lb. during the April-June quarter. 
Marketings will be about 3% smaller 
than the same period of 1959. 

This outlook is contained in the 
current quarterly report of the Poul- 
try Survey Committee. On the com- 
mittee are five college economists, 
including: Dr. Ralph L. Baker, Penn- 
sylvania State University; Dr. S. 
Kent Christensen, Oregon State Col- 
lege; Dr. William R. Henry, North 
Carolina State College; Dr. Richard 
L. Kohls, Purdue University, and Dr. 
Henry E. Larzelere, Michigan State 
University. Serving in an ex-officio 


capacity in the work of the commmit- 
tee are several additional economists 
from industry and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Organization of the committee was 
spearheaded by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. in 1957. The 

(Turn to SURVEY, page 107) 


Trade Urged to Contact 
Congress on Additive Bill 


CHICAGO — The feed industry is 
being urged to go all out in recom- 
mending to Congress a more realistic 
legislative approach that will permit 
the exercise of scientific judgment in 


Here’s What 
You Can Do 


All feed men who agree on the 
need for correction of the situation 
involved in present and pending food 
and color additive legislation should 
contact U.S. Senators and Represen- 
tatives immediately. This includes 
key members concerned directly with 
the legislation, plus feed men's own 
Representatives and Senators. (Also 
see editorial, page 2.) 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. has listed key members of Con- 
gress concerned with the color and 
food additive issues because of com- 
mittee status or other relationship. 

Of particular importance is the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, which is consider- 

(Turn to WHAT TO DO, page 107) 


USDA ‘Unlikely to Yield’ on 
New Storage Rate Structure 


WASHINGTON — The proposals 
which the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture -handed to the grain ware- 
house industry on new rates under 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment here recently are seen basic- 
ally as firm. They represent drastic 
cuts—cuts from which the govern- 
ment is unlikely to recede. 

This is the situation which USDA 
officials revealed to this reporter this 
week, although, at the same time, 
these officials say they are making 
some concessions to industry objec- 
tions. But the rate structure as now 


proposed is unlikely to be altered in 
any major respect. 

Primarily, the proposal of a na- 
tional rate for grain storage without 
area differentials, these officials say, 
dates back to the basic history of 
the agreement which started with 
wheat in the Southwest. At that 
time, the basic rate was based on 
area atmospheric conditions which 
existed there. Subsequently, as stor- 
age problems expanded, there were 
adjustments made to cover differing 
conditions in other wheat producing 
areas. 

That brought about the area dif- 
(Turn to USDA, page 8) 


Distillers Feed Conference 


Discovery of New Vitamin Reported 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Feedstuffs Staff 

CINCINNATI—Discovery and iso- 
lation of an unidentified vitamin— 
first since discovery of vitamin B, in 
1948—-was announced March 23 by 
Dr. J. R. Couch of Texas A&M Col- 
lege at the 15th Distillers Feed Re- 
search Conference at the Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel here. 

When its chemical properties are 
nailed down, the new vitamin is 
slated to become the 15th vitamin 
and the 10th B vitamin known to 
science. Presently known vitamins are 
A, C, D, E, and K and nine B vita- 
mins. 


Dr. Couch said evidence obtained 
from large scale nutritional experi- 
ments on chickens and turkeys indi- 
cates the new discovery is not chemi- 
cally the same as any other known 
vitamin, is not a mineral and is thus 
a newly found organic substance or 
new vitamin. 

Nutrition scientists are now work- 
ing to determine the chemical struc- 
ture of the new vitamin. When it be- 
comes known, chemical companies 
are expected to endeavor to syn- 
thesize it and make it available. 

The substance has definitely bene- 
ficial growth effects for chickens and 
turkeys, it was indicated. Experi- 
ments will next be carried out to de- 


termine its importance in the diets 
of other animals and humans. 

The report on the new vitamin 
came in presentation of a technical 
paper on “Isolation of an Unidentified 
Factor from Corn Distillers Dried 
Solubles.” The authors were Dr. 
Couch and H. D. Stelzner, R. E. 
Davies and C. W. DeYoe of the de- 
partments of poultry science and bio- 
chemistry and nutrition at Texas 
A&M. 

The paper was one of several re- 
ports on nutrition developments pre- 
sented at the conference, sponsored 
by the Distillers Feed Research Coun- 
cil. Registration at the conference 

(Turn to NEW VITAMIN, page 110) 


determining the safety of food and 
color additives. 

It is suggested that all feed men 
act immediately to contact key con- 
gressmen concerned with additive 
legislation, plus their own U.S. Sena- 
tors and Representatives. 

The industry efforts—crystallized 
at a meeting called last week by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
—stem from increasing concern over 
recent and pending federal legislation 
which prohibits use of scientific judg- 
ment by authorized government agen- 
cies. Congress is being urged to cor- 
rect the situation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, it was pointed out by 
W. E. Glennon, president of the 
AFMA and chairman of the meeting 
held here last week. 

The legislation referred to by Mr. 
Glennon is the Delaney provision of 
the food additives amendment, passed 
by Congress in 1958, and the color 
additives bill now under consideration 
by the House of Representatives. 
(Reason for concern over the color 
additives bill is explained below.) 
Both measures would restrict arbi- 
trarily .the use of some additives 
which could be proven carcinogenic 
when fed to test animals at levels 
thousands of times the rate of their 
intended use. A long list of natural 
foods can be proven unsafe under 
such abnormal test conditions, Mr. 
Glennon pointed out. 

Most feed men are familiar with 
the problems and inequities and ad- 
verse effect on research and product 
development resulting from the Food 
and Drug Administration's interpre- 
tation and administration of the De- 
laney clause of the food additives 
amendment. 

Representatives of a number of the 
nation’s food and agricultural organi- 
zations attended the meeting in Chi- 
cago and expressed concern about the 
federal legislation. Mr. Glennon noted 
that they were in wholehearted agree- 

(Turn to ADDITIVE BILL, page 107) 


Fish Meal Demand 
Improves, But Import 
‘Threat’ Continues 


The spring increase in demand for 
manufactured feeds from livestock 
and poultry producers is helping the 
domestic fish meal processing indus- 
try solve one of its problems—but 
imports of fish meal from South 
America and Africa have been said 
to pose “a most serious threat.” 

In general, until a fortnight or so 
ago fish meals had been in a declin- 
ing market. Low poultry and egg 
prices hurt demand for manufactured 
feeds which include fish meal. Recent 
improvement in egg and poultry 
prices have tended to result in an 
upturn in poultry feed demand—and 
fish meal prices have made some 
modest gains in recent weeks. 

Some Piants Closed 

While U.S. demand for fish meal 
has improved somewhat, domestic 
processors still face the problem of 

(Turn to FISH MEAL, page 6) 
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Blue Dye in Color Bill 


A REASONABLE SOLUTION to the “Delaney dilemma” is the target 
of a campaign launched this week by the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. The decision to make a concerted drive against the unrealistic and 
unsound legislation was reached following a meeting of representatives of 
several food and agricultural organizations last week in Chicago. 

It is a sound decision, and it merits the wholehearted and conscientious 
approval and support of the feed industry. 

Most of all, it requires immediate and determined action on the part of 
individual feed men. This action must be directed toward members of Con- 
gress and most particularly the members of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Why this approach is necessary now, and what is specifically being asked, 
are detailed completely in a news story appearing on page 1. Briefly, the sit- 
uation is this: The Senate last year passed a Color Additives Bill which does 
not include the Delaney clause. However, the color bill now being considered 
by the House committee includes the Delaney clause that is a part of the Food 
Additives Amendment. 

What does the “Delaney dye” in color legislation, one might ask, have 
to do with feed? Plenty. If the Delaney clause is included in the final color 
legislation, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to have this clause removed 
or modified in the food additives legislation which is already on the books. 

There is absolutely no doubt in the minds of industry leaders, including 
scientists and legal authorities, that the Delaney clause, at least in its present 
form, must be removed from the food additives law. The effort, then, to 
avoid parallel restrictions in the color bill will lay the foundation for a future 
struggle to amend the food additives legislation. 

THE AFMA CALLS ATTENTION, too, to the equally important reason 
why the feed industry should be concerned with the color bill. The present 
definition says in effect that any substance when added or applied to a food 
(including feed), drug or cosmetic is covered by the legislation if the sub- 
stance is capable of adding color. “It is most important,” says AFMA, “to 
clearly separate the Color Additives Amendment from the Food Additives 
Amendment. We believe that substances cleared under the Food Additives 
Law (because they are generally recognized as safe, because of prior sanc- 
tion or approval, or by reason of a regulation resulting from a petition), 
should not have to be cleared under a color law.” 

Certainly, the present maze of feed additive regulations does not require 
any additional complication from the color standpoint, and the AFMA’s 
position on this is extremely well-founded. 

RESPONSIBLE AND THINKING feed men, we are convinced, under- 
stand the need for a change in the Delaney provisions as they apply to the 
feed industry. It is important that they also understand the relationship 
between the legislation now under consideration and the Food Additives Law 
under which the industry is now encountering unfair restrictions. With this 
understanding, it is the industry’s responsibility to accept the recommenda- 
tions of its leadership and act. The Midwest Feed Man'ifacturers Assn. is 
joining the AFMA in urging its members to contact legislators. 

Legislators must be made fully aware of all of the pertinent facts, 
familiar by now to feed men but up to this point not well understood 
by most senators and congressmen. Clear-cut, irrefutable arguments are 
readily available for this effort, including those made by Dr. Earl Butz, 
whose recent speech on the subject appears on page 10 of this issue. 

SOLVING THE DELANEY DILEMMA is not going to be easy or qu'ck, 
but a direct path to approaching a solution has been charted. The industry 
cannot afford to delay moving down that pat‘i. To do otherwise would be 
equivalent to accepting unreasonable infringement on the industry’s economic 
well-being and its character and, in a larger sense, reflect indifference to its 
responsibilities to its customers and the consumers of livestock and poultry 
products. 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Feed manufacturers across the land were nearly unanimous this week 
in their reports of continued improvement in business. Representatives of 
the formula feed industry in just about every region said demand for most 
feeds was even better this week than it was last week when the spring feed- 
ing season made its first signs of arrival. Cold weather has delayed outdoor 
feeding of livestock in many areas, thus creating a more than expected call 
for formula feeds. Producer’s stocks of feed are running out and they, of 
course, must be replaced. Better sales were reported to be spread over nearly 


| all feeds but, in general, hog, dairy and beef cattle feeds seemed to be doing 


the best. But, on top of this, demand was picking up for turkey and chicken 
starter feeds. Feeding ratios for hogs continued to improve and this encour- 
aged better feeding programs. The hog-corn ratio was 13.8 this week, slightly 
above the 13.5 ratio of the previous week and the 13.4 mark of the same 
week a year earlier. The wholesale feedstuff price index edged up to 80.2 this 
week from 79.7 the previous week. The new level, however, was still behind 
the 86.4 index of the comparable week a year ago. The feed-grain indeX 
climbed to 66 this week, as against 65.2 the week before and 66.2 a year 


earlier. (Feed markets in detail on pages 108-110.) : 


Northwest 


The boost that moved formula 
feed business along last week was 
still around this week. Feed manu- 
facturers in the Northwest haven't 
reported any accumulations of order 
backlogs yet, but demand for feeds, 
across the board, has picked up con- 
siderably. 

Turkey and chicken starter feeds 
are moving along at a pretty good 
clip now. Dairy and beef cattle feed 
movement was reported as being 
very favorable. Still improving feed- 
ing ratios for hogs seem to have 
much to do with steadily increasiny 
pig feed business. 

Although the tone of this week’s 
feed business was generally stronger 
than last week and much, much 
stronger than even a little earlier 
than that, reports from feed men are 
a bit spotty. While one manufacturer 
said his company’s business this week 
was 10-15% over last week’s and 5- 
6% above the same week a year earl- 
ier, others said feed demand was con- 
tinually gaining but still business 
had some to go to catch up with the 
year-ago level. 

But, even these differences in re- 
ports didn’t detract from the general 
feeling that recent demand improve- 
ments constitute “‘the beginning of a 
real feed season.” 

Stronger markets for several ma- 
jor ingredients were expected to re- 
sult in slightly higher feed prices. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business picked up a 
little bit in the Southwest this week 
with some of the mills running six 
days. Most mills report that their 
run will consist of a full five days. 

For the most part roads have re- 
turned to normal which should lead 
to some improvement in truck ship- 
ments. 

Price lists will be mostly un- 
changed to slightly higher. Corn and 
milo were stronger while major in- 
gredients were mixed but mostly on 
the stronger side. 

Hog supplements, pig and sow 
feeds and cattle feed contributed the 
largest share of the week’s run. How- 
ever, dairy feed and laying mashes 
were amounting to a fair volume. 
Some sources reported scattered ship- 
ments of turkey starter were being 
made and the prospects for turkey 
feeds looked very promising for this 


spring. 
Northeast 


Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers moved several notches 
higher this week as demand increased 
slightly. The upturn is expected to 
continue through next week. 


The sales pattern is undergoing a 
gradual seasonal change, but some of 
the normal acceleration has been held 
back by extremely cold weather. 

Dairy concentrates are being cut 
down in favor of complete feeds, and 
more starting and chick growing 
feeds are showing up in the over-all 
tonnage. A small amount of turkey 
starting feeds is also being moved. 

The exceptionally cold, stormy 
weather this March has affected the 
movement of end products somewhat. 
Egg prices slipped a little as needs 
apparently were satisfied, but a new 
snow storm may firm the market. 

Broiler prices held just about 
steady, with a little weakness show- 
ing up in the South, which may 
spread here. Milk continues to pro- 
vide a good return for dairymen. 


Southeast 


Feed business in the Southeast 
this week was reported as being very 
good. Many mills report their running 
time above normal. 

Producers last week experienced 
a slight rise in hog and cattle prices. 
With fairly good offerings of broilers, 
prices declined % @1¢ lb., making the 
north Georgia broiler market 17%@ 
18¢ Ib. f.o.b. the farm. 

Heavy rains and flood conditions 
in central Florida created a heavy 
demand for roughage feeds. Cotton- 
seed hulls are still a very scarce com- 
modity, however buying interest at 
the high prices being asked by the 
mills is fast disappearing. Many mills 
were offering late April and May 
hulls at $8 ton under the March quo- 
tations. 

Fairly good buying interest in soy- 
bean meal has strengthened the mar- 
ket 50¢ ton. 

Less demand for cottonseed meal 
has caused prices in some locations 
to drop 50¢@$1 ton. 

Major feed ingredient buyers con- 
tinue to buy most of their proteins 
on an as-needed basis and are not 
interested in making long term book- 
ings at this time. 

Many citrus processing plants are 
still down and some report that it will 
be 30 days before they will be back 
in operation, causing citrus pulp 
to become a very scarce commodity, 
with processors having to withdraw 
from the market. The processing 
plants asking $35 ton for pulp have 
no tonnage to offer for sale, and the 
ones which are selling at $32.50 ton 
will not take on any new business 
and are only filling orders against 
bookings already made. 


Central States 


Judging by what has taken place 
during the first three weeks of the 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 113) 
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Peter Hand’s Research Farm functions as part 
of your own research program. Formulas and feed- 
ing plans are tested on swine, sheep and cattle and 
on commercial-size flocks of broilers and turkeys. 


Peter Hand Vitamin A is easily assimilated by 
animals. It is exceptionally stable, maintains potency 
over long periods of time under varying temperature 
and atmospheric conditions. 


When percent cut costs 
NOT a 50 percent cut in costs? 


Answer: When it involves a cut-rate fortifier! 

Take vitamin premixes for example. They’re the 
most expensive element in a ration on a per pound 
basis. But look again and you'll see they represent no 
more than 5% of the total cost of a ration. So even if 
you could cut your vitamin cost in half, you would 
save only 244% overall. 

Moreover, there are many times when buying vita- 
mins strictly on the basis of lowest-cost-per-pound is 
false economy. Cut-rate vitamin premixes are liable 
to deteriorate rapidly, or separate, leaving you with 
two alternatives: run the risk of underfortification or 
use up the savings by adding extra vitamins ‘‘to be on 
the safe side.” 


The same reasoning holds true for all fortifiers. With 
Peter Hand products, however, you can always be sure 
of true economy, because they are guaranteed to come 
up to specification 100% of the time. Put your Peter 
Hand representative on the spot—ask him to show you 
how you can save time, trouble and money with reason- 
ably priced, premium quality Peter Hand products. 


PETER HAND'S RED TAPE SAVES YOU 

TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY 
Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 
every product. After samples ore taken, con- 
tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 
This red tape cannot be removed until the 
assay verifies quality... your 100% guarantee 
that Peter Hand premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 
been established. 


Look for the answer first | | from Peter Hand Research 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


* 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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National Broiler Council to 
Step Up Promotion Effort 


By ROBERT BROWN 
Special Correspondent 

ATLANTA—The National Broiler 
Council, feeling its “oats” regarding 
the success of the 1959 campaign to 
get more chickens into restaurants 
and the hands of the nation’s house~- 
wives, is going to put even more con- 
centration in its 1960 campaign, with 
more finances and manpower. 

This was the theme of the second 
annual National Broiler Conference 
this week in Atlanta as delegates 
from throughout the country heard 
officials tell of plans for the new 
campaign. 

With speakers on hand from co- 
operating companies such as milk 
canners, aluminum foil companies 
and grocers extolling the merits of 
the coordinated campaign, Don Cor- 
bett, president of NBC, onened the 
meeting with the challenge that 
everyone in the industry must pull 
together and “get out and work.” 

“This is not a program for a few. 
It has to be supported by all. We 
have made a fair return for efficient 
production, and now we must get ef- 
ficient promotion to tell the public 
the story of chicken, the food of the 
future. “The time has come for con- 
structive action.” 

Members of the board were to 
meet later to work out additional de- 
tails of the campaign. 


Retail Field Changing 

Frank M. Atchley, agricultural 
consultant of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, said the retail field 
is changing and competition is keen 
for the shopper's dollar in the super- 
markets. 

“Today’s homemaker makes her 
selection at the grocery store from a 
wide assortment of perhaps 8,000 
items, against 4,000 ten years ago 
and around 1,000 items pre-war. The 
American people like to buy new and 
improved products. An authority in 
the field recently said that the aver- 
age food store was adding 6.8 new 
items and dropping 4 items each 
week,” he said, calling for research 
on the part of the broiler industry 
to package and sell its products. 


Research Rec 

“At a recent meeting of the In- 
stitute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries Research Council, 36 recom- 
mendations were made for needed re- 
search in the fields of poultry and 
egg utilization, marketing, home eco- 
nomics, farm production and mar- 
keting services and education. Spe- 
cial emphasis was given to the need 
for basic information on several of 
the technical phases of your industry. 
It was felt that when such basic in- 
formation becomes available, the in- 
dustry can proceed with applied re- 
search, based on these findings, that 
will improve products and product 
development. Thie type of thinking 
is prevalent in other parts of the food 
industry. Much is left to be done. 
Who should do this basic research? 
Who should pay for it?” he asked. 

He pointed out the success of the 
citrus industry in stimulating effect 
of making purchases convenient. “In 
1939 we consumed about 5 billion 
pounds of oranges. Stimulated by the 
development of canned and frozen 
orange juice, consumption has now 
climbed to 12 billion pounds,” he said. 

The same situation, generally, may 
be applied to cheese, he said. It has 
become an attractively wrapped and 
merchandised item and consumption 
has doubled. The same is true of 
non-fat dry milk. 

“You men know about the tremen- 
dous increase in broiler consumption. 
This was accomplished by making a 
convenient product of high quality 
available to the consumer all the 
year around,” he said. 

Three speakers urged members to 
cooperate with manufacturers of 


dations 


corn flakes, aluminum foil, milk and 
any one else that wanted to help 
promote the sale of broilers. 


Closer Partnership 

Mr. Atchley, representing food 
manufacturers, called for harder 
work, and closer partnership. 

“This means we will need to sup- 
ply the consumer with what she 
wants at reasonable prices and to 
stimulate those wants. It means the 
creation of good new products and 
further improvement of old ones in 
terms of quality, nutrition, variety 
and ‘built-in maid’ services.” 

Ralph Fields, director of consumer 
markets, Reynolds Sales Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., a company cooperating in 
a concerted drive to sell broilers be- 
cause it means the sale of aluminum 
foil, called on the crowd to go back 
home and get in and “sell”. 


Related Promotions 

He said the corn flake companies, 
his company, and others are pushing 
the chicken promotions and that 
they have several hundred salesmen 
out calling on retailers urging them 
to promote broilers. 

“How many men do you have out 
selling? How many of your telephone 
men are talking about chicken pro- 
motions? We've got to create an ap- 
petite—-in other words, ‘Do You Cac- 
kle—Crow?’”’ 

He cited figures from his com- 
pany’s salesmen throughout the coun- 
try on broiler sales as a result of the 
promotion materials sent out by 
manufacturers and the NBC. 

“These men are out selling for you. 
We don’t care who sells; just so they 
are sold. But are your men selling?” 
he asked, urging chicken men to 
back up the promotion activities of 
the allied industries. 

He urged broiler people to follow 
through with dealers to see that 
recipe pads are placed on meat coun- 
ters, as well as stack cards and dis- 
plays arranged. 


Recognize Problems 
S. A. Robert, Jr., market research 
director, Pet Milk Co., St. Louis, said, 
“It is encouraging to see an industry 
as large as the broiler industry rec- 
(Turn to NBO, page 110) 


Says Research on 
Feed Additives Cut 
By Food, Drug Law 


NEW YORK — Research on addi- 
tives for animal feeds may be cur- 
tailed by the 1958 food additives 
amendment, says the current issue 
of Chemical and Engineering News. 
The amendment to the food and drug 
law was passed in 1958 but became 
fully effective only this month. 

Companies which develop new 
drugs and chemicals to improve ani- 
mal feeds are running into difficul- 
ties because their products are now 
subject to provisions of a law passed 
primarily for another purpose, the 
American Chemical Society Weekly 
points out. 

“Additives for human foods were 
the chief consideration when the 
amendment was passed,” the publi- 
cation said. “But many additives for 
feeds also came under its control. 
And that’s where the greatest trouble 
has developed so far. Drug and chem- 
ical manufacturers surveyed by the 
magazine say that application of the 
amendment to drugs for use in feeds 
is strained and cumbersome.” 

The magazine said that one pro- 
ducer has substantially cut its budget 
for agricultural research and devel- 
opment and has transferred scientific 
personnel from its agricultural re- 
search center to other assignments. 
The scientists will be returned to ag- 
ricultural research if legislative re- 
vision or changes in interpretation 
ease the difficulties now faced in 
getting products cleared, according 
to the magazine. 

Another firm, it was indicated, is 
shifting its agricultural research ef- 
forts away from certain products for 
feed additive use to household, farm 
and industrial pesticides. The publi- 
cation said the company has found 
that in some instances, and in some 
animals, compounds which have re- 
ceived most attention have caused 
hyperplasia. “Sometimes a forerunner 
of cancer, hyperplasia, is an increase 
in cell growth,” it was explained. 
“A compound that causes it may 
come under the amendment’s De- 
laney clause, which prohibits any 
amount of any cancer-causing agent 
in any animal or human food.” 


Special Planning Needed to Develop 
Latin America, Grain Shippers Told 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


MINNEAPOLIS — There are out- 
standing opportunities for U.S. busi- 
ness in the field of agriculture in 
Latin America, but special effort in 
planning and operating such enter- 
prises is necessury if they are to 
succeed. 

This observation was made by R. 
Hal Dean, president of the Ralston 
Purina Co.'s international division, in 
a talk at a meeting of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Shippers Assn. March 15. 

Two of Purina’s five Latin Ameri- 
can mills are located in Mexico, and 
the others are in Cuba, Venezuela 
and Colombia. The company’s inter- 
national division also has three mills 
in Canada, and it recently entered 
the European market with purchase 
of half interest in a French feed com- 
pany. 

Latin countries have a strong de- 
sire to be self-sufficient in the pro- 
duction of meat, milk and eggs, a 
reflection of their extreme national- 
istic attitude about agriculture, Mr. 
Dean said. Production o: these com- 
modities now is very limited, and 
there are vast opportunities for U.S. 
companies to help increase output 
with modern produetion methods. 

A factor, too, in the*@pportunity 
for agricultural industries is the 


growing purchasing power of the 
very poor in some of these countries, 
he said. He cited Mexico as an exam- 
ple of this development. 


One of the most difficult situations 
to contend with in Latin operations is 
the feudal system dominated by 
large land-owner “chiefs” who lend 
money to poorer farmers at 20 to 
30% interest and also extract a sub- 
stantial markup on fertilizer and 
seed and serve as the sole marketing 
agents in their individual areas. 

Among other problems are those of 
currency exchange, training of per- 
sonnel and in some cases political 
instability of the governments, he 
said. The present situation in Cuba, 
an extreme example of the latter, is 
a very touchy one for U.S.-operated 
businesses, Mr. Dean indicated. 


Because of the risks to an invest- 
ment posed by possible political up- 
sets and inflation, businesses have to 
plan on double a normal return in 
Latin America, Mr. Dean said. 

The most successful U.S. enter- 
prises there plan eventually to staff 
them 100% with nationals, and US. 
personnel sent to establish companies 
must have a good understanding of 
the language as well as the attitudes 
of government officials. “The man 
who can think in a foreign language 

(Turn to PLANNING, page 110) 


CAPITAL 
COMMENT 


Decisions, plausible but deeply dyed 
with political hues, came about re- 
cently as the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture acted in the case of re- 
sale of soybeans and oats. 

First, USDA determined that it 
would continue its re-sale price of its 
stocks of soybeans at the previous 
sale price of 20¢ over the support 
level of $1.85 bu. or the market, 
whichever is the higher. 

This puts an effective floor under 
farm held beans outside loan protec- 
tion—and makes the farmer the big 
speculator in about 100 million bush- 
els of farmer-held beans. 5 

Next, USDA this week withdrew 
the subsidy payment on oats which 
takes Commodity Credit Corp. oat 
stocks out from the payment-in-kind 
program. CCC oat stocks will still be 
available for purchase under P-I-K 
certificates, but the subsidy payment 
will not be available. 

USDA's administration is acting as 
would any political group. It is tak- 
ing the CCC owned or controlled oats 
off the market to boost the price of 
oats to the farmer where indications 
now disclose that the oat crop may 
be less than the indicated planting 
as shown in last week’s intentions 
report. 

Trade sources dircount this opinion 
emphatically. 


USDA Extends Resale 
Price for Soybeans 


WASHINGTON—USDA this week 
extended its resale price for soybeans 
from old crop inventories and take- 
over of farm reseal beans at the cur- 
rent level of the market, or the 1959 
price support level plus 20¢ bu., ef- 
fective through Sept. 30, 1960. 

This decision is designed, USDA 
says, to encourage the holding of 
beans in commercial channels during 
the balance of this marketing year. 

County support rate for Grade No. 
2 soybeans at point of storage is 
used in determining minimum sales 
price in-store. Value of transit is add- 
ed to the price. Market discounts for 
quality factors also are applied. 

As of March 11, USDA was hold- 
ing approximately 8% million bush- 
els of old crop beans, and its latest 
farm reseal inventory report showed 
at farm levels about 13 million bush- 
els which have not been resealed, and 
which ultimately would be available 
for sale by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. at the price levels noted above. 


Pacific N.W. Dealers 
Cover UGSA Revisions 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Members of 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. met here March 21 in a special 
Session called by H. L. Powell, Lew- 
iston, Idaho, president, to discuss the 
proposed revisions in the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement. 

The changes, particularly rates, 
were described by J. D. Urquhart, 
Lind, Wash., a representative of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
on the UGSA negotiating committee. 

A statement issued by the associ- 
ation said present grain storage rates 
for government grain will “stand the 
woe of any fair, unbiased examina- 
t 
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“The real McCoy” 


In the ’90’s, numerous fighters adopted the name “McCoy”, presumably 
attempting to capitalize on the fame of the outstanding boxer, Kid McCoy. 
One night in a barroom, unaware that Kid McCoy was within hearing 
distance, a fighter boasted that he could lick “any of the McCoys, any 
time, any place.” When he picked himself up from the sawdust and saw 
Kid McCoy, he amended his boast by saying he could lick any but “the 
real McCoy.” 


It pays to know “the real McCoy” when you order dehydrated alfalfa, 
too. How can you be sure? Simply do as so many leading feed manufac- 
turers do — “standardize” on Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. With each 
shipment, you'll receive a certificate of analysis — proof positive from the 
laboratory that the shipment lives up to your most exacting specifications. 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


alfalfa 
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Feed Men Helping to Convert 
Grains Into Meat in Oregon 


By Special Correspondent 


PORTLAND, ORE. — “It is heart- 
ening to learn that the feed industry 
is stepping up efforts to convert some 
of our Oregon grains into meat right 
here at home,” Dan P. Allen, execu- 
tive secretary of the Oregon Commit- 
tee on Natural Resaurces, told dele- 
gates to the Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn. convention last week. 


Mr. Allen pointed out that wheat 
has long been in over-supply, with 
the main feed competition being 
eheaper corn from the high-produc- 
ing midwest states. 

“But the progress in feeding barley 
gives rise to optimism regarding the 
possibility that wheat can be fed in 
large quantities,” he said. “Corn pro- 
duction in Oregon more than doubled 
last year over the 1948-57 10-year 
average, although this production is 
still minor alongside wheat, barley 
and oats.” 

Integration 

John Westberg, feed ingredient 
manager, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago, in a talk on 
integration, pointed out that “all is 
not as it might appear in the matter 
of integration. Many firms, which 
have gone all-out in this approach, 
are now starting to make serious re- 
evaluation of their actions.” 

Mr. Allen, talking on Oregon farm- 
ing, said that Oregon farmers harvest 
a crop valued at nearly $400 million 
annually. 

He pointed out that agriculture in 
Oregon is an industry of great con- 
trasts, ranging in diversity from 
seeds and bulbs to potatoes and 
wheat, and from fur-bearing animals 
to beef cattle. “Oregon,” he said. 
“produces virtually all the nation’s 
ryegrass, bentgrass, common vetch 
and red and chewings fescue seeds. 


“All agriculturists are interested in 
a closely allied industry,” he said. 
“The use of fertilizers, along with 
irrigation and application of pesti- 
cides is an important factor in in- 
creasing the productivity of the soil 
and assuring usable crops of food 
and fiber. 

“The increasing use of fertilizers 
ig encouraging proof of the acknowl- 
edgement by modern farm operators 
that nature, if given an assist, can 
retain. and even increase, soil fertil- 
ity. One wonders, however, why there 
is only one basic manufacturer of fer- 
tilizer in Oregon, desnite the increase 
in annual usage by 65.000 tons during 
the last eight years. The 1959 ton- 


nage—186,194—is a lot of fertilizer, 
no matter how you say it.” 

Other speakers on the two-day 
program discussed a wide range of 
subjects, including “Fertilizer for 
Profits,” “Agricultural Chemicals on 
Feedstuffs,” “Marketing Cost Reduc- 
tion” and “Current Problems of Ore- 
gon Car Lot Shippers.” 


Oregon Feed, Seed 
Group Headed Up 


By Alec Runciman 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A highlight of 
the 29th annual meeting of the Ore- 
gon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. was 
the election of Alec Runciman, Web- 
foot Fertilizer Co., as president. For- 
merly association vice president, Mr. 
Runciman succeeds Fenn Emerson, 
Chas. H. Lilly Co., Albany. 

Advanced to vice president was 
Jim McDowell, McDowell Bag Co., 
Portland, former secretary-treasurer. 
Newly-elected secretary-treasurer is 
Howard Jenks, Jr., Jenks-White Seed 
Co., Salem. 

Newly -elected members to the 
board of governors are: Lloyd Asp- 
lund, Triangle Milling Co., Portland; 
H. Dock Cook, Cook-Fredricks Co., 
Portland; Stan Cellers, Buchanen- 
Cellers Grain Co., McMinnville; Russ 
Inman, Inman & ‘Co., Portland; Bob 
Stoll, H. J. Stoll & Sons, Portland; 
Floyd Packer, Corvall's Feed & Seed, 
Corvallis; Don Patterson, Grange 
Cooperative, Central Point, and Har- 
old Johnson, Tigard Feed & Seed, 
Tigard. 

Holdover members of the board 
are: Glen Fravle, Jenks-White Seed 
Co., Salem; Lloyd Wright, Farmers 
Warehouse, Junction City, and Ralph 
Guynes, Beatie & Guynes, Oregon 
City. 

The annual meeting was held at 
the Portland Sheraton Hotel and at- 
tracted a record attendance of 550 
representatives of the feed, seed, 
grain and fertilizer industries, as well 
as 200 ladies. 


J. H. Thimesch Dies 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.— Julius H. 
Thimesch, Sr., owner of Western 
Feed Co. here, died March 18. He had 
been in poor health for several years. 

The company manufactures and re- 


tails feeds. 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


FISH MEAL 


(Continued from page 1) 


foreign imports of fish meal. Some 
East Coast processors have closed 
their plants because of market con- 
ditions. 

For instance, John J. Ryan, presi- 
dent, Point Judith Dehydrating Pro- 
cess Co. in Rhode Island, reports that 
the firm’s fish plant, closed Oct. 1, 
will remain closed “at least until 
July 1.” He said the plant was closed 
because of poor demand for fish meal 
and because of “heavy imports of 
tariff-free fish meal from Peru and 
Africa.” 

Domestic processors of fish for 
feed use say imports of tariff-free 
fish meal—most of it from Peru— 
have held down the price of their 
products to a level that has made it 
unprofitable for some plants to re- 
main open. 

One U.S. fish meal supplier said 
the Peruvian fish meal imports were 
cutting into his business because his 
customers were aware that they 
could buy the relatively cheaper Peru- 
vian meals. He noted, however, that 
he believed that if buyers compared 
the quality of the fish meal produced 
in the U.S. and that imported from 
Peru they would not find the price 
difference so great as it might first 
appear. The domestic industry repre- 
sentative said the time and storage 
involved in shipping the meal from 
Peru to the U.S. tended to “reduce 
the quality of the imported meal.” 


Some Improvement 


The import situation has been re- 
lieved somewhat during the past two 
weeks through the purchase of Peru- 
vian fish meal by countries other 
than the U.S. It was reported that 
Japan bought 15,000 tons of Peruvian 
fish meal and Mexico bought 3,000 
tons, thus reducing by that amount 
the supply that could be shipped into 
the U.S. 

Also, according to reports, fish 
meal supplies are being reduced be- 
cause of poor catches. 


Harry L. McGinnis, Wallace Men-’ 


haden Products, Inc., New Orleans, 
reported recently that the volume of 
fish meal imported by American cus- 
tomers from South America men- 
haden processors has “practically 
doubled” in the past year. 


No Tariff Aid Seen 


“Where it will stop, nobody 
knows,” he said. “There is very little 
likelihood we will get any help at all 
from the federal government in the 
way of tariff or other aids, in view 
of the administration’s renewed in- 
terest in encouraging Latin-American 
relations . .. It appears that the fight 
may have to take place within the 
industry itself.” 

He explained that vigorous efforts 
will be made by the US. fish meal 
industry to demonstrate to the South 


FDA Withdraws 
Trace Mineral List 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has withdrawn 
its previously issued list of trace min- 
erals proposed for classification as 
“generally recognized as safe.” A new 
proposal will be announced later. 

Industry spokesmen and college 
scientists had filed objections to the 
FDA limits and restrictions on trace 
mineral use as given in the original 
list. The list was issued under pro- 
visions of the food additives amend- 
ment. 

FDA announced withdrawal of the 
list in the Federal Register. The an- 
nouncement said, in part: “In re- 
sponse to the announcement (of the 
list of trace minerals), a very large 
number of comments were received. 

“For the most part, these com- 
ments dealt with omissions from the 
proposed list, inadequacy of the limi- 
tations imposed, and matters of a 
similar nature. While none of the 
comments opposed the position of the 
Food and Drug Administration that 
the substances listed were safe for 
use in the manner and within the 
limits stipulated, there was evidence 
of a misunderstanding on the part 
of some persons as to the scope and 
purpose of the proposed order. Under 
the circumstances, it has been de- 
cided to reconsider the entire mat- 
ter. The notice of proposed rule mak- 
ing is therefore withdrawn. 

“After a reconsideration of all rel- 
evant facts, publication of a new pro- 
posal in the Federal Register is con- 
templated.” 


Columbus Youth Nite 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The Colum- 
bus Feed Club will hold its annual 
Youth Nite April 4 at the Southern 
Hotel’s Terrace Room. 

Entertainment will include the 
Novelaires, with an instrumentalist, 
dance party and musical quintet. 

John Russell, Russells Co., is chair- 
man of the program. 


Des Moines Club 
Plans Field Day May 16 


DES MOINES, IOWA — The 20th 
annual Field Day of the Des Moines 
Feed & Grain Club has been set for 
Monday, May 16, according to Keith 
Cummings, general chairman. 

He also announced a change in the 
location of the event. This year the 
golf and afternoon activities will be 
held at the Hyperion Field Club, and 
the dinner, floor show and evening 
activities will be held in the Veter- 
ans Memorial Auditorium. More than 
$2,500 worth of door prizes will be 
given away. 

The club made the changes in or- 
der that ticket sales would not have 
to be limited to 600 on a first-come, 
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FHA Offers Emergency Loan Assistance 
To Southeast’s Storm-Strack Poultrymen 


Aid in the form of emergency loans 
has been granted by the Farmers 
Home Administration to Georgia and 
Alabama poultry producers, many of 
them feed manufacturers, in sections 
of the states which sustained heavy 
losses when the worst snow and ice 
storms in 25 years struck during late 
February and early March. FHA said 
poultrymen and farmers in the dis- 
aster areas who are unable to obtain 
funds from local sources may apply 
for the emergency loans. 

Fifteen counties in north Georgia 
and eight in Alabama were desig- 
nated for emergency loans by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture after 
state officials and congressmen 
sought assistance. In addition, it was 
reported that 16 other north Georgia 
counties were being considered for 
similar aid. 

FHA said emergency loans for re- 
pair and replacement of essential 
farm buildings are available at low 
interest rates, with repayments 
scheduled over periods up to 33 years. 
Also, credit is available for replacing 
equipment; purchasing feed, seed and 
fuel, and for financing costs of other 
farm and home operating expenses, 
with repayment schedules based on 
operators’ abilities to repay. 

The 15 counties in north Georgia 
designated for emergency loans were 
Banks, Dawson, Fannin, Forsyth, 
Franklin, Gilmer, Habersham, Hall, 
Lumpkin, Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, 
Towns, Union and White. Alabama 
counties in which emergency relief 
was granted were Blount, Cherokee, 
Calhoun, DeKalb, Etowah, Jackson, 
Marshall and St. Clair. 

Applications for low-interest emer- 
gency loans to repair March storm 
damage were reported this week to 
be coming into FHA offices from 25 
north Georgia counties. It was ex- 
plained that farm housing loans are 
available in all counties which have 
suffered storm damage, even though 
they are not included in the USDA 
disaster area designations. 

Reports indicated that FHA inspec- 
tors had found, in preliminary sur- 
veys in some 60 Georgia counties: 809 
damaged farm dwellings, with losses 
estimated at $112,000; 1,247 poultry 


houses damaged or destroyed, with 
the total loss estimated at $2,748,000, 
and 571 other buildings damaged, 
with the loss estimated at $100,000 

In addition to the emergency loan 
relief, surplus foods donated by the | 
U.S. Department of Agriculture were | 
used by Georgia National Guard and | 
Civil Defense authorities to assist | 
some 400 to 500 families isolated by 
the ice and snow storms in the 
northern part of Georgia. 

Grain Credit Topic 
> 
Of California Unit 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — The 
first meeting of the committee to in- 
vestigate the question of excessive 
grain credits in the California mar- 
ket has been held under the Jeader- 
ship of Ernest A. Silverfield, Conti- 
nental Grain Co. 

The newly-organized committee is 
composed of the following members: 
D. Berger, Berger & Plate Co., San 
Francisco; Jed Burns, Jed W. Burns 
Co., San Francisco; Blair Erigero, 
Pillsbury Co., Stockton; J. Morgan; 
O. Wilkinson, E. D. Wilkinson Grain 
Co., Stockton, and H. V. Nootbaar, 
ex officio, H. V. Nootbaar & Co., 
Pasadena. 

The committee has offered several 
suggestions for credit procedure for 
consideration by members of the in- 
dustry. These suggestions, in sum- 
mary, are as follows: 

“(a) Basic term of payment should 
be net cash upon receipt of invoice. 

“(b) Interest and/or carrying 
charges should be applied against all 
overdue accounts, beginning not later 
than 10 days after date of invoice, 
and payment of these charges should 
be strictly enforced. 

“(c) Every member of the industry 
is strongly urged to consider for him- 
self the suggestions made, and to 
point out to his clients that the in- 
terest and/or carrying charges are 
not what he is seeking, and that such 
charges are only made to reimburse 
the supplier for being deprived of the 
use of his own capital. 

(Turn to GRAIN CREDIT, page 107) 


Cautious Credit and Limited Chick Supply 
Expected to Hold Down Broiler Production 


WASHINGTON—If prices are sus- 
tained in coming months, it’s logical 
to believe that broiler producers 
would want to increase their output. 
But, says the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, a cautious credit policy 
from feed manufacturers and from 
banks is a distinct limitation upon 
the number of birds being grown. 

Also, USDA notes that the supply 
of hatching eggs probably will not be 
large enough to support much of an 
increase over 1959 hatchings—be- 
cause of the 24% cut in the past nine 
months in the number of pullet 
breeders started. 

USDA says limitations on the 
hatching egg supply are likely to per- 
sist — perhaps even to tighten — 
through the summer. 

Slaughter to Increase 


Broiler slaughter is expected to 
start an upward turn soon, accord- 
ing to USDA's March Poultry and 
Egg Situation report. This trend 
would reflect the increase in January 
chick placements—about 33 million 
chicks weekly compared with 29 mil- 
lion in December (excluding Christ- 
mas week). 

Broiler chick placements were low- 
er in the last eight months of 1959 
than during the same months of 
1958. However, the number placed 
has increased each month since Oc- 


tober, 1959. After rising above the 
year before in early January, place- 
ments remained generally about 6% 
above the year before for seven 
weeks. More recently, broiler chick 
placements have run about even with 
last year. At these recent levels, 
placements have been the highest 
since October, 1959. 

Assuming the usual seasonal in- 
crease in demand, the numbers of 
chicks now growing will not serious- 
ly threaten the 17@18¢ price level 
of early March. USDA says that even 
though this seasonal increase in de- 
mand apparently failed to material- 
ize in 1959, “there is no reason to 
believe that there has been a perma- 
nent shift from the long-term pat- 
tern.” 

Price Trends 

USDA notes that broiler prices 
from the beginning of 1960 to early 
March were steady to strong, and 
prices in early March were generally 
18¢ lb. and higher. The. U.S. aver- 
age price was 17.1¢ in January and 
17.7¢ in February. Prices gained 
slightly in the three weeks following 
the mid-February point. 

“While these prices are not mark- 
edly different from January, 1959, 
they are notably higher tran April- 
November, 1959, and high enough to 
induce increases in production if 


credit and chicks were readily avail- 
able,” USDA observes. 
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MOVIE PREMIERE—Shown at the premiere of Central Soya Co’s new 
motion picture, “Tomorrow's Foodpower,” are (left to right): W. E. Huge, 
vice president, Central Soya; Rep. James Morrison (D.,La.); John Cipper- 
ly, Feedstuffs, and Harold W. McMillen, Central Soya board chairman. 


New Film Portrays 
Nation’s Foodpower at 


Washington Premiere 


WASHINGTON—tThe story of the 
nation’s power to produce food and 


an optimistic forecast for tomorrow’s | 


“Foodpower” were presented this 
week at the Washington premiere of 
a new motion picture produced by 
Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The film, “Tomorrow's Foodpow- 
er,” a 27 minute color production, 
portrayed the benefits to mankind 
of our system of protein food pro- 
duction and distribution, which has 
flourished in a climate of freedom. 

Members of the Congress, officials 
from executive departments of the 
federal government and representa- 
tives of the press were among the 
guests who attended the premiere at 
the Mayflower Hotel. 

The movie paid tribute to the mira- 
cles of science, which have enabled 
the American farmer to produce 
enough food to feed himself and 25 
other people. 

The film pointed out that produc- 
tion of basic protein foods is geared 
directly to current demands of con- 
sumers. On the average, the inven- 
tory of the principal protein foods in 
the U.S. includes less than a week's 
supply of red meat, less than two 
weeks of poultry meat, about an 
eight day supply of eggs and no re- 
serves of fresh milk. 

The efficiencies of production were 
shown to be directly related to the 
soybean, which in the last two dec- 
ades has become the chief source of 
vegetable protein—a key ingredient 
of the nutritionally balanced feeds 
that have helped to make possible to- 
day’s foodpower. 

The chief beneficiary of these effi- 
ciencies in production has been the 
American consumer. Food for his 
well-laden dinner table takes less 
than 25% of his income, leaving the 
balance for other good things of life 
that he and his family desire in their 
pursuit of happiness. 

Foodpower has given the consumer 
a diet that is uniquely American—a 
diet of meat, milk and eggs, rich in 
the essential proteins whose chemi- 
cal “body building blocks” are vital 
to human growth and health. 

As a result of this diet, our span 
of useful, productive life is being 
lengthened; we are growing taller, 
healthier and have more energy. 

The film asked, then answered, the 
question: “Can we continue to enjoy 
this high protein diet when the U.S. 
alone may increase its population by 
as much as 70 million in the next 20 
years? What about tomorrow’s food- 
power?” 

In: answer, it pointed out that this 
diet, which is largely dependent upon 
animal protein, in turn depends upon 
an abundant supply of vegetable pro- 
tein in nutritionally balanced feeds 
for animals. 

It depends, too, upon a continuance 


of the freedom of enterprise that has 
enabled new crops such as the soy- 
bean and the near-perfect system of 
protein food production, processing 
and distribution to flourish according 
to the law of supply and demand. 
The film closed with the statement, 
“Freedom and tomorrow's foodpower 
are inseparable. One is not possible 
without the other. With both, the 
pursuit of happiness will be fulfilled.” 


Delmarva Broiler 
Marketings Rise 


SALISBURY, MD.— Broiler mar- 
ketings in Delmarva last week 
totaled 3,796,000. This was 17% above 
the number marketed the previous 
week and 18% above the correspond- 
ing week a year ago 

This increased number did not de- 
press the market. Last week's price 
at the farm was 18.36¢ compared to 
18.6¢ the week before. A year ago, 
the price was 17.94¢ lb 

Nationwide, for 22 important broil- 
er-producing states, hatcherymen set 
48,221,000 eggs during the week. This 
was 1% above the previous week but 
7% below the corresponding week a 


year ago. Settings were up from the 
previous week in 16 of the 22 states. 
States showing sizeable increases in- 
cluded Georgia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Texas and California. 
Placements in the 22 states totaled 


35,189,000 broiler chicks. This was 
2% above the previous week but 4% 
below the corresponding week a year 
ago. Increases were reported for 16 
states compared with the previous 
week. Largest increases occurred in 
Georgia, Oregon, Mississippi, Mary- 
land and North Carolina. 


Pacific Dairy, Poultry 


Convention Plans Set 


LOS ANGELES — Program plans 
have been announced for the 36th 
annual convention of the Pacific 
Dairy & Poultry Assn. scheduled 
March 31-April 2 at the Stardust Ho- 
tel, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Speakers and their topics will in- 
clude: “Get In or Get Out,” Harold 
Ford, executive secretary, Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn., Decatur, 
Ga.; “The Indispensable Sale,” Har- 
old M. Williams, president, Institute 
of American Poultry Industries, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; “Research in Egg Prod- 
ucts,” Dr. A. William Jasper, assist- 
ant director, commodity division, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago; “Egg Machinery—The Care 
and Adjustment of Hens,” Dr. Fred- 


| erick W. Hill, head, poultry husband- 


ry department, University of Califor- 
nia; “Management Trends Affecting 
Marketing Statistics,” Richard C. 
Larkin, chief, program analysis 
group, poultry division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
and “Marketing Trends Affecting Fu- 
ture Marketing Programs,” Dr. Cliff 
D. Carpenter, Cliff D. Carpenter As- 
sociates, Laguna Beach, Cal. 


| 
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Ingredients Reflect 
Feed Demand Gains 


Still further advances in prices of 
some major ingredients this week 
were a reflection of continued im- 
provement in formula feed business. 
Leaders in the advance were animal 
protein feeds and soybean meal. 

The soybean meal market, sluggish 
up until about mid-March, gained an- 
other 60¢ ton on a national average 
during the week ended March 22, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. This gain plus last 
week’s price improvement has been 
a factor in most soybean processing 
plants returning to normal produc- 
tion. 

While soybean meal price advances 
were slight at some markets, there 
were some quotes at mid-week 
around $2 higher than a week earlier. 

USDA announced March 21 that 
the minimum price for CCC-owned 
soybeans would be effective until 
Oct. 1. The pricing basis will be mar- 
ket price, but not less than a mini- 
mum of 1959-crop county price sup- 
port rate, plus a markup of 20¢ bu. 
This news gave the market a firmer 
tone and demand for meal during the 
week was reported fair. 

Pressure of supplies of linseed meal 
was felt early in the week and the 
price dipped $1 ton generally, but 
then recovered that lost ground and 
leveled off March 24 at the week- 
earlier mark. Demand was reported 
to be quiet to fair. 

Animal protein feeds other than 
fish meal gained additional strength 
this week. Demand for tankage and 
meat and bone meal was reported 
to be good, and supplies for raw ma- 
terials were reported as rather tight. 

Most markets reported firm prices 
for wheat millfeeds, which made rec- 
ord advances last week. Demand was 
reported quiet March 23, but had 
been fairly active earlier. 

Feed manufacturers in the Buffalo 
area indicated they had adopted a 
wait-and-see attitude for millfeed 
purchases because relatively light 
flour mill running time has put mill- 


Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 


___ (Dollars per ton) 
Change 
Mar. Mar. from 
22, 15, previous 
1960 1960 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ...... 65.30 64.70 + .60 
Cottonseed meal .... 63.60 62.95 65 
Linseed meal ....... 66.90 67.90 —1.00 
Copra cake or meal.. 71.50 71.50 ose 
Peanut meal ... 53.50 51.50 2.00 
4.7 84.1 6 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ......... 77.85 76.05 +1.80 
79.35 75.90 +3.45 
Fish meal 100.50 102.00 —1.50 
71.8 70.7) +1.1 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 45.20 45.20 eee 
Dist. dried grains ... 53.85 54.85 —1!.00 
Brewers dried grains. 40.50 40.50 eee 
724 23 — 43 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
44.70 44.65 + .05 
Midds. and shorts ... 46.05 45.80 + .25 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ....... 43.75 43.15 + .60 
Rice bran ........+. 28.50 26.00 +2.50 
66.2 46 +16 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 56.20 56.25 — .05 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 21.0! 21.01 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
80.2 79.7 + S 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
48.20 48.40 — .40 
Barlay 42.70 42.30 + 40 
Grain = coer 37.90 37.70 + .20 
Index 66.0 65.2 + 8 


eriod of index is 1947-49. 
gricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 


feeds in “an unfavorable price posi- 
tion against comparable ingredients.” 
However, one Buffalo spokesman said 
manufacturers can’t wait too long 
because their inventories are low. 

Alfalfa meal was quoted unchanged 
this week, but the market for this 
item is expected to be bulled by late 
crops, a result of this spring’s cold 
and snowy weather. 


Egg Prices Hold Firm 
After Major Advances 


The egg market retained its firm- 
ness late this week, even though some 
markets reported that supplies were 
a bit above a week earlier. 

From March 22 to 24, wholesale 
egg prices at New York were mostly 
steady, but drops of up to 2¢ were 
reported. At Chicago, the wholesale 
market was pretty much unchanged. 
The 1%¢ gain reported March 23 
was lost March 24, 

The wholesale selling price of large 
whites at New York March 22 was 
46@49¢ doz., compared with 42%@ 
45%¢ March 16, which shows how 
the market had firmed up to what 
appeared to some observers as a 
leveling-off point late this week. 

Cold weather was said to have held 
egg production down during the week 
ended March 23, resulting in reduced 
supplies at wholesale plants and in- 
creases of as much as 3%¢ doz. at 
retail outlets. 

One egg market observer said 
there have been indications that lay- 
ing hens have been going to market 
for the past two months at a much 
higher rate than normal for this time 
of year, and this reduced egg supplies 
from earlier plentiful levels. 


California Group 


Names Secretary 


LOS ANGELES — Leo L. Johnson, 
Lincoln, Neb., has been named sec- 
rotary-treasurer of the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., at 
Sacramento, ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement by 
Jack W. Flammer, 
Los Angeles, pres- 
ident of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. John- 
son will assume 
| his duties May 1. 

For the past five 
years Mr. Johnson 
has served as as- 
sistant executive secretary of the Ne- 
braska Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
at Lincoln. Prior to that he taught 
vocational agriculture in Talmage, 
Neb. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, College of Agri- 
culture, where he studied agricultural 
economics and vocational agriculture. 

The California group is a trade 
association with a membership of ap- 
proximately 500 firms and represents 
the major segments of the feed in- 
dustry. 


Leo L. Johnson 


Egg Referendum Set 


CHARLOTTE N.C. — North Caro- 
lina’s first egg referendum is sched- 
uled April 2. 

Purpose of the election is to decide 
whether table and hatching egg pro- 
ducers will assess themselves 1¢ per 
hen at the processing plant for pro- 
motion of Tar Heel eg:... Two thirds 
of those voting April 2 must give 
their approval. 


Agri-T ech, Inc., Moves 


KANSAS CITY —Agri-Tech, Inc., 
will move to new offices April 1, ac- 
cording to Bruce Varney, president. 

The offices will be moved from the 
Board of Trade Building to 4722 
Broadway, Kansas City 12, Mo., in 
the Country Club Plaza area. The 
firm's phone number will be changed 
to VAlentine 1-4300. 


Deadline for Prater 


Essay Contest Cited 


CHICAGO—Entries are being ac- 
cepted until midnight May 10 for the 
Prater Pulverizer essay writing grand 
prize contest. 

Entries are being written on the 
subject “Good Grinding and Mixing 
Equipment Does Make a Difference.” 
Participants are invited to express 
their own feelings in regard to 
“quality, performance, time-and-la- 
bor savings, customer satisfaction, 
higher earnings, greater nutrient val- 
ues,” etc. 

First prize will be a 75 h.p. Blue 
Streak granular grind mill; second 
prize is a 2-ton twin-spiral mixer. 
Other awards include a Prater truck 
hoist, a 15-ft. vertical screw lift, a 
weigh buggy and a Prater magnet. 

Compilation and processing of en- 
tries are being handled for Prater by 
Research Reports, Inc., a division of 
the McCarty Co., advertising and 
marketing counsellors, 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 


USDA 


(Continued from page 1) 


ferentials which are in the present 
UGSA document. They are, or will 
be, wiped out in the new agreement 
USDA is submitting to the industry. 
USDA appears to be adamant on this 
position and is supported by the Dem- 
ocratic side of Congress, which has 
been highly critical of the storage 
rate structure (incidentally, the base 
was built up under previous Demo- 
cratic administrations of USDA). 

USDA officials assert that when 
other crops, such as corn and grain 
sorghums, moved into the storage 
situation, the storage rate structure 
was complicated with other handling 
problems. 


Result of Changes 

These USDA officials say that 
elimination of the area differential 
storage rate for wheat, for example, 
is the result of broadly changed con- 
ditions in storage of grain through 
modernized techniques, and that their 
cost study reveals that there is no 
reasonable excuse to provide area dif- 
ferentials. 

Briefly, USDA is saying that this 
new UGSA is a modernization and 
refinement of this contract to reflect 
innovations and new storage prac- 
tices which show, to the USDA offi- 
cials, that there is no longer any 
reason to retain area differential 
storage charges. 

It must be understood that USDA 
is now acting under compulsion of 
budget pressure and congressional 
drive and after examination of stor- 
age charges. An examination, inci- 
dentally, had not been conducted by 
USDA in the past 20 years. The drive 
has been stimulated, in no small part, 
by the repeated pressure of Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
on the “huge storage charges” which 
have mounted under the present price 
support program. 

The new rate structure takes a big 
slice out of the storage bill for the 
Southwest. USDA officials say that 
new storage techniques justify this 
decision. They say that the old con- 
cept of storage rates did not con- 
template innovations which have oc- 
curred through the introduction of 
modern techniques, such as aeration. 

The impact of the new storage rate 
structure is drastic, severe and will 
impose a deep income cut on the 
grain warehouse industry from the 
present storage and handling rate 
level. 

Handling charges, in many instan- 
ces, are cut more deeply than the 
storage rates. Terminal warehouse- 
men, it appears, will suffer less than 
the country elevators. 


Bracing Requirements 
Moving from wheat to corn, USDA 
is bracing up its requirements on 
warehouse responsibilities in a re- 
quirement in the proposed new UGSA 


document wherein it modifies the 
offsets of debits and credits on de- 
liveries for earned premiums and dis- 
counts. It will require from the ware- 
housemen delivering corn on ware- 
house receipts that such deliveries 
conform more closely to warehouse 
receipts as to foreign material than 
they have in the past. In short, USDA 
will decline to permit, in the case 
of corn and other surplus govern- 
ment grain under UGSA, deliveries 
of lower grades which can be offset 
against premiums earned on deliver- 
ies of better than warehouse receipt 
grades. 

This is a provision which Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service officials 
have generally cited as placing a 
greater responsibility on the ware- 
housemen. 

These officials admit that the new 
rate structure will be a blow to the 
fringe areas of grain production, such 
as in the Southeast and other ex- 
panding grain production regions 
where costs may be higher. 

USDA officials won’t agree to this 
blunt statement—but, in effect, what 
is being said is that these areas 
should not be in the grain storage 
business to hold government grain 
in sterile positions. 

Handling charges for grains have 
taken a terrific beating in the new 
USDA proposals. Truck rates are 
brought down radically. 

All of the reductions, USDA offi- 
cials say, have resulted from an ex- 
amination of the more than 500 spe- 
cimen elevator reports on operating 
costs. 

Here again, the USDA proposals 
are said to represent a moderniza- 
tion and refinement of the UGSA 
document to reflect new conditions. 

Foreign Materials 

USDA officials say that while they 
are tightening the foreign material 
aspect of deliveries of corn against 
warehouse receipts, they believe they 
still compensate the warehouse for 
the added responsibility and leave a 
profit margin. 

One old timer in USDA ventured 
that the tightening of foreign materi- 
al adjustments on corn properly re- 
flects today’s rapid handling of corn 
at the farm level. He compared mo- 
dern picking and shelling immediate- 
ly after harvest with the old hand 
picking and manual shelling methods 
which delayed corn movement and 
permitted natural drying. Now, un- 
der the high speed movement of the 
crop, much of the corn requires arti- 
ficial drying, and this, he said, results 
in an increase of foreign material 
in corn deliveries. 

USDA will require added respon- 
sibility on the part of the warehouse- 
men to see that delivery of corn into 
deep tanks is handled properly. This 
item is still unfinished in the final 
USDA document to be presented to 
the industry, but USDA officials 
show no indications of “rubber in 
their spines” on this item. 

USDA has sharply tightened its 
provisions regarding insect, bird and 
rodent contamination. But it plans 
to present, to the open meeting of 
the warehouse industry, a final pro- 
posal on the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration potential, which will not put 
warehousemen in the position of 
“buying a pig in a poke.” 

This is a preface of what the ware- 
house industry will hear at the open 
town hall meeting on March 30, and, 
from all appearances, this is what 
will stick. 

The USDA position is that it has 
been put on the hot seat, and it has 
taken a long look at the books of 
the industry. USDA is revising its 
UGSA to conform to cost records 
which the industry itself has pro- 
vided. 

From this report, it may be seen 
that Sen. Stuart Symington (D., Mo.) 
and his counsel, Richard Schmidt, 
Denver, have captured a prize “Os- 
car.” They may be able to claim, as 
the result of the USDA proposals, a 
reduction of grain storage charges 
by probably not less than $100 mil- 
lion per year. 


| | 
j 
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your customers 


BACIFER 


SOLUBLE-25 


(VETERINARY) 


ZINC BACITRACIN POWDER 


This newest addition to the Baciferm 
line enables you to furnish your customers the well- 
known advantages of zinc bacitracin now in a sol- 
uble form. Each pound of Baciferm Soluble-25 
contains 25 grams of bacitracin activity—and will 
medicate 150 gallons of drinking water for treat- 
ment of disease. 


For broilers, layers, turkeys and swine, Baciferm 


Soluble-25 is recommended for use before and dur- 


ing stress periods .. . for maintaining feed intake... 
and for control of such diseases as CRD, infectious 
sinusitis, bluecomb, bacterial enteritis, etc. 


You can get Baciferm Soluble-25 in 50-pound or 
100-pound fiber drums. Write for sample and lit- 
erature that gives you detailed information that you 


can pass on to your customers. 


Soluble 


the buy is BACIF ERM. J. . the reason is zine bacitracin 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION « 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S. A., MEXICO 7, D.F. | CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK 


for ‘medicating winking 
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The Impact of FDA Regulations on 
Research and Living Standards 


Although the whole agricultural in- 
dustry has long been heavily involved 
with a wide variety of governmental 
regulations, seldom has any single 
regulation evoked as much contro- 
versy as that growing out of the De- 
laney Section of the Food Additives 
Amendment of 1958. First the cran- 
berry episode last fall, followed close- 
ly by the chicken fiasco, provoked 
most of us into “taking sides” on one 
or more phases of the issue. There 
just wasn’t much “middle ground” on 
which interested parties could estab- 
lish a foothold. 

Many of the articles written and 
speeches made generated more heat 
than light. Reason is seldom ad- 
vanced when emotionalism and anger 
take over. 

It is now clear, in retrospect, that 
grievous mistakes have been made 
by both sides in the running argu- 
ment over feed additive regulation. 
At this junctuse, however, no useful 
purpose is served by the protagonists 
merely whipping each other over past 
mistakes. We must all avoid a repe- 
tition of costly mistakes. We must 
build on our errors so as to assure 
the safest possible food supply for 
all our people consistent with our 
fundamental need for an adequate 
flow of food and fiber produced and 
distributed with ever increasing effi- 
ciency. 

No one argues the absolute necessi- 
ty for health protection in our foods. 
Our food supply in the U.S. is now 
the safest, cleanest and most whole- 
some in the world. It is the responsi- 
bility of all of us to keep it this way. 

Just as there is no room for com- 
placency in safeguarding our food 
supply, neither should there be any 
quarter for emotionalism and sensa- 
tionalism. One of the grievous mis- 
takes made in recent months has 
been the trial of certain sectors of 
agriculture by sensational news re- 
leases and conviction by carefully 
staged press conferences. Needless 
damage has been done to important 
agriculture enterprises, if not to the 
whole food industry. Millions of con- 
sumers have drawn the inference 
that some food producers and proc- 
essors are “kind of a culprit,” trying 
to pull a fast one on consumers. This 
attitude often reflects unfavorably 
on the whole food industry, when as a 
matter of fact consumers should be 
eternally grateful for the tremendous 
job our food industry is doing in plac- 
ing before them an adequate and var- 
ied supply of wholesome foods at ever 
declining relative costs. 

LEGISLATION MAY NEED RE- 
VISION—Considerable argument has 
centered around the “zero tolerance” 
feature of the Delaney Section of the 
Food Additives Amendment. This 
particular feature needs amendment. 
The concept of “zero tolerance” is 
inconsistent with generally accepted 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
* 


Many feed men may wish to send 
reprints of the accompanying article 
te congressmen, educators, newspa- 
per editors or others. Reprints will 
be available from the Reader Service 
Department, Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 
67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. The price 
is 15¢ per reprint in an order of less 
than 5 copies, and 10¢ per reprint 
for from & to 20 copies. Rates on 
larger amounts are available on re- 
quest. 


By Dr. Earl L. Butz 
Purdue University 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Earl L. 
Butz is dean of agriculture at Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind., and 
is a former assistant secretary of 
agriculture. The accompanying arti- 
cle is from a talk by Dr. Butz at 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. convention in Kansas City. 


practice throughout nearly all phases 
of our way of living. 

When one becomes ill and consults 
his physician, he frequently obtains 
a prescription for drugs which would 
be lethal if not administered within 
carefully prescribed tolerance limits. 
The human body itself carries a num- 
ber of poison chemicals, again within 


frightening. The mental association 
of chemicals, cancer and cranberries 
is firmly fixed in the minds of mil- 
lions of consumers for many years 
to come. Irreparable and needless 
damage has been done to a whole in- 
dustry. If an individual has to eat 
15 tons of aminotriazole-treated cran- 
berries before he would become sub- 
ject to carcinogenic influences, or 
even one ton for that matter, we 
should know what the facts are. 
These can be established through re- 
search, Safe tolerance limits can be 
established. There will be no need 
to grow panicky and take precipitous 
action over the presence of residues 
so minute as to be completely harm- 
less. In this respect, legislation now 
on the books is at fault. Zero toler- 
ance negates the very concept of tol- 


Dr. Butz Comments: 


@ "One of the grievous mistakes has been the trial of certain 
sectors of agriculture by sensational news releases and conviction 
by carefully staged press conferences. 


@ “The ‘zero tolerance’ feature of the 


section needs 


amendment. The concept of ‘zero tolerance’ is inconsistent with 


general 
way of living. 


accepted practice throughout nearly all phases of our 


@ “If we eliminated from our lives everything that might cause 
cancer in animals, our 20th century civilization as we know it in 


America would be impossible. 


@ “Modern agriculture cannot continue fo 


produce 


amounts of safe and wholesome foods without chemicals. 
@ “We must exercise extreme caution in administration of regula- 


tory 


ograms that we do not stifle advances in agricultural re- 


search. . . . It is small wonder that the current philosophy of law 
enforcement discourages research and innovation. 


@ “We don't apply the ‘no tolerance’ rule to swimming pools or 
automobiles just because somebody might misuse them. 


@ “Let industry, government and colleges undertake research to 
establish safe practices for use (of feed additives) and to define 
tolerance limits for residues below which there is no toxic effect. 
Then industry, government and extension services should launch 
an educational program to insure maximum compliance. 

@ “The dual objectives of (1) a safe and healthful food supply and 
(2) use of every scientific aid to produce and process food more 
efficiently are not in conflict. They are completely compatible and 
attainable if sensible and determined men can set themselves 
diligently to the task in an atmosphere of scientific objectivity.” 


safe tolerance limits. Even in the 
manufacture of a carefully engi- 
neered product like, let us say an 
automobile motor, tolerance limits 
are established, for example, for 
clearance between the piston and the 
cylinder. Management has evolved a 
system of quality control in manu- 
facturing to keep variability of in- 
dividual parts within carefully pre- 
scribed limits. If industry had to op- 
erate under a philosophy of zero tol- 
erance of variability of individual 
parts, manufacturing costs would be 
so high that many of the ordinary 
gadgets we now enjoy would be im- 
practical if not impossible. 

We can draw a lesson from this in 
the current case. We need to estab- 
lish by careful and painstaking re- 
search the conditions under which 
chemicals may safely be used in food 
production or as feed additives. By 
the same token, we need to establish 
by research on residues the tolerance 
limits below which no harm results 
and above which danger lurks. 

Likewise, we must stop tossing 
about the cancer scare in a loose and 
irresponsible manner. The cranberry 
incident of last fall was most unfor- 
tunate. It was both confusing and 


erance. The law should be amended. 


LET’S NOT MOVE BACKWARDS 
—There are many things in our ev- 
eryday life that have induced can- 
cer in animals. These include sun- 
light, fats and sugars for laboratory 
animals under special circumstances. 
If we eliminate from our lives ev- 
erything that might cause cancer in 
animals, our twentieth century civili- 
zation as we know it in America 
would be impossible. Darkness and 
hunger and nakedness would be the 
order of the day. Yet existing law 
contains a flat prohibition against 
the use of substances which in food 
or feed can be made to induce cancer 
in men or animals. 

In adopting the Delaney amend- 
ment, Congress was obviously mak- 
ing a very sincere effort to write a 
law that would’ protect the health 
and welfare of the people of the U.S. 
With this objective, no one can quar- 
rel. However, it is difficult to believe 
that Congress intended this legisla- 
tion to prevent the use of products 
which would be safe when used in 
regulated amounts and under proper 
conditions, particularly when the use 
of such chemicals is clearly to the 
mutual advantage of producer and 


Dr. Earl L. Butz 


consumer in the form of higher qual- 
ity and more adequate foodstuffs at 
ever more reasonable prices. 

Modern agriculture cannot con- 
tinue to produce adequate amounts 
of safe and wholesome food without 
chemicals. If we were seriously to 
curtail their use on farms and in the 
food industry, we would immediately 
experience a decline in the quantity 
and over-all quality of our food sup- 
ply. Consumers would quickly experi- 
ence a rapid rise in food prices, and 
consequently would have much less 
to spend for all the other things that 
go into the fabulous American stand- 
ard of living. 

There is nothing new about the 
use of chemicals in foods. We have 
been doing it ever since some cave 
man discovered centuries ago that 
salt would preserve meat. Likewise, 
we have been using chemicals in food 
production for a long while. The effi- 
ciency with which we use them has 
advanced a great deal beyond the 
practice of the early American Indi- 
an who planted a fish with every hill 
of maize, but the principle is not 
greatly changed. 

WE MUST NOT THROTTLE RE- 
SEARCH — Consumers, as well as 
farmers and the food industry, have 
a vital stake in an efficient and pro- 
gressive agriculture. This includes 
the safe use of chemicals in food pro- 
duction, and the research and regu- 
latory programs of our federal and 
state governments that assure whole- 
some foods in continuing abundance 
at economical prices. 

We must exercise extreme caution 
in administration of regulatory pro- 
grams that we do not stifle advances 
in agricultural research. 

It is almost axiomatic among re- 
search directors that research scien- 
tists rapidly lose their zest for inno- 
vation and discovery if they know, 
or even suspect, that any discovery 
they make may be buried either as 
the result of company policy or of 
legal restraint. It is obviously in the 
interest of more efficient production 
and distribution of food and food 
products to unleash research scien- 
tists and research organizations, 
wherever they may be, to work in the 
broad area of increased efficiency of 
food production and distribution. 

In the modern world this neces- 
sarily involves research in chemicals 
on a broad front. Yet there is evi- 
dence that in recent months some 
pharmaceutical manufacturing con- 
cerns and some chemical companies 
have de-emphasized research in the 
broad area of feed additives, partic- 
ularly those containing arsenicals or 
estrogens. Top management of some 
companies, noting that the burden of 
proof is shifted to the manufacturer 
to demonstrate complete absence of 
carcinogenic properties, feel that 
there are easier opportunities for 
manufacturing profit in fields other 
than feed additives, and are quietly 
redirecting research emphasis in 
their laboratories. 

From purely a selfish point of view, 
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management may be right in mak- 
ing such decisions. Chemical and 
pharmaceutical research is costly. If 
a company must add to the cost of 
discovery and development the addi- 
tional burden and delay of proving 
complete absence of substances which 
can induce cancer, even in such small 
quantities as to be clearly non-toxic, 
it is small wonder that the current 
philosophy of law enforcement dis- 
courages research and innovation. 

In our contemporary society, we 
should encourage research and inno- | 
vation by every possible means—nev- 
er discourage it. The whole American | 
society is built upon the cornerstone 
of a productive and highly efficient | 
agriculture. 

SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE IS | 
BASIC FOR ALL OF US—Our mod- 
ern scientific agriculture, based on | 
research and technology, is so effi- 
cient that we now feed and clothe | 


our entire population with only 11% 
of our people on farms. 

The first claim of any society upon 
the total production resources is to 
get enough food to keep the popula- 
tion alive. This is true in primitive 
societies, in semi-developed societies 
and in highly developed societies. We 
do this so efficiently in this country 
that almost nine-tenths of our popu- 
lation is available to produce the 
wide variety of goods and services 
that make up the fabulous ‘American 
standard of living. 

Today the average American farm 
worker produces enough food and 
fiber for himself and 25 others. A 
generation ago, in 1930, he produced 
enough for himself and only nine 
others. A century previously, in 1830, 
one farm worker could produce 
enough for himself and three others. 

This striking record of increased 
efficiency in U.S. agricultural produc- 
tion has been made possible only 
through the advances of research on 
a broad front, involving many disci- 
plines and numerous techniques. The 


| agriculture has averaged 5% 


| things as 


| that, 


| a principal 


research programs of private indus- 


tries like the chemical and pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing companies, 
the feed manufacturing companies, 
of the colleges and of the government 
have all been synchronized into one 
complex whole which we know as 
modern agriculture. 

The productivity of our farmers 
and ranchers has grown twice as fast 
as the productivity of workers in 
industry. Since 1950, output per man 
hour in non-agricultural industry has 
risen at the rate of 2% per year. The 
increase in output per man hour in 
per 
year. This has resulted from such 
increased mechanization, 
superior breeds and varieties, and not 
the least important, a tremendous in- 
crease in the use of chemicals and 


| pharmaceuticals. 


We have come a long way from the 
“good. old days” when the farmer 
planted: 

“One for the mole, one for the crow, 
One for the blight, and two to grow.” 

Today’s farmer just doesn’t do 
and tomorrow’s isn’t going to 
do it either. The use of chemicals is 
reason for America’s 
abundance of food and fiber. 

Both land and animals have been 
made much more productive in the 
decade just closed. There are over 60 
million beef cattle and calves on the 
same pastures and range lands that 
in 1939 supported only 30 million 
head. We have doubled our output of 
beef in this country in the last three 
decades. This means that beef con- 


| sumption per person rose from 57 Ib. 


in the 1920’s to 75 lb. for an average 
in the 1950’s. Numbers of cattle in- 
creased just about the same as num- 


| bers of population. Therefore, the in- 


crease in per capita consumption re- 
sulted from marked improvement in 
productivity of beef. 

At the present time, there are 
about 4 million fewer dairy cows on 
U.S. farms than 20 years ago, but 
each cow produces on the average 
nine-tenths of a ton more milk. 

For every two eggs a hen laid in 
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GFDNA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—These are the members of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn, executive committee named at the annual 
convention in Kansas City (left to right): S. Dean Evans, Evans Grain Co., 
Salina, Kansas; Frank Heffelfinger, Ul, Peavey Feed Mills, Minneapolis; 
Charles Force, new president, Little Brothers, Kalamazoo, Mich.; C. B. Evans, 
Evans Grain Co., Decatur, Iil.; R. F. Cunningham, R. F. Cunningham & Co., 


Inc., New York; Madison Clement, chairman of the committee, Clement 
Grain Co., Waco, Texas; Alvin E. Oliver, executive vice president, Washing- 
Ind. New 


ton, D.C., and Ralph Brown, Cleveland Grain Co., Indianapolis, 
members of the executive committee not pictured are H. V. Nootbaar, H. V. 
Nootbaar & Co., Pasadena, Cal., and Sam Rice, Jr., Rice Grain Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


1939, today’s hen is laying three. 
The story of how we have more 
than doubled per capita consumption 
of chicken meat in the last 15 years 
is classic. The use of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals completely revolu- 
tionized this industry, and has sub- 
stantially made it possible for our 
good growers to produce 1 lb. of 
chicken meat with 2 Ib. of feed. This 


| is phenomenal in a biological indus- 
| try. It was undreamed of just two 
| decades ago. 

There remains yet ahead of us a 
substantial area for quality improve- 
ment and cost reduction of our food- 
stuffs through the use of insecticides, 
herbicides, growth stimulators and 
regulators, antibiotics, arsenicals, es- 
trogens and the like. Research is the 
vehicle that will extend the horizons 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER E-Z UNLOADER Z 
Board of Di Vote “YES” a 
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for to build BULK SALES 
‘Know Only PAMCO Unloads AND Loads 

SKOOP SKIPPER 
PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
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Whether you ere Chairman of the Board, Direc- 
tor or future board member, you make a wise 
business decision when you vote to buy PAMCO. 
PAMCO stretches profit margins, slashes over- 
head costs while taking the beckache out of 
customer service. PAMCO is a wise investment 
now AND for the future. 
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of useful knowledge in these areas. 
All America will benefit. 

Obviously, carefully prescribed reg- 
ulations must be developed for the 
safe use of these products. The same 
is true of swimming pools and auto- 
mobiles. Used improperly, both are 
lethal. Used properly, both are a 
great boon to contemporary civiliza- 
tion and to our standard of living. 


Yet we don’t apply the “no tolerance” | 


rule to them, just because some in- 
dividuals might misuse ‘them. We 
have evolved a broad system of rules 
for use, implemented by a sensible 
regulatory program, that works pret- 
ty well. 

We can take a lesson from this in 
connection with the regulation of 
feed additives. Let the industry, the 
government and the colleges under- 
take research to establish safe prac- 
tices for use and to define tolerance 
limits for residues below which there 
is no toxic effect. Once this.is done, 
the industry, the government and the 
extension services in the various 
states should launch a broad educa- 


tional program to insure maximum 
compliance with prescribed regula- 
tions. The industry itself should then 
pursue vigorously a self-policing pro- 


gram. 
This will result in a minimum num- 
ber of seizures and arbitrary regula- 
tory actions by the Food and Drug 
Administration. After all, the suc- 
cess of a regulatory agency is not 
measured nearly so much by the 
number of prosecutions and convic- 
tions it obtains as by the extent of 
voluntary compliance with sensible 
and enforcable rules of the game. 


TRACE LEVEL RESEARCH IN- 
STITUTE—We have just established 
at Purdue University of Trace Level 
Research Institute for residues and 
metabolites. This institute has been 
set up to facilitate research involving 
levels of toxicity of residues from 
such things as food and animal feed 
additives, pesticides, pharmaceuticals, 
cosmetics, growth regulators and 
similar materials. The intent of the 
program is to encourage research 
workers and manufacturing estab- 


lishments to pursue vigorously the 
development of new and more effec- 
tive agents in these fields, while at 
the same time, encouraging the high- 
est standards of human health and 
welfare. 

A great future lies ahead of us on 
the frontier of research. While we 
sometimes marvel at the scientific 
advances of the 1950’s in plant 
growth and livestock efficiency, it 
can be argued that we are just en- 
tering the Age of Science. We are 
just beginning to scratch the scien- 
tific frontier. This is a frontier that 
has no effective limit. It is limited 
only by the mind and imagination of 
man. Its horizons are vertical—not 
horizontal. 

The research scientists working in 
the great laboratories of agricultural 
chemical and pharmaceutical plants 
will have a lot to do with shaping 
the future of agriculture. Research 
people everywhere recognize the job 
ahead will require the hardest kind 
of work. The easy questions have al- 
ready been answered. Many of yes- 


This little pig went to market 


faster— 


Nopco KNOW-HOW in his feed helped him 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. - 


Piants: Harrison, N.J. « Peoria, Ill. « Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized* Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


terday’s research problems have been 
solved by relatively simple, straight- 
forward and fairly obvious meth- 
ods. Those that face us today are 
highly complex. We must continually 
search for new tools with sharper 
cutting edges, more potent materiais 
and new ways of using them if we 
are to get the job done. 

Organized and imaginative re- 
search is the vehicle which will push 
the scientific frontier beyond limits 
we scarcely dare dream of today. It 
follows logically, therefore, that if we 
can keep our economy free and pre- 
serve an environment in which indi- 
vidual producers and scientists are 
free, to dream little about new 
techniques and new ideas, and to en- 
joy the fruits of their dreams, we 
shall experience phenomenal progress 
in the next generation. 

We must search diligently for a 
basis of common understanding 
among government regulators, re- 
search scientists and business execu- 
tives so that we can meet the dual 
objectives of a safe and healthful food 
supply on the one hand, while at the 
same time availing ourselves of every 
scientific aid to produce, process and 
merchandise that food supply ever 
more efficiently and economically. 

These dual objectives are not in 
conflict. They are completely com- 
patible and attainable if sensible and 
determined men can set themselves 
diligently to the task in an atmos- 
phere of scientific objectivity, unim- 
peded by such modern phenomena as 
the news release, the press confer- 
ence and the congressional hearing. 


Firm to New 


Custom Mixing Plan 


BLUE EARTH, MINN. — Kark 
Milling Co., Blue Earth, is opening 
a wholesale division to promote the 
sale of a new custom mixing pro- 
gram and a new product known as 
Kark’s Appetizer brand formula 
mixes, it was announced by Joe Gun- 
derson, an official of the firm. 

Mr. Gunderson says the new pro- 
gram is “a natural” for Kark because 
the firm is a basic manufacturer of 
meat and bone scraps, poultry by- 
products meal and hydrolyzed feather 
meal. 

C. M. (Larry) Langfeld, formerly 
with Pro-Vid-All Mills, Litchfield, 
Minn., and American Mill Service, 
Minneapolis, will promote the sale of 
the new product and other basic 
items through feed dealers in Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. 


BIG CATTLE OPERATION 


NEWCASTLE, WYO.— The LAK 
Ranch near here currently is con- 
structing feedlots which will be used 
eventually to feed 10,000 head of cat- 
tle twice a year. The ranch will soon 
complete its new feed mill, and at 
the edge of a range a new slaughter- 
ing plant is being built. 


FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
STRONG-SCOTT 


451 Toft Street N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Get complete information 
on the newest type 
Grain and Feed Processing 
Equipment 
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FREE COLOR BROCHURE 
Grinding [Meters 
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REPLACE DRIED WHEY 


POUND FOR POUND 
WITH 
$4.86 PER CWT. 


ordens special blend of whey 
factors from Milk and Grain 
flows freely—doesn’t cake, dust 
or take up atmospheric moisture. 
High in protein, low in lactose 
(6-77), for standardized whey 
factors activity at lowest cost, 
there is nothing to match it! 
(And have you tried it as carrier 
for your pre-mix?) 


N 
tod 
4 
*f.0.b. Hampshire, Ii, 
phone or wire collect to: 
Borde 
Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, Illinois 
= Madison Avenue + New York 17, New York 
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Honeggers can 
help you... 


DOUBLE 
YOUR 
TONNAGE 
TRIPLE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


What others have done, 
you can also do! 


A little over a year ago we became 
a member of the network of Hon- 
egger Associate Hatcheries. During 
that year our sales of Honegger Lay- 
er Chix were more than double our 
goal. Our hog feed business also more 
than doubled. 

We were in the hatchery and feed 
business before we joined Honeggers’ 
but we had our heads in the sand. 


Now we're GOING and GROWING! 


Glenn McDaniel, Owner 
Mac's Hatchery 
Marion, Indiana 


with HONEGGERS’ 


Need for Improved 
Management Noted at 


Georgia Cattle Course 


TIFTON, GA.—Georgia is holding 
a firm place in the nation’s beef cat- 
tle industry, but changes are rapidly 
coming which will compel even bet- 
ter management and planning, ac- 
cording to specialists who spoke at a 
Beef Cattle Short Course recently 
at Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 
College here. 

About 125 south Georgia beef cat- 
tle growers attended the meeting and 
heard the program prepared by Dean 
T. M. Cordell, college short course 
director. 

“Despite the comparatively mild 
weather, wintering cattle is the 
greatest problem of the South,” said 
B. L. Southwell, animal husbandman 
at Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station, Tifton, in his talk on “Eco- 
nomical Wintering of Cattle.” 

He said rain determines quality of 
the grass available in the area for 
wintering cattle. 

He advised leaving brood cattle on 
late summer grass as long as possi- 
ble. November frost usually kills 
summer grass, and then it is usually 
necessary to supplement the grazing 
with 1-2 lb. protein meal per head 
per day, especially those with suck- 
ling calves. 

“Try to keep the cows on the sum- 
mer grass to Jan. 1, and then feed 
them one of three ways—either hay 
(coastal Bermuda in this area), silage 
or limited green grazing and hay,” 
he said. “When green grazing is 
used, it can be rationed by letting 
cows graze a while in the morning 
and then eat roughage the rest of 
the day.” 

Information concerning compara- 
tive tests now in progress at the 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station was given by Dr. D. W. 
Beardsley of the station. 

“Data obtained thus far show that 
pelleted coastal Bermuda does fatten 
cattle, but there is nothing to in- 
dicate that this practice is eco- 
nomical,” he said. “The tests will be 
completed later and data published.” 

Charles E. Bell, chief of the live- 
stock division, Federal Agricultural 
Extension Service, Washington, told 
the group where the Southeast stands 
in cattle production. 

“The southern states produced 
12.8% of the nation’s beef cattle in 
1950, but this percentage had grown 
to 148% by 1960,” he said. “By 1975, 


Grain & Flour Exchange for 1960 are, from left: Sitting—Roland C. Koelsch, 
Charles J. Koelsch Grain Co., treasurer; Loren A. O’Brien, Merrimack Farm- 
ers Exchange, first vice president; Herbert F. Koelsch, Charles J. Koelsch 
Grain Co., president; Paul Sutliff, John Lee Co., and Gerard Roy, Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, secretary; standing—John H. Lee, John H. Lee Co.; A. Ware 
Bosworth, Bosworth Commission Co.; Robert W. Richards, Wirthmore Feeds, 
Inc.; Raymond ©. Grandone, Grandone, Inc., and John P. Brooks, H. K. Web- 
ster Co., all directors. Directors not pictured include: Gordon K. Bass, New 
York Central Railroad; R. N. MacDonald, broker, and Charles J. Koelsch, 


Charles J. Koelsch Grain Co. 


Boston Exchange Elects 1960 Officers 


BOSTON—Herbert F. Koelsch of 
the Charles J. Koelsch Grain Co. was 
elected president of the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange during the group’s 
recent annual meeting held on the 
trading floor of the exchange build- 
ing. He succeeds John P. Brooks, 
who was presented a Polaroid camera 
by Mr. Koelsch on behalf of the ex- 
change membership. 

New first vice president is Loren 
A. O’Brien, Merrimack Farmers Ex- 
change, and new second vice presi- 
dent is Paul Sutliff, John H. Lee Co. 
Roland C. Koelsch, Charles J. 


Koelsch Grain Co., is exchange treas- 
urer and Gerard Roy, Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad, is secretary. 

New directors are Gordon K. Bass, 
New York Central Railroad and John 
P. Brooks, H. K. Webster Co. 

The exchange’s annual banquet and 
cocktail party were held at the Sher- 
aton Plaza, with approximately 300 
members and guests from as far 
away as California in attendance. 

Mr. Sutliff, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, spoke brief- 
ly on the problems facing the feed 
industry. 


25% more beef will be needed to fill 
demand of the nation’s expanded 
population.” He added that because 
of weather, land factor and other 


features, the Southeast “is the logical 


place for expansion of beef produc- 
tion.” 

Mr. Bell noted that the market 
situation has undergone changes in 
recent years, and that now the chain 
stores dominate the market, using 
80% of the beef. He said that in the 
future a greater percentage of the 
cattle market will be fed out in the 
area in which it is produced. 

“Because of the rising cost of rais- 
ing cattle, larger units are coming 
into being,” he said. “The small pro- 
ducer must use the greatest efficien- 


cy possible to make a profit.” 

Mr. Bell pointed out that the trend 
in livestock production is toward de- 
centralization. He said more cattle 
are being produced on the west coast 
than ever, while feeding in the Corn 
Belt is going down. He said the 
greatest demand of today is for car- 
casses weighing 500-600 Ib. 

“The next decade will be one of , 
making things happen and continu-/ 
ing to make progress,” Mr. Bell ae 


FEED FIRM FORMED 
DULUTH, MINN.—Vicking Feed | 
Inc:, has been formed by Roy G. 


Floan, Detroit Lakes, and five Mick- ,; 
elson brothers. Mr. Floan is presi- / 


dent. 
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EFFICIENT 

BAG CLOSING 

EQUIPMENT 


se 


@ Total weight, only 10/2 pounds. 

@ Requires no installation, supports or 
plant space... 
electrical outlet. 

@ Handles all textile and paper bags. 

@ Closes average 100 Ib. bag in less than 
6 seconds. 


merely plug into any 


Catalog File of 
Closing Equipment 


TAPE BINDING ATTACHMENT 


¢ Produces perfect tape-bound 
closures. 

¢ Complete portability main- 
toined. 

¢ Can be quickly removed when 

tape-binding is not required. 


AUTOMATIC MODEL BA-6 
Bogs start the sewing operation when they reach the head. 
After sewing, thread is cut automatically and conveyor belt 
continues to move bag. Instantaneous start/stop controls. 


Write or call today 


HONEGGERS’ 
*FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


DAVE FISCHBEIN CO., 


2730 30th Ave. S., Dept. CL 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 


BOSTON EXCHANGE OFFICERS — Officers and directors of the Boston . 
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“Tm 

bag that 
| sets knocked | 
around a 

lot in my 
business.” 


“Me, too. And I don’t think I could stand it if Chase didn’t know 
‘ how to pick the paper!” Fact! Chase buys all these types of paper 
on the open market: stretchable, non-skid, creped or regular kraft...fully bleached, semi-bleached 
and colored outer sheets. This means Chase has the pick of the best from many sources. Result: Bags 
with maximum strength, minimum bulk, more value for you. You pay no more for the best bags, 


beautifully printed. Make sure you 


get them—from Chase! CHASE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue -New York 17, N.Y 
32 Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coas‘ 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC + CONSUMER-SIZE AND LAMINATED BAGS 
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AMI Urges Boost 
In Chemical Study 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Amer- 
ican Meat Institute has urged Con- 
gress to increase sharply appropria- 
tions to the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture for scientific research to 
develop new agricultural chemicals 
that would not leave questionable 
residues. 

Aled P. Davies, AMI vice president, 
told the House Subcommittee on Ag- 
ricultural Appropriations that the 
current budget request for $1.5 mil- 
lion should be increased by “8 or 10 
times” with one third of the total 
set aside for a modern laboratory. 

In his testimony, Mr. Davies urged 
approval of the budget bureau’s re- 
quest for an appropriation of $21.5 
million for federal meat inspection 
during fiscal 1961. 

The institute’s statement also call- 
ed for additional funds to permit the 


of the major hog-producing states in- 
stead of being limited to the 10 states 
now used in the preparation of pig 
crop estimates. 


“USDA Should Take Lead” 


“The department of agriculture is 
doing far too little research on chem- 
icals for agriculture,” Mr. Davies as- 
serted. “The producer, especially the 
producer of livestock and dairy prod- 
ucts, needs improved methods for 
dealing with the mgultitude of dis- 
eases and pests that threaten every 
day to destroy and contaminate his 
products. The department should 
take the lead in developing new 
chemicals, unique methods for the 
use of chemicals and biological me- 
thods for dealing with these diseases 
and pests without leaving any ques- 
tionable residues.” 

Mr. Davies suggested that in areas 


where residues in food or feed are 
of critical - consideration, USDA 
should take the lead in new develop- 
ments which will maintain consumer 
confidence in agricultural products. 

“The American Meat Institute is 
especially glad to see that the de- 
partment has requested $1.5 million 
for intensive research to develop new 
chemicals and biological measures 
for use in agriculture to avoid haz- 
ards from residues,” Mr. Davies com- 
mented. “Our only quarrel with this 
request is that it is, in our opinion, 
not nearly enough when we consider 
that private industry requires $1-1.5 
million to develop just one chemical 
for the market.” 


Pig Crop Report 

Regarding the crop and livestock 
reporting service of USDA, Mr. Da- 
vies said it was AMI’s understanding 
that USDA has a plan which would 
expand the quarterly pig crop report 
from the present 10 states to 16 
states—-includes 12 north central 


nursing 
palatability pig pre-starter 


and starter rations 


Sow milk flavor with 

“sweet tooth” balance helps 
solve the old problem... 

get feed into baby pigs early 


Nutritionists agree that the period from birth 
to 25 pounds is the most critical stage in a pig’s 
life. Nutritionally his needs are both exacting 
and great. He needs to eat an abundance of dry 
feed during this time for best performance. 


Research results from Iowa State University 
reveal that the flavor and odor components of 
sow milk incorporated into dry baby pig rations 
along with the proper “sweet tooth” balance 


greatly improve palatability. 


Pignectar (sow milk flavor) provides the taste 
. helps hog producers dry 
puts the important 
palatability factor in pre-starter and starter 


baby pigs love.. 
nurse pigs off the sow... 


rations economically. 


As little as 1 pound per ton formulated into pig 
pre-starter and starter rations is the first step to 
a sound TASTE-STAGE feeding plan. The next 


step is to use 44 pound of Sucro Flavor (swine 
sweet feed flavor) per ton in grower rations and 
4 pound per ton of fattener-finisher feeds. 


We know nutritional requirements of pigs change 
with age. Now we know that taste requirements 
change as well. . . 
ity in complete feeding programs. 


Pignectar and Sucro Flavor are your only research 
proven swine feed flavors. You may wish to re- 


a key to controlled palatabil- 


confirm results on your test farms. Place your 


*Trademark 


order now. We are filling quantity 
shipments of our Pignectar immedi- 
ately. Farmers are already learning 
of the benefits of Pignectar and 
TASTE-STAGE feeding through the 
pages of National Hog Farmer, 
Breeder’s Gazette, etc. 


Take advantage of our introductory offer. 


TURKEY TESTINGS 
OFF SHARPLY 


WASHINGTON—Number of tur- 
keys tested during February for pul- 
lorum disease was down 39% from 
the same month a year ago, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
The total number tested was 226,352. 

The biggest drop was in the “other 
heavy breeds” class, mostly broad 
breasted bronze, down 59% from a 
year earlier with a total of 80,345. 
The number of heavy white breeds 
tested totaled 89,015, compared with 
99,383 in February, 1959, a decrease 
of 10%. The number of light breeds 

56,992—a 


ber tested was down 14% from 


states, North Carolina, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 

He said the plan “seems very feas- 
ible,” and he commented that AMI 
believes some of the money requested 
for agricultural research “could be 
wisely earmarked for improvement 
of the livestock-estimating proced- 
ures and reports.” 


Milling Plant Planned 


STATESVILLE, N.C.—Plans have 
been completed for a new plant for 
Star Milling Co. It will give 10,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. 

The new building will be located 
on the Taylorsville Road. It is ex- 
pected to be completed in about 90 
days. 

Contract for the construction has 
been awarded to P. S. West Con- 
struction Co., Statesville. 


MILLS 
are made in Single Duty, Double Duty 


ROSKAMP GRAIN ROLLER 


dal dal 


and Dual-Purpose All 
are made in sizes 9x12, 9x18, 
9x30 and 12x30. 


Capacity from 75 te 300 bushels of 
oats per hour or 200 to 1,600 bushels 
of corn per hour. 


SOLID WHITE IRON ROLLS are 


9x24, 


guaranteed to last ten years. They 
are corrugated to your requirements. 


ia 


i 


| 


CHALLENGE T HULLER 
FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 N. Clark St., Dept. F-3 

Chicago 14, Illinois WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 

i [_] Send 50-Ib. trial order of PIGNECTAR @ $2 per Ib., and i 

' 50 Ibs. Sucro Flavor @ $2.50 per Ib. Trial orders are credited ; Q OSKAMP 

towards future quantity discount shipments. (Also send FREE 
$1 10 retail Short-Wave ] short-wave transistor radio. My money will be refunded if | am not satisfied, and | will | HULLER 
Transistor Radio 1 keep the radio.) Sorry, but only | radio to the first 100 customers! ' MFG. CO. 
fo first 100 Customers ordering 50 ibs. CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
aad Rush FREE sample of PIGNECTAR with complete research data ond price schedules, 

We are convinced that swine TASTE-STAGE feeding ! Nome . 
will be profitable to you. In appreciation of your | | 
cooperation in trying our program to convince yourself [| | Company name 
... we want you to have this short-wave Transistor 1 ; CHECK 
Radio. Listen to the markets, listen to the news, listen Address 
to all corners of the world .. . but above all, listen to i i FEEDSTUFFS 
what the pigs tell you about palatability when Pignectar § City. _Ione. State | | 
and Sucro Flavor are used in your swine feeds. . on WANT ADS!! 


USDA to expand its crop and live- wi eo 
stock reporting services. Such an in- 
crease, it said, would permit the pig 
crop reports to be based on all 16 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 26%. & 
| During July through February, the 
| main months for testing the turkeys 4 
| 
| the 
number tested during this period a. 
| year earlier, totaling 3,138,567. 
| Heavy white breeds tested were up 
2%, but testing of other heavy 
of light breed turkeys tested was 
40% less than the number tested dur- \ 
ing the period July, 1958, through 
February, 1959. 
we = 
(= 
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Give your the 
alfalfa richly deserves! 


MERRY-MIXER 


> DEHY ALFALFA 
GREENULES 


Produced from the world’s 
finest alfalfa crop 


Any feedstuff worth marketing is worth Merry 
Mixer dehydrated alfalfa Greenules. 


Before placing your next order, ask yourself 


when you have so many of them in Merry 
Mixer alone? 


Why buy just any dehydrated alfalfa when 
Merry Mixer offers you the best at no extra cost? 


these questions: 


Why take extra steps to procure various nutri- 
tional elements important to your feed formula 


Insist on Merry Mixer. . . the name best known 
in the feed industry for quality, uniformity 
and service. 


3 PLANT LOCATIONS 


Fremont, omni Phone: Park 1-7000 Guntersville, Alabama Phone: Justice 2-3156 
Nebraska City, Nebr. FREMONT 


B 

3 
| 

CONSOLIDATED 


we 


VITAMI 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 


FOR 
BEST SERVICE 


ON 


NS A&D 


PLUS 
PREMIXES 


COMPANY 


BOX 147 Serving the 
CHILLICOTHE Feed Trade 
MISSOURI For Over 
PHONE 1047 20 Years 


Write for information, 
specifications and prices 
on all Nor-Vell prod- 
ucts. We will custom 
bulld to sult your re- 
quirements. 


Solve Your Coarse Cleaning 
Problems With NOR-VELL 


GYRATORY 
SCREEN 


The newest idea in coarse cleaning. One to four 
sieves for efficient screening or crumbling. High 
capacity, dependable, economical. A perfectly bal- 
anced machine, self-contained in one simple unit. 
Sturdy construction gives long, trouble-free service. 


Ideas Save Firm 
Money, Up Sales 


By CHARLES L. STRATTON 
Special Writer 


FITCHBURG, MASS.—United Co- 
operative Farmers, Inc., of Fitch- 
burg, has incorporated a number of 
unique ideas into its operations to 


| help encourage sales and save mon- 
| ey. 


Among these ideas are a sample 


| bulk feed bin, a feed salesman’s re- 
| minder and a hopper car loading sys- 


tem, according to Toivo Neimi, feed 
mill superintendent. 

A large wooden model of a bulk 
feed bin stands just outside the en- 
trance to the firm’s retail feed store 
to show potential bulk feed custom- 
ers how a bulk bin is constructed. 

“There’s no problem about getting 
bulk bins constructed either,”’ says 


; | Mr. Neimi. “Some of the feed mill 


employees are available after hours 
to work with the farmer and build 
bulk bins at cost.” 

Another item designed to promote 


| more sales is a chart stapled just 


’ | above the clipboards of the truck 
| drivers of the firm. 
’ | serves to remind them of good sales- 


It constantly 


| manship and proper treatment of 


| 


customers. Each driver has a clip- 
board for holding order slips. 

The feed mill has used an old auger 
unloading 7%-ton bulk feed truck 
for loading 30-ton hopper cars with 
feed. Mr. Neimi says that this is 
considerably less than the cost of 
special equipment for conveying feed 
from mill to hopper cars. 

“It only takes a few minutes to 
fill the bulk truck at the feed mill 
and only four truckloads to fill a 
hopper car, averaging between 1%- 
2 hours to fill the hopper car,” says 
Mr. Neimi. “The hopper car is locat- 


SAMPLE BULK FEED BIN—Toivo 
Neimi, feed mill superintendent, 


shows a wooden model of a bulk feed 
bin on display outside the retail feed 
store, It is placed there to show po- 
tential bulk feed customers how a 
bulk bin is constructed. 


UNIQUE CAR LOADER—This shows 


FEED SALESMAN’S REMINDER— 
Toivo Neimi, superintendent of the 
feed mill, shows the chart reminder 
positioned above clipboards of deliv- 
erymen. Each driver has his own 
clipboard for holding feed order slips. 


ed on the spur track only about 100 
yards from the feed mill.” 

Mr. Neimi points out that the spur 
track could be extended to the mill, 
but there wouldn’t be any way of 
weighing. The only cost under the 
truck setup—the truck already has 
been depreciated—is for truck re- 
pairs, gasoline and labor. 

The firm ships about three hopper 
carloads weekly and has been using 
an old bulk feed truck for loading 
hopper cars for the past two years. 
Mr. Neimi says, “Considering our 
savings, we can well afford to spend 
money for truck repairs.” 


Minnesota Firm Seeks 
Soybean Plant Funds 


ST. CLOUD, MINN.—Renewed ef- 
fort to develop financing for the pro- 
posed soybean processing plant west 
of here has been started, according 
to M. G. Wells, general manager, 
Central Minnesota Processors, Inc. 

The firm has retained James P. 
Penn, Minneapolis, former brokerage 
firm executive, to aid its general 
manager and directors in obtaining 
necessary funds to start construction 
on the $550,000 project. 

Plans announced last fall called 
for the purchase of the six-acre Lib- 
erty Granite Co. site three miles west 
of here and the development of pres- 
ent buildings with additions into an 
80-ton-per-day soybean extraction 
plant. Options have been taken on 
that property and nearby land, offi- 
cials said. 

The financing plan includes issuing 
550,000 shares of class A preferred, 
non-voting stock which will pay divi- 
dends up to 5% each year. The stock 
will be offered at $1 per share in 
blocks or multiples of 100 shares or 
more, Mr. Wells stated. 

The company expects to complete 
financing by April 30. Modifications 
and new construction can then begin 
immediately with the plant in opera- 
tion by harvest time, Mr. Wells said. 


how the hopper car is loaded with feed 


from a bulk truck. “It takes a few minutes to fill the bulk truck at the feed 
mill and only four truckloads to fill a hopper car, averaging between 1',-2 
hours to fill the hopper car,” says Toivo Neimi, mill superintendent. 
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the 
vaccination program 
gives planned, lasting 
against 


coccidiosis the 


FS-3260 
DORN and MITCHELL LABS., INC., Opelika, Alabama 


Please send me full data, including prices, on the Cocctvac 


Vaccination Program. 
This program teams COccIVAC, a coccidiosis 
vaccine, with a recommended coccidiostat, such nant. 
as TRITHIADOL® . . . gives pullets a measured, 
controlled infection and protects them while im- ADORESS 
munity is being developed. Coccivac and TrI- 
THIADOL are sold also by Sterwin Chemicals Inc. CITY. STATE 


MANUFACTURER DEALER 


| 
i 
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Convention 
Calendar 


March 27-29 — Colorado Grain, 
Milling & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver; sec., O. W. 
Eriksen, 519 Boston Bidg., Denver 2. 

March 29—New Jersey Poultry Nu- 
trition Institute; Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; R. L. Squibb, 
chairman, Poultry Science Depart- 
ment. 

March $1-April 2—Pacific Dairy & 


Poultry Assn. Exposition and Con- 
vention; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; association office, 1304 E. 7th 
St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 

April 1-2— Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 407 Fort Worth Club 
Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 


Auditorium, Lincoln; sec. Howard 
W. Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
April 6—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
Memorial Center, Fowler Hall, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; Da- 
vid D. Jackson, Extension Poultry- 


man. 

April 10—Informal Poultry Nutri- 
tion Conference; Chicago, Ill.; Dr. M. 
L. Sunde, Poultry Department, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

April 10—Informal Poultry Nutri- 
tion Conference; Waldorf Ballroom, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago; Ed- 
ward C. Naber, Poultry Science Dept., 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 

April 11-18—Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 13, Il. 

April 11-15—Federation of Ameri- 
can Societies for Experimental Biolo- 
gy; Waldorf Ballroom, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago; Edward C. Na- 
ber, Poultry Science Dept., Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10. 


April 17-19—Animal Health Insti- 


Patented 


Ali \ 


\ 
using reversible elbows and Gerber's 
bin spouting. 


and one which works. 


The Gerber Roto Filo Distributor 


This illustration shows a typical Roto Flo installation 


Keep Your Grain Quality Up With the 
GERBER 
PORTABLE AERATION UNIT 


Yes—the Gerber Portable Aeration Unit can be the best pur- 
chese you have ever made. Low in cost—high in efficiency— 
easily moved to the point of trouble—aend adequate for the 
job—this carefully designed and adequately tested unit has 
proven its worth in hundreds of installations. A practical and 
down to earth approach to the problems of grain storage— 


LET GERBER SOLVE YOUR 
GRAIN AND FEED HANDLING PROBLEMS 


% GERBER'S REVERSIBLE ELBOW 


Save installation 
time by using Gerber 
Reversible Elbows. 
Loosen one nut and 
adjust elbow to 
angle desired. Made 
of Hi Carbon Steel 
for longer wear. Any 
size available, 6" 
and up. 


Use the Round Ger- 
ber Valve and elimi- 
nate special square 
to round transition. 
Valve can be flang- 
ed to connect to 
flanged spouting. 
Note the adjustable 
handle. Outlets can 
be straight down as 
shown or at natural 
angle. Round valve 
furnished in bucket 
or basket type only. 


high quality 


Square Valves can 
be made in either 
the flop gate style or 
bucket Outlets 
can be furnished 
straight down as 
shown or at natural 
angle. 6" to 16" 
sizes available. Spe- 
cial bottom drop out 
valves can also be 
furnished. 


Attach Deflector to 
end of spout to de- 
flect the flow of 
grain. Long lasting 
as grain wears 
against grain instead 
of metal. Can also 
furnish self-cleaning 
Dead Stops. 


Pending 


2-WAY SQUARE VALVE 


% ROUND DEAD STOP DEFLECTORS 


% 2-WAY ROUND VALVE 


PHONE 


April 7— Feeders Day; North 
Platte Experiment Station, College 
of Agriculture, University of Nebras- 
ka. 

April 29—Washington Beef Cattle 
Day; Washington State University, 
Pullman; Dr. Irwin Dyer, Animal 
Science Dept. 

May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Association Office, 1955 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

May 24-25—Egg Marketing and 
Merchandisers Institute; Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1—Georgia Poultry 
Institute; Rock Eagle, Georgia; Mil- 
ton Dendy, Extension Poultryman, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 3-4—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

1961 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 


tute; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Shops 
Bidg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 21—New England Dairy Feed 
Conference; Hotel Lenox, Boston, 
Mass.; chm., Dr. Stanley N. Gaunt, 
Dairy and Animal Science Dept., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 

April 21-23—Florida Beef Cattle 
Breeders and Herdsmens Short 
Course; University of Florida Live- 


(Turn to page 24) 


High Potency 
Most Economical 
Vitamin K Available 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 
Valley Stream, Long Island, N.Y. 


*U.S. Patents 2,331 808 & 2,367,302 


GERBER SHEET METAL, Inc. 


518 SOUTH THIRD STREET MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


FEderal 8-846] | 
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The strategic geographical location of Butler Chemical 
Company allows them to furnish feed and mineral 


BuTLER PoLtypuHos has an all time high phos- 
phorus content of 19% with a minimum 32% — max- 
imum 35% calcium and no more than 0.19% fluorine. 


manufacturers a defluorinated phosphate .. . 
LYPHOS . . . at a low, low delivered cost per unit of phos- 
phorus. This is especially true for those manufacturers 
located in the western half of the United States. 


BuTLER PoLLypHos can be obtained in 100 Ib. 
multi-wall bags, in bulk, or in truck or carload lots. 

Phone, wire or write us or your nearest Butler 
Sales Agent for delivered prices of BUTLER PoLLYPHOS 
to your plant. 


ri1tler 


Sales Division:1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas .Phone CA 2-9711 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Piant & Warehouse: P.O. Box938 ¢ Galena Park, Texas *« Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis * Carroll Swanson SalesCo.,Des Moines + Warren Sales Co., Denver 
James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles White Star ConcentratesCo., Portland E.A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C, 
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major 


Exciting new medication concept can give you an important 
new business tool for more hog feed tonnage 


Every feed man now has a research-proven way to add 
previously impossible performance to hog feeds . . . 
performance that will build new customers and added 
volume fast. 

Briefly, the new breakthrough is a 21-day sow feed- 
ing idea that helps protect baby pigs from scours, 
saves more pigs, and gives heavier weaning weights. 

Key to the plan is well-known nf-180 (brand of 
furazolidone), already widely accepted as a swift, ef- 
fective scours treatment for hogs of all ages... even 
where commonly used drugs have failed regularly. Now 
this new idea makes it possible to treat the sow and 
thereby protect the baby pigs. All it involves is fortify- 
ing the normal sow ration with 150 grams of furazoli- 
done per ton of total ration for one week before and 
two weeks after farrowing. 


Why it works 


Even top-notch management and sanitation practices 
often fail to protect baby pigs against enteritis trou- 
bles. Visible signs of troubles are obvious scouring 
and death losses. Less noticeable (but probably more 
costly) is the way these intestinal troubles hamper 
the process of converting feed into pork. Too often 
the blame is improperly placed on the feed, instead of 
where it belongs . . . on hidden disease drag which 
causes slow, costly gains. 

Now the new nf-180 “treat the sow to protect the 


CLEAN. PENS DISINFECT 


pigs” feeding plan attacks the problem where it starts 
...inside the sow. 


‘“*Missing link’’ is internal sanitation 

The “missing link” in sanitation programs is the sow 
herself. The minute she walks into the farrowing pen, 
she can spread scours organisms in spite of the strict 
sanitation precautions you have used. The disinfecting, 
cleaning, and washing can be undone because the sow 
carries scours and enteritis organisms inside her body, 
Within hours, these bacteria in her intestinal tract can 
be turned loose in the pen through the droppings. 

Only some method of internal sanitation can solve the 
problem... break the vicious scours infection cycle. 


Major sanitation breakthrough 


Now, after more than three years of college and farm 
research, a way to achieve internal sanitation for sows 
has been mapped out and proven. It is simple... 
economical . . . surprisingly effective. 

With this new plan, you can produce sow feeds 
which close the critical gap in swine sanitation which 
has plagued every hog raiser. A sow ration containing 
150 grams of furazolidone per ton of total ration, fed 
one week before and two weeks after farrowing, makes 
it unlikely that sows will pass on (through droppings) 
the disease organisms which swiftly attack baby pigs. 
These are the bacteria which cause scours, enteritis 


nf-180 sow feeding is the final link in your swine sanitation program 


« | 


WASH SOW © FEED NF-180 


+ + « thoroughly 
to kill bacteria 
ond parasites, 


«+» at least two 
weeks before far- 
rowing dates, 


+ « « one week - 
before, two weeks 
after farrowing. 


«+ with worm 
soapsuds before 
putting in pen, 


| | 
} 
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sow feeding for the Sixties! 


Pigs from sows fed nf-180 averaged two pounds 
heavier than pigs from unmedicated sows at 
3 weeks of age. 


troubles, unthriftiness, and unprofitable gains which 
are too often wrongly blamed on the feed, 


Disease-free pigs? 
No, this new nf-180 sow ration does not assure disease- 
free pigs. For example, nf-180 is not known to be ef- 
fective against transmissible gastro-enteritis (T.G.E.) 
. .. nor is any other available drug. But nf-180 will 
provide the best bacterial scours protection available 
today. 

As a result, the nf-180 sow ration makes it possible 
for you to offer hog men a better way .. . a totally 
new way ... to get better performance from the feed 
you sell them. They'll welcome the saving of more 
pigs, the faster gains, thriftier gains, huskier pigs at 
weaning time, and freedom from scours losses. And 
you'll like the way it takes much of the risk out of hog 
feed financing. 


Potent sales clincher 


This new nf-180 “treat the sow to protect the pigs” 
plan can be a potent sales story for you this year. Use 
it to gain new dollar volume and new customers. We 
will provide consumer promotional materials for your 
salesmen .. . technical data and test results for you to 
study. Get the full story . . . then cash in on this 
major breakthrough in pork production! Write us today. 


HESS & CLARK 


Division of Vick Chemical Co. 
Ashland, Ohio 


brand of 


furazolidone 
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By eighth week, pigs from sows fed according 
to this new nf-180 plan weighed nearly eight 
pounds more, 


Convenient nf-180 pre-mix 


If you’re a feed dealer, you'll 
especially like the convenience 
of nf-180 Custom Mix Ten for 
mixing the new nf-180 sow ra- 
tion. Custom Mix Ten (con- 
taining 10 grams furazolidone 
per pound) simplifies your 
mixing and measuring jobs... 
ideal for individual orders. Fif- 
teen pounds provides enough 
of the active drug furazolidone 
to properly medicate one ton 
of sow feed. 


nf-180 Concentrate for feed 
manufacturers 


Three pounds of nf-180 Concentrate furnishes 
the necessary 150 grams of furazolidone need- 
ed for the sow ration described on these 
pages. Use nf-180 Concentrate for mixing big 
tonnages where precision equipment is avail- 
able . . . works equally well in pellets or meal. 


Complete college test results 


Full data on several college tests and actual 
field feeding trials are available in a special 
report prepared for feed manufacturers and 
dealers, Write, wire, or call today for your 


Copy. 
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The Ranch Mart 

95th and Mission Road 
Prairie Village 15, Kansas 
Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 


DEPENDABILITY... 
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stock Pavilion, Gainesville; Dr. T. H. 
Cunha, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

April 22—Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Ani- 
mal Science Dept. 

April 21-23—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John Gil- 
more, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April £1-283—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, Wi- 
chita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 
Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 

April 24-28—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 East Ponce De Leon Ave., De- 
catur. 

May 1-4—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute; Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; asst. gen. mgr., Mal 
Xavier, 1614 20th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 

May 9-11 — American Feed Manuvu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec.. W T. Diamond, 53 W 
Jackson Blvd.. Chicago 4. 

May 9-11 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Dept., Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bldg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

May 11—South Carolina Poultry 
Festival; Batesburg-Leesville, S.C.; 
sec., W. E. Sanders, Batesburg. 

May 15-16—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson 
City; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville. 

May 15-17— National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., John F. Moloney, 
Box 5736, Memphis 4, Tenn. 

May 23-27 — Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens; sponsored by 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
sec., Harold E. Ford, 235 East Ponce 
De Leon Ave.,. Decatur. 

June 6-7—Central Retall Feed 
Assn.; Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Eldon Roesler, 1712 W. St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee. 

June 9— Ohio Beef Cattle Day; 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Northwestern Substation, Hoyt- 


ville. 
dune 12-14—Eastern Federation of 
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Feed Merchauts, Inc.; Whiteface Inn, 
Lake Placid, N.Y.; exec. director, 
Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 13-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; Hilton Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas; sec., G. M. Barn- 
hart, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 14-15 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-17—NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, NJ. 

June 16-18—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Jasper Park, Alber- 
ta, Canada; chm., R. Hill, P. O. Box 
39, Edmonton, Alberta. 

June 17-18 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Selbyville, Delaware; Del- 
marva Poultry Industry, Inc., R.F.D. 
No. 2, Box 47, Georgetown. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec. Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 19-22—The American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Utah State University, 
Logan; sec, H. F. Judkins, 32 
Ridgeway Circle, White Plains, N.Y. 

dune 21-22—Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.; sec., Maurice B, Rowe, De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1119 State 
Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

June 23-24—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council] Business Manage- 
ment Conference for Egg and Poultry 
Marketing Cooperatives; Hotel Vik- 
ing, Newport, Rhode Island; Alfred 


Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 24-25—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; Arkansas Poultry 
Federation, P.O. Box 1446, Little 
Rock; chm., Jerry Hinshaw, Spring- 
dale. 

July 19-21—American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition; Ellis Auditori- 
um, Memphis, Tenn.; sponsored by 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration; sec., Don M. Turnbull, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

July 23-26— Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bldg., Atlanta 5, Ga 

July 29— Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 2-5— Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
C. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

August 12—Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 14-18—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 
Georgia, Athens; sec., Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce De Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

August 19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Sept. 1-6—International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14. D.C. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 

(Turn to CALENDAR, page 96) 
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New Bemis Brite-Lite* Inks won’t actually light up the dark 
... but they will light up your brand and your sales ........ 


The greatest advance in burlap bag printing in ten years, Brite-Lite Inks are the development of 
Bemis’ own ink mill. Ask your Bemis Man to show you examples of Brite-Lite printing on 
burlap bags. You'll be amazed and delighted at the bright- on 

ness and sharpness. And you'll want to specify Brite-Lite— flexible packaging 


the premium inks for premium merchandising packages. ideas 


are born 


GENERAL OFFICES—408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2 e@ SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Says Low Feed Cost 
Is Why Minnesota 
Leads in Turkeys 


ST. PAUL — Minnesota’s national 
lead in turkey numbers probably will 
go unchallenged for years to come, 
according to Dr. Elton Johnson, poul- 
try department head, University of 
Minnesota. He says the main reason 
why Minnesota will maintain its po- 
sition is that turkey feed in the Mid- 
west is at least $10@15 ton cheaper 
than in Utah, California or other ma- 
jor western turkey areas. 

Dr. Johnson says low feed costs 
give Minnesota a big competitive 
edge, since the turkey business op- 
erates on close margins. 

Cheaper feed here is due to heavy 
corn and soybean production in the 
Midwest. “These crops cost the Utah 
or California grower more because of 
transportation expenses,” he notes. 

As a result, Dr. Johnson expects 
Minnesota’s turkey business to stay 


strong and pr »bably get even bigger. 
Minnesota growers raised 13% mil- 
lion birds in 1959—more than any 
other state. California still leads in 
total pounds, though. Turkeys there 
are fed to heavier average weights. 

With the difference in production 
costs, Dr. Johnson also expects Min- 
nesota, Iowa and Wisconsin to make 
up the major turkey-surplus area of 
the future. California, for the first 
time, was not a turkey exporting 
state in 1959. Growers there couldn’t 
compete with the lighter, cheaper 
birds friom the Midwest, Dr. John- 
son says. 

He lists other reasons for Minne- 
sota’s turkey lead. One is increased 
know-how among growers and im- 
proved disease control. Better tur- 
keys are being bred. And Minnesota 
is closer to eastern markets than 
California. 

Although many Minnesota turkeys 
are lighter (fryer-roaster size) than 
those farther west, the state’s flocks 
are still nearly 80% heavy breeds. 


Average live weight of all turkeys 
sold is about 15 lb.—ranging from a 
little more than 8 lb. for broilers to 
24 lb. for heavy toms. 

Prices per pound for Minnesota 
turkeys averaged 24.1¢ in 1958, 22.2¢ 
in 1957 and 26.2¢ in 1956. 


Central Soya Names 
New Chief Engineer 


FORT WAYNE, IND. — Promotion 
of Joseph F. Azbell to chief engineer 
has been announced by the Central 
Soya Co., Inc. 

Mr. Azbell will be responsible for 
directing all activities of the com- 
pany’s engineering department, which 
is located at Decatur, Ind. 

A 1938 mechanical engineering 
graduate of Purdue University, Mr. 
Azbell joined Central Soya in 1947, 
following eight years with the Gen- 
eral Chemical Co. In 1954, he was 
promoted to assistant chief engineer, 
the position he held at the time of 
his promotion to chief engineer. 


also show that 50% meat and bone meal provides: 32 times 
the calcium, 6 times the phosphorous, 2 times the riboflavin 
and niacin, 10 times the fat, and 1.14 times the protein found 


in substitute vegetable products. 


Because of this greater knowledge, more and more feed man+ 
ufacturers and millers are turning to meat and bone meal as 
their choice for protein in the practical balanced diet. It is 
easy to use, it is economical, it assures the right balance of 
proteins, and highest productivity. The feeder knows that this 
adds up to better conversion, lower cost per pound of weight 
gain and INCREASED GROWTH RATE. 


Because the demand for feed with meat and bone meal is 


~ 


- Ps Kwe certainly won't attempt to ex- 
Pa plain the alarming growth rate that Topsy 
¢ seemed to achieve . . 
Pa “She just grew”. To feed users, however, it 
a isn’t this simple. “Growth” is without question 
- the most important element in livestock feeding. It 
Ys is a constant source of study by manufacturers, col- 
leges, experimental stations to arrive at the perfect feed 


LIKE TOPSY... 
THEY JUST 


. it’s enough to say, 


balance to assure greater growth at a lower cost per pound. 


These studies have revealed stimulating Unidentified Growth 
Factors that are found only in a meat and bone meal diet. They 


ever-increasing the wise feed manufacturer is switching to 
this source for protein. He gets better prices antl more sales 
because they do more for the feeder . . . giving him greater 


profits through better results. 


Whether you are large or small, you can use meat and bone 
meal easily. The mixing is simple and economical, since the 
meat meal is received pre-ground and ready to add, with 
other ingredients, to the feed. 


Write for our free booklets that fuily describe the benefits 
found in meat and bone meal. This valuable information will 


help you increase your sales and supply you with informa- 


tion to pass along to your customers. 


national renderers association. 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Sees Bright Future 
For Mississippi Poultry 

TUPELO, MISS.—A five-man pan- 
el arranged by Julius Berry, chair- 
man of the poultry committee of the 
Community Development Foundation, 
told civic leaders here that the Tupe- 
lo area’s multi-million dollar poultry 
industry is now on a sound basis and 
with good management should con- 
tinue the steady growth it has shown 
for the last three years, a 100% in- 
crease. 

Possibilities for expansion of the 
poultry industry in this area were 
noted from figures which showed 
that only about 40% of the 10 mil- 
lion broilers processed in the area are 
grown here, and that there soon will 
be a market for twice the 3,000 cases 
of eggs produced in the area weekly. 

M. C. Dougherty of the Tupelo 
Production Credit Assn., which has 
more than $250,000 in poultry im- 
provement loans, said the association 
has never lost on broiler loans. Also, 
he said commercial egg loans have 
been “highly satisfactory.” Local 
hatcheries, he added, have not had 
the trouble with breeder loans many 
other areas have had. 

R. R. Whisenant, who operates a 
local commercial egg establishment, 
said five to eight years ago there was 
only one egg processor in Tupelo 
handling about 100 cases a week, 
whereas today there are three proc- 
essors handling some 3,000 cases a 
week, with prospects that in 1960 
this area could handle 6,000 cases 
weekly. 


Cleo Keith, operator of a hatchery 
at Mooreville, said his firm is turn- 
ing out 100,000 chicks a week, and 
nearly all of them are going to pro- 
ducers in this area. He noted that 
for his hatchery to run full time, 420 
cases of hatching eggs are needed 
weekly. This, he said, requires 40,000 
breeder hens on feed and another 
35,000 pullet replacements growing. 

During the three years since or- 
ganization of the Community Devel- 
opment Foundation’s poultry commit- 
tee the capacity to broilers 
in the Tupelo area has doubled, ac- 
cording to Mike Gunver, one of the 
pioneer poultrymen in the area. He 
said 1% million broilers are kept on 
feed at a time, and this production 
could be expanded beyond the cur- 
rent 5 million a year. 

Ray Purnell, president, Quick Fro- 
zen Foods, Inc., which processed some 
10 million broilers last year, said the 
outlook for continued growth of the 
Tupelo poultry industry was excel- 
lent if good management was empha- 
sized 


His own firm, he said, is building 
producing facilities which will turn 
out a million broilers a year with 
only four workers to care for them. 
He predicted most of the future 
growth in this area would be in the 
expansion of the 12,000-broiler pro- 
ducer to the 25,000 or 50,000 capacity 
rather than the addition of large 
numbers of part-time producers. 


Ad Counsel Chosen 

WESTFORD, MASS.—The Sim- 
onds, Payson Co., Portland, Maine, 
and Boston, has been retained by the 
Quality Egg Council of the New Eng- 
land Egg Producers Assn., Inc., as its 
advertising counsel, according to an 
announcement by Jim Timberlake, 
executive secretary of the council. 

The agency will have primary re- 
sponsibility for developing the pro- 
motional campaign for the council’s 
pilot merchandising project in the 
Boston area. 

The firm, which specializes in ag- 
ricultural marketing, will also adapt 
the pilot promotion to the expansion 
of the council’s “Seal of Quality” 
program. 


CATTLE FEEDING FIRM 
WILLCOX, ARIZ. — Sierra Bonita 
Ranch Cattle Feeding Co. has start- 
ed operation here in Graham County 
with Jesse Hooker and Jacqueline 
Hughes as co-owners. 
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READY FOR IMMEDIATE, PROFITABLE OPERATION 206 


and All Details of Design, Engineering, Fabrication, and 
Installation GUARANTEED by One Responsible Company 


The Staley Farm Supply feed plant of Rowan, lowa shown above 
is a typical bulk feed installation completed under A-D-M’s unique 
“One Contract—One Responsibility’’ plan. 


Expertly tailored to a capacity of 100 tons of pelleted feed daily 
with only two-man operation . . . A-D-M’s farsighted engineering 
provides for simple, economical expansion to more than 200 tons 
daily production. It features such A-D-M pioneered advantages as all- 
gravity distribution, and complete interchange of ingredients among 
work bins—which form the weather-tight roof for the mill. 


If you are thinking of a new or enlarged bulk feed plant, call or 
write A-D-M. Our representative will be glad to show you how A-D-M 
coordinated engineering, fabrication, and installation can save you 
time, trouble, and money. 


Now Bon't Delay Milore Profit 
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Two research, planning, and engineer- 
ing centers assure our clients the bene- 
fits of the latest thinking in bulk feed 


plant construction. 


e FABRICATION 

Our modern fabrication plant in Ne- 
odesha, Kansas combines the econo- 
mies of mass production with flexibility 
to meet individual requirements. 


e INSTALLATION 

Our own highly skilled field crews han- 
dle all phases of erection, installation, 
start-up, and training your operating 
personnel, if desired. 


Specialists in Bulk Feed Processing 
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Illinois Firm Aims at Big Feeder 
Target With Competitive Service 
“When the feeder figures his own cost of 


grinding and mixing, he sees our service 
is very competitive and often lower." 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


The big volume cattle or hog feed- 
er, the man who uses 10-20 tons of 
feed weekly or every two weeks, may 
be beyond the market reach of some 
custom mill operators. One reason is 
that such feeders often have their 
own grind-mix units on the farm or 
feedlot and purchase ingredients and 
additives to make their own concen- 
trate. In addition, some of them also 
grow considerable corn and oats, and 
thus can use their own grain in the 
farm mixed rations. 

Willis Sauder, owner of Sauder 
Feed Service, Inc., Tremont, Il, is 
one feed man who has launched a 
campaign to get the business of the 
large feeder on competitive terms, 
and he is having considerable success 
in this direction. 

Mr. Sauder advertises in the clas- 
sified section of a nearby Blooming- 
ton, Ill, newspaper that he will 


grind, mix and deliver 20-ton orders 
for big feeders at $8 per ton. If the 
feeder wants pellets, he pays $3 per 
ton extra. Thus, for $11 per ton, the 
big feeder can get a balanced pelleted 


ORDER COUNTER — Willis Sauder 
is shown at order counter where 
many contracts with feeders are 
negotiated. 


ration. But he must buy 20 tons at a 
time. Mr. Sauder also advertises that 
he will sell the feeder any needed in- 
gredients at cost. 

Comparisons 

How does this compare with the 
feeder’s grind and mix costs on the 
farm? 

Well, if he has grain of his own, 
this can be used in the Sauder ra- 
tions. Mr. Sauder has two grain bank 
plans (reprinted elsewhere on this 
page) which meet practically all the 
requirements of feeders who want 
such a program. If the feeder has no 
grain, he can purchase it at the 
Sauder mill. 

Since Mr. Sauder makes his own 
feeds and concentrates, he purchases 
basic ingredients in quantity. The 
farmer who grinds and mixes on his 
own premises must buy such basics in 
small quantities and therefore high- 
er retail prices. 

“By selling the farmer ingredients 
at cost, we can usually beat his own 
grind-mix and ingredient costs on the 
farm,” states Mr. Sauder. “Further- 
more, we can give him a better grind- 
ing and mixing job and better bal- 
anced feed. When we offer him a de- 
livered price, he has a figure he can 
rely on. When he figures his own cost 
of grinding and mixing on the farm, 
plus ingredients, plus labor, he sees 
that our service is very competitive 
and often lower.” 


Daily Production of 80 Tons 

Production capacity of the plant 
is 80 tons per 8-hour day. 

Mr. Sauder has two salesmen who 
travel the trade area visiting both 
large and small feeders. The sales- 
men spend a great deal of time with 
the 20-ton feeders, working out the 
basic economics of the Sauder mill's 
special service on large orders. They 
are achieving good results in working 
on this basis, Mr. Sauder says. And 
they also find time to call on small 
volume feeders. The salesmen are 
paid a guaranteed wage, plus an in- 
centive based on yearly profit and 
monthiy tonnage. 

To be in a competitive position to 
secure the feed business of large cat- 
tle and hog raisers, Mr. Sauder built 


MIXER—This 2-ton Strong-Scott horizontal mixer in the Sauder feed plant 
air-operated 


at Tremont, DL., has facilities for adding molasses and has double 
gates for fast discharge into a surge bin. 


NEW MILL—Willis Sauder, owner of Sauder Feed Service, Tremont, IIl., 
operates this new mill, an older mill and a modern feed store. Mr. Sauder 
built this new $225,000 addition two years ago. He reports that his total 
volume has increased significantiy as a result of having better facilities to 
serve both small and large feed customers. 


a $225,000-mill addition to his feed 
plant two years ago. He reports that 
his total volume has increased by 
about 25% as a result of having bet- 
ter facilities to serve both small and 
large feed customers. 

At the present time, 90% of the 
total production at the mill is in bulk 
and about 70% of total production is 
in pellets. Mr. Sauder has 12 em- 
ployees, which is the same number he 
had before he erected the new mill. 

“We are not yet able to sell all 
large feeders on our $11-ton price,” 
states Mr. Sauder, “but we do get 
some business from those who are not 
in on the plan. For instance, we sell 
20 tons of concentrate to a volume 
feeder every 20-30 days. This grower 
has his own grinder and mixer and 
his own grains. We make up the con- 
centrate for him and deliver it to him 
at fixed dates. This is also a feature 
of our business we plan to expand.” 

Sauder Feed Service uses from 25 
to 50% hay in pelleted rations for 
sheep and cattle. 


28 Registered Feeds 


The firm makes 28 registered feeds 
(Sauder’s Feeds), but the large vol- 


ume customer who has his own for- 
mulas can also have them made up 
at the mill. As with Sauder’s regis- 
tered cattle and hog feeds, the spe- 
cial customer-formula feed can also 
be worked out on a production and 
delivery basis equal to or cheaper 
than the farm-mixed price. 

“Our feed program is so laid out 
that we can profitably cooperate with 
any large feeder, whether he uses 
our formulas, his own or those of the 
University of Illinois,” states Mr. 
Sauder. “But the governing factor is 
that the customer must order in 
large quantities.” 

Mr. Sauder handles all custom mix 
jobs of 5 tons or more in the new 
mill built by Hogenson Construction 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Equipmerit 
includes a 60-h.p. Strong-Scott ham- 
mermill equipped with a Strong-Scott 


feeder magnetic separator; a 2-ton 


Strong-Scott horizontal mixer, with 
facilities for adding molasses, and 
with double air-operated gates for 
fast discharge into a surge bin; a 
California pellet mill, capacity 5 tons 
per hour, and cooler; a 48-in. Strong- 
Scott separator to size pellets and 


Sauder Corn Banking Agreements 


Plan 1 


SAUDER FEED SERVICE, INC., 
Tremont, Ill., is hereinafter known as 
the COMPANY, and the livestock or 
poultry feeder is hereinafter known 
as the FEEDER. 

1. The COMPANY agrees to pur- 
chase corn at a price established by 
the local corn market on a No. 2 
basis for $...... per bushel. All corn 
banking delivery must be agreed up- 
on by both the COMPANY and the 
FEEDER. The point of delivery 
would be the COMPANY (Sauder 
Feed Plant) or the Tremont Co- 
operative Grain Co. The FEEDER 
agrees to deliver approximately 
worth of corn within 10 days 
of the date of this agreement. 

2. The COMPANY will issue credit 
to the FEEDER from sale of corn 
which should equal approximately 
one-half of the intended purchase of 
SAUDER feeds for a_ six-month 
period. 

3. The COMPANY will use the 
corn credit to apply toward the 
FEEDER’S feed purchases. 

4. The COMPANY agrees to de- 
liver approximately $...... worth of 
SAUDER formula feed to the FEED- 
ER at the prevailing list price from 
time to time as ordered by the FEED- 
ER, to be fed to head 


(Turn to PLAN 1, page 88) 


Plan 2 


SAUDER FEED SERVICE, INC., 
Tremont, IIl., is hereinafter known as 
the COMPANY, and the livestock or 
poultry feeder is hereinafter known 
as the FEEDER. 

1. The COMPANY agrees to trade 
pounds of No. 2 corn for pounds of 
corn used in a formula feed from the 
date of this agreement to .......... . 

2. The COMPANY agrees to de- 
liver and charge to the FEEDER 
Sauder Formula Feed at the prevail- 
ing list price less the value of corn 
used in said feed. The pounds of corn 
in said feed are charged to the FEED- 
ER’S grain account. 

3. The FEEDER agrees to order 
the feed requirements to be fed to 
feed is not paid for on a monthly 
basis, the FEEDER agrees to pay 
when the stock is sold, but not to 
exceed 6-month intervals. 

4. The COMPANY agrees to keep 
two accounts for the FEEDER, one 
being a money account and the other 
a corn account. The “month” begins 
on the 26th day and ends on the 25th 
day of the following calendar month, 
at which time the FEEDER will re- 
ceive a statement with the debit or 
credit balances of the accounts. 

5. The COMPANY will add 1% on 
the 10th of each calendar month to 

(Turn to PLAN 2, page 88) 
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button “Hardymatic” batching system. 


ingredients; a 24-in. Strong-Scott 
separator for scalping incoming in- 
gredients; a 12-bin “Hardymatic” 
batching system; a 45-ft., 50-ton ca- 
pacity Fairbanks Morse scale, and 
two legs (Strong-Scott) for receiving 
material by rail or truck. A transfer 
leg is used to move materials around. 

Incoming ingredients are received 
by truck and by railroad hopper cars. 
There are two receiving sinks, one 
for soft feeds and the other for 
grains. 

Grain storage capacity totals 10,000 
bu. in seven tanks. Feed ingredients 


are stored in 12 bins, each of 20-ton 
capacity. Finished feeds are stored in 
10 bins over the loadout area. Each 
bin there holds 10 tons. 

For delivering bulk feed, Mr. Sau- 


WEIGHING ADDITIVES—Employee 
of Sauder Feed Service weighs addi- 
tives for Sauder’s Feeds. The Tre- 
mont, Ill, firm manufactures 28 reg- 
istered feeds, and has a custom mix- 


ing operation. 


* 


PELLET MILI—Willis Sauder | 


(right), owner of Sauder’s Feed Ser- 
vice, Tremont, ITIL, and employee 
stand beside California pellet mill 
which has 5-tons-per-hour capacity. 


der uses a 6-ton Dodgen and a 6-ton 
Highway Equipment bulk truck. 


Smaller Orders 

Mr. Sauder mixes custom orders of 
less than 5 tons in the older smaller 
plant. He finds that this arrange- 
ment enables the new and larger mill 
to concentrate on the production of 
large custom mix orders and also for 
the production of Sauder brands of 
registered feeds. 

Grind and mix prices in the small- 
er plant are 10¢ cwt. for grinding, 
and 5¢ cwt. for mixing. Two men 
operate the smaller plant, which has 
a 60-h.p. Big Chief hammermill, a 
Nickle crusher, a bucket elevator, a 
3-ton Kelly Duplex and a 1%-ton 
Prater mixer, a Roskamp oat huller 
and a Roskamp crimper. 

“I believe that service sells feed,” 
says Mr. Sauder. “We produce prop- 
erly balanced quality feed and de- 

(Turn to ILLINOIS, page 87) 
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BAGGED FEED STORAGE—Bagged feeds are stored in Sauder Feed Ser- 
ice warehouse according to type and are identified so that employees can 
easily find them. 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
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RUGGED to serve 


| Farm Needs 


| Quality controlled to your specifications 
for trouble-free production in your plant. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio 
A division of 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
District Offices : 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
Baltimore 


Series 10 
Direct or Belt Drive 
4 Sizes: 30-125 HP 


for cost-saving, high tonnage 
output, you just can’t beat 
this rugged machine 


CUTS GRINDING COSTS: Patented eccentric lock 
enables instant change of %" thick screens 
while mill is running. No extra power con- 
sumed by starting and stopping. Exclusive 
10-edge adjustable hammers last longer. 
INCREASES OUTPUT: Unusually large feed open- 
ing with extra high throat handles hay and 
other bulky materials, as well as small grains, 
with ease. Heavy six-blade fan provides 
maximum mill capacity. 

BUILT FOR HEAVY DUTY: Rugged, welded-steel 
plate construction stands the gaff. Extra heavy 
heat treated alloy stee! driveshaft supported by 


oversize, self-aligning, dustproof bearings. 

SAVES SPACE: Compact design free from auxil- 

iary shafts, pulleys, belts. 

Neither crusher-feeder nor 

hopper installation interferes 

with placement of mil! against 4 

a wall or in a tight corner. 2 

FREE: New Bulletin No. 10 a ; 
with complete data. = 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 


872 BAILEY AVENUE, BUFFALO 6, N.Y. 


é | 
ae » | Ye | 
BATCHING SYSTEM—Shown here are the scale hopper and 12-bin, push- | 
— 
= 
| * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 
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There was a sizeable employees’ 
room at the Joe Brooks Feed Mill, 
and it was equipped with restroom, 
shower, a table and benches and 
lockers. When modernizing his mill a 
couple of years earlier, Joe had put 
in this room, and found that it paid 
off. The employees liked to eat their 
lunch here, taking turns watching 
the mill for the stray farmer who 
sometimes showed up at noon time 
for a custom mix job. 

Only one sign was hung on the 
wall in the room. It read, “Keep 
Your Temper. Nobody Else Wants 

At those noon lunch gatherings, the 
air often is filled with discussions. 

As usual, Milt Peters was the most 
outspoken. “Now, I’m telling you fel- 
lows, if I owned this mill, I'd really 
run it like it ought to be run,” he said 
one day, munching on a cold hard- 
boiled egg. 

“You'd run it, all right!” said Pop 
Henley sarcastically, “into bank- 
ruptcy.” 

Milt flushed. “Oh, I don’t know,” 
he said peevishly. “I’m not as dumb 
as you think, Pop. And by the way, 
who took down those wonderful pin- 
ups I had on the wall of Brigitte 
Bardot, Marilyn Monroe and Jayne 
Mansfield?” 

“I did!” Pop said sharply. “They 
have no place in a business institu- 
tion. I tore them into little bits and 
threw them into the wastebasket. 
Why don’t you keep your mind on 
your work?” 

“I do,” protested Milt. “When I 
look at those pictures of beautiful 
girls they inspire me, and I attack 
my work with greater vim and vigor.” 

“You lie!” Pop burst forth. “One 
day I was in the restroom and you 
didn’t know it. You came in to smoke 
a cigarette and you stood for ten 
minutes looking at those pictures on 
the wall.” 

“What were you in the restroom 
that long for—reading a magazine?” 
accused Milt. 

“I stayed there just to see how 
long you would look at those pictures 
with a look on your face like a baby 
calf,” blurted Pop angrily. 

“Oh, well,” said Milt disdainfully. 
“You're too old to know why, Pop. 
Just too old.” 

“Not to change the subject,” said 
Smiley Johnson, “but what is going 
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to happen to us five or ten years from 
now, boys, when complete automation 
takes over the functions of a mill?” 
“I suppose,” suggested Butterball, 
“with full automation our mill will 
have terrific capacity. Joe’ll need a 
battery of five to ten men just an- 
swering the phone taking orders.” 
Smiley shook his head. “No, Joe 
will have answering and recording 
phones and special messages on tape 


to phone back standard replies.” 


“I know,” Milt said brightly. 
“Everything will be automatic except 
the adding of micronutrients. That 
will be done by beautiful redheads in 
colorful insulated underwear in win- 
ter and bathing suits in summer. 
Alert feed dealers like Joe will utilize 
beauty to attract more farmers.” 

“Phooey!” said Pop disgustedly. 
“You are woman crazy, Milt.” 


“Somebody will still have to op- 
erate the control panels,” interjected 
Butterball. “Men will still have to 
push the buttons.” 

Windy Kramer, the routeman, 
shook his head. “Nope. Joe will sit in 
his office and do that. He'll have an 
interplant television screen which will 
shift views to any part of the plant, 
so he can see what’s goin’ on. And 
then he can flip a photoelectric cell 
device, just like you can switch pro- 


‘grams at home on your TV set.” 


Milt looked startled. “You mean 
that the only people in the plant will 
be Joe and those beautiful girls add- 
ing micronutrients? What will his 
wife say to that?” 

Butterball grimaced. I'll bet 
they’ll even eliminate the beautiful 
girls. It'll wind up so that only Joe 
will run this mill—right from his 
swivel chair, using buttons.” 

“Yeah, provided he keeps all the 
buttons in his head,” muttered Bill 
Healey, a truck driver. “Think of the 
responsibility.” 

There was a moment of gloomy 


A proved engineering fact: 


Gear train direct drive is the most efficient method of power 
transmission modern machinery design has developed. 


Why haven't others provided it? 


One good reason: it takes real manufacturing volume 
of pellet mills—CPM-sized volume —to make the costly tooling and 
machining of such a premium quality drive system practical. 
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silence, then Ernie Klimger said, “I 


was readin’ the other day that some 
Nobel Prize winner, a feller called 
Sir Thomson, predicts we can train 
monkeys to take over a lot of routine 
jobs in industry. And they will work 
all day just for a bag of peanuts.” 
“Wow!” exclaimed Butterball. “You 
mean there’s a chance that we'll lose 
our jobs to a bunch of monkeys?” 
“Huh,” growled Pop, “some farm- 
ers say that there’s a bunch of 
monkeys workin’ here now, especial- 
ly one!” And he glared at Milt. 
“This scientist,” Ernie went on, 
“says that the monkey has a re- 
markable combination of brain, eye 
and hands. They could be bred in such 
a way as to increase their docility 
and manual dexterity. Maybe Joe 
could train them to refill shelves in 
the farm store. They could also hang 
by their tails from the warehouse 
ceiling and pile bagged feed when it 
comes off the conveyor. I'll bet they 
could even operate a fork lift with 
bagged palleted feeds.” 
Butterball shook his head. “I can 


see where they could do things like 
that. Or Joe could rent them out at 
10¢ a day to pick apples for farmers 
—and cherries, and things like that. 
But there is one thing they couldn't 
do.” 

“What's that?” asked Milt Peters. 

“Well, monkeys couldn't tell shady 
jokes to customers,” said Butterball, 
“and we got customers that want ’em 
regularly. I go half nuts tryin’ to dig 
up some they ain’t heard.” 

The door from the sales room 
opened quickly. “Hey, you guys, quit 
shootin’ the bull and git out here and 
help me,” boomed Ezra Hartwell, the 
lanky employee who was on duty 
during the noon hour. “I’ve got four 
custom jobs lined up and three guys 
in the farm store asking for stuff. 
I ain't got five hands!” 


Serviceman Promoted 


WALTHAM, MASS.—Samuel F. 
Barkdoll, Chambersburg, Pa., has 
been promoted from poultry service 


representative to district sales man- 
ager, it was recently announced by 
Robert D. Emmons, general sales 
manager for Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 
Mr. Barkdoll has been associated 
with the feed industry for the past 
24 years, having been a poultry serv- 
iceman for the G. E. Conkey Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, until that firm be- 
came a part of the Wirthmore or- 
ganization in 1947. Since then he has 
served poultrymen in south central 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. 


Salesman Added 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — Robert 
G. Lockwood, Charles City, Iowa, has 
been named to the Iowa sales staff 
of Nutrena Feeds, according to Fred 
Lockwood, district sales manager. 

Mr. Lockwood, son of the district 
official, will headquarter in Charles 
City and will service Nutrena feeds 
and production systems to farmers in 
northeast Iowa. Mr. Lockwood at- 
tended Iowa State Teachers College. 
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‘Beef Cattle Science’ 
Is Title of New Book 


DANVILLE, ILL.— “Beef Cattle 
Science,” a revision and enlargement 
of “Beef Cattle Husbandry,” is a new 
book published by The Interstate 
Printers & Publishers, Inc., Dan- 
ville, for stockmen, farmers, ranchers 
and students of agriculture. Dr. M. 
E. Ensminger, head, department of 
animal science, Washington State 
University, is the author. 

The publisher reports that the new 
book is “a thoroughly comprehen- 
sive treatment of what today’s cat- 
tlemen need to know to make their 
beef cattle enterprises successful and 
profitable.” 

Dr. Ensminger’s newest work has 
822 pages—224 more than its prede- 
cessor, “Beef Cattle Husbandry”— 
and contains 389 illustrations, charts 
and tables. The new title of the re- 
vised work, the publisher states, “re- 
flects the significant and scientific 
changes in the business of beef cattle 
production which have burgeoned in 
the past few years.” 

Beef cattle subjects discussed in 
the book include: Types and breeds, 
selection and judging, production sys- 
tems, genetics, physiology and re- 
production, feeding, management, 
buildings and equipment, health, 
marketing and slaughtering 

The book's contents include, also, 
an appendix which provides among 
other data, the average composition 
and digestible nutrients of some com- 
mon feeds and weights and measures 


of feeds. 
The publisher reports that the list 
One system — direct Cattle Science” is 
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affording a unity that multiple belt 
hook-ups can never achieve. 


© Safety is greatly increased, both 
from fire and for personnel who 
work with and around the equip- 
ment. No cleats, cogs or belts for 
uneven tension and strain. Nothing 
to “let fly,” slip or stretch. 


The FULL POWER GEAR TRAIN DRIVE, like other outstanding 
engineering exclusives from CPM, have made California first in pellet 
mills for over thirty years. See the man from CPM for a pellet mill 
precision-engineered to do your pelleting job better. Remember: More 
California Pellet Mills are sold today than all other makes combined! 


kota State College with bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in agricultural 
science. Mr. Goldenman graduated 
from the University of Minnesota 
with a major in animal husbandry 
and has farmed near Zimmerman for 
five years. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Si., Son Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 
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‘Variable Results, 
FDA Slewing Up Use 
Of Enzymes in Feed’ 


ST. PAUL— “Don’t sell enzymes 
$hort! In due time they are going to 
find their place, and then they will 
play an important role in practical 
livestock nutrition.” 

These are the words used by the 
director of a large chemical com- 
pany’s enzymology research labora- 
tory, speaking at a recent Twin City 
Nutrition Seminar here, to express 
his confidence in the future use of 
enzymes in meat animal production. 

Dr. Leland A. Underkofler, Miles 
Chemical Co., Clifton, N.J., noted 
that the “picture regarding the use 
of enzymes as valuable feed addi- 
tives remains cloudy,” but added, in 
an optimistic tone, “Enough favor- 
able cata are at hand to indicate that 
when we learn how and when to use 
enzymes there is a real potential for 
all classes of livestock.” 

Obstacles which Dr. Underkofler 
believes must be overcome  be- 
fore enzymes will be used to any ap- 
preciable extent in livestock feeding 
are: 

@ The variable results coming out of 
enzyme feeding tests, and 

@ The attitude of the Food and Drug 
Administration toward enzymes in 
livestock feeds. 

“The variable results obtained in 
enzyme feeding tests with all species 
of livestock—poultry, swine, cattle— 
clearly indicate we have much to 
learn,” Dr. Underkofler said. “The 
highly favorable responses obtained 
in some tests demonstrate that un- 
der certain conditions the addition 
of enzymes to rations produces a 
dramatic increase in rate of gain of 
the animals and in feed efficiency, 
and under such conditions use of en- 
zymes would have a distinct econom- 
ic advantage. On the other hand, 
lack of response in other tests shows 
no advantage to be obtained in en- 
zyme feeding under these conditions. 

Many Questions 

“Many questions remain to be an- 
swered. Just what are the favorable 
and unfavorable conditions? How is 
the kind of grain a factor (western 
barley vs. other grains), and why 
should it be? How is the condition 
of the grain a factor (high moisture 
vs. low moisture corn) and why 
should it be? 

“How is the condition of the ani- 
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mals a factor (type, breed, age, dis- 
ease level, stress conditions)? How 
are the conditions of feeding a fac- 
tor (other feed ingredients)? Which 
enzymes are necessary (amylases, 
proteases, others)?” 

To illustrate what is being done 
to find some of the answers to these 
questions, Dr. Underkofler noted that 
the enzymes which have been em- 
ployed in all of Miles Chemical Co.’s 
practical feeding tests have been 
commercial enzyme preparations 
which contain several kinds of en- 
zyme activities. 

“The most important of these en- 
zyme activities have been considered 
to be the amylases (which act on 
starch) and the proteases (which act 
on proteins),” he said. “However, 
these commercial enzyme prepara- 
tions are known to also contain many 
other types of enzyme activities. 

“Are the amylases, the proteases, 
some of the other enzymes or com- 
binations of these various enzymes 


responsible for the efficacy of the en- 
zymes in feeding when response is 
shown?” he asked. “Separation of the 
enzymes is a difficult and laborious 
operation, and can usually be accom- 
plished only in small laboratory quan- 
tities.” He said chicks are most com- 
monly used in enzyme testing be- 
cause they require smaller amounts 
of the enzyme fractions and results 
can be obtained in a short time 


FDA’s Attitude 


About the “attitude” of FDA, Dr. 
Underkofler said, “FDA officials have 
stated tnat they consider enzymes 
for use in feeds as new drugs, and 
therefore they must be the subject 
of effective new drug applications 
before they can be legally marketed. 

“Miles Chemical Co. and other en- 
zyme manufacturers cannot see why 
enzymes should be classified as drugs, 
since they have long been used in nu- 
merous human food applications. On 
the basis of cooperation between 
FDA officials and an Enzyme Indus- 
try Committee we have obtained 


clearance of some enzymes as safe 
for food uses. 

“In addition to safety, of course, 
we must establish efficacy. When the 
picture is cleared and we know when 
and how to use enzymes for consist- 
ent results in livestock feeding, we 
shall take further steps with the 
FDA, through new drug applications, 
if necessary, although we hope this 
may not be required.” 

(Editor’s note: Feedstuffs reported 
Feb. 27 that FDA officials have in- 
dicated that even though a specific 
enzyme has official sanction or rec- 
ognition of safety for use in the prep- 
aration or processing of foods, the 
producer of the product must go 
through the new drug application 
procedure before it can be used in 
feeding.) 

Response Conditions 

Dr. Underkofler reported that it 
appears, from present knowledge, 
that best responses with enzymes are 
obtained with grains which are oth- 
erwise -of inferior feeding value, such 
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Have you ever added up the inducements you can offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 


2. Simplified inventory for the customer. 
3. Identification for medicated feeds. 
4. Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 


1. A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 
bag program. 


. Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 


5 
6. Service... you can give small customers as good delivery service 
as large customers (and on the same route). 


7. Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 
8. Quantities can be bought as needed. 
9. Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 
Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 

Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 


Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 
them so well! 


Quite a few selling-points, don’: you agree? Next time you’re selling 
a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 
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as western barley, artificially dried 
grains, poor quality grains of low 
protein or energy content and prob- 
ably with animals under stress condi- 
tions. When grains of inferior feed- 
ing value are used, enzyme addition 
seems advantageous, he said. 

“Tests to date show enzyme feed- 
ing should have potential with beef 
cattle and with swine and poultry,” 
Dr. Underkofler said. “Actually, the 
only commercial use to date has been 
with western barley rations for poul- 
try. The potential in dairy cattle 
feeding is unknown. Limited trials 
with cows and calves have so far in- 
dicated little value in direct feeding 
of enzymes. However, meager pre- 
liminary results on research in prog- 
Tress indicate that enzyme prediges- 
tion of soya protein for milk replac- 
ers may have considerable promise.” 

Research Reviewed 

Reviewing enzyme research which 
has been carried on in the US., Dr. 
Underkofler reported that not until 
1957 was it conclusively demonstrat- 


ed by Dr. James McGinnis, Dr. L. S. 
Jensen and their students at Wash- 
ington State University, that enzyme 
supplementation of feeds “consistent- 
ly improved growth and feed effi- 
ciency for poultry under certain con- 
ditions.” He said subsequent work in 
many laboratories has shown that en- 
zyme addition gives consistent and 
significant improvement with poultry 
with rations containing barley grown 
under dry conditions, such as in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Data resulting from work at Wash- 
ington State and from work by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion for Takamine (Miles Chemical 
Co.) showed consistent response with 
western barley. On the other hand, 
he said, Iowa State University re- 
search data is typical of reports of 
lack of response of corn ‘to enzyme 
supplementation. He noted also that 
the first Takamine-WARF experi- 
ment with corn showed similar lack 
of response, while an enzyme gave a 
slight improvement with milo and 


“the usual boost with western bar- 
ley.” In the second Takamine-WARF 
experiment with corn, however, the 
response of the corn with enzyme 
Was even greater than that with bar- 
ley, and the milo again gave only 
slight improvement. But in this case, 
Dr. Underkofler noted, the corn was 
of “poor quality” and of very low 
moisture content (11%), and alone 
failed to give the normal growth re- 
sults. 

Data from unpublished experimen- 
tal work, he said, showed good re- 
sponse with corn. The enzyme used 
in this particular test was “of slight- 
ly different nature from the stand- 
point of different enzyme balance 
than those used in all the other ex- 
periments.” 

Cattle and Swine Tests 

Dr. Underkofler further explained 
that most of the reported work at 
experiment stations has indicated lit- 
tle value in adding enzymes to grow- 
ing-fattening rations for swine, al- 
though there are exceptions in the 
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case of some trials with western bar- 
ley and one which has recently been 
completed with corn. 

In tests conducted by Dr. Damon 
Catron of Iowa State University with 
a new Takamine enzyme of different 
enzyme balance, the quadratic re- 
gression of feed/gain on enzyme sup- 
plementation was “statistically sig- 
nificant (p=0.05 or less).” 

Dr. Wise Burroughs of Iowa State 
reported a year ago that, according 
to the results of four experiments, 
feeding an enzyme to beef cattle in- 
creased weight gains approximately 
12%, feed efficiency 7% and appe- 
tite 4% with low moisture corn, but 
gave no benefits with high moisture 
corn. 

Since that time, Dr. Underkofler 
noted, many feeding tests with en- 
zymes and beef cattle have been 
conducted at numerous places and 
with many types of rations. The 
available reports from these tests, 
he said, have shown “exceedingly var- 
iable results.” 

More recently, Dr. Burroughs re- 
ported that, on the basis of 12 com- 
parisons, enzyme  suyplementation 
gave an average of 6% faster gains 
on 4% less feed with cattle fed high 
corn rations using corn containing 
14% or less moisture, while Dr. W. 
M. Beeson of Purdue reported no sig- 
nificant improvements with enzymes 
in two experiments employing low 
moisture shelled corn and silage. 

“Enzyme Level Critical?” 

Dr. Underkofler reported that Mon- 
tana tests with barley showed in- 
creases in gain and efficiency with 
low and medium enzyme levels, but 
not with a high level 

“These Montana results point up a 
factor which may prove to be most 
Dr. Underkofier said. 


| “Perhaps the enzyme level may be 
| critical. 


| ments, 


“In Dr. Burroughs’ original experi- 
the lower level of enzyme 


| used, .0075 Ib. per animal daily, gave 


| the same as Dr 


slightly better results than the high- 
er level, .0150 lb. per animal daily. 
In the Montana experiment the lev- 
els were .0025, .00375 and .0075 Ib. 
per animal daily. The high level was 
Burroughs’ lower 
level, and in the Montana test gave 
no response. 

“The failure of Dr. Burroughs to 
obtain response with high moisture 
corn, as well as lack of response in 


other experiments which were report- 


ed, may conceivably be occasioned by 
too high enzyme level, since in these 
experiments the level of enzyme was 
about .0075 lb. per animal daily. Per- 
haps if a little enzyme is good, more 
may not be just as good or better! 


| It is difficult to understand why this 


| portance of 


should be, but additional research 
will be needed to determine the im- 
this factor of enzyme 


| level.” 


Dr. Underkofler reported that dur- 
ing the past several months Taka- 
mine enzyme has been supplied for 
numerous cattle feeding tests in feed 
lots or by feed manufacturers. “Again 
the results have been highly vari- 
able,” he said. “For instance, of eight 
particular experiments, only the one 
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HOW 
KENT HELPS 
DEALERS BUILD 


SALES 
THE 
FUTURE 


Kent Feeds expects its dealers to be in business 
for a long time. That’s why, in addition to giving 
all the help they want in selling today’s market, 
Kent also helps build for future sales. It's done 
through Kent's Junior Feeder Program. 


Here's the program 

Kent Feeds through its dealer organization, works closely with 

FFA and 4-H groups in the dealer area. Kent Feed specialists 

are available to speak to these groups, conduct classes in 

such things as feeding, grooming, management. All the Kent dealer 
has to do to arrange for these specialists to visit his area is to ask. 
The Kent specialists will also make on the farm visits to help 

the youngsters with their feeding problems. 


Tours through Kent's plant 

Kent dealers can arrange to have FFA and 4-H groups taken 

on a day's tour of the Kent facilities. The research farm is 
visited, where the groups get first-hand information on good 
management practices, feeding programs and they see the 
experimental work being done by Kent. A tour of the Kent plant 
shows how Kent makes feed. A free lunch and boat rides on the 
Mississippi conclude the day's activities. And you can bet that 

Kent dealers have as much fun on these tours as anybody. 


Help at the fairs 


Kent Feed experts are on hand at most of the fairs to give the 
youngsters advice and help on grooming, showing and feeding 
their animals while at the fair. In addition a Kent photographer 
takes pictures of the youngsters’ animals for their 4-H and 

FFA project books and supplies prints free. 


Sales for Kent dealers 


All of this activity means just one thing—good will for Kent Feeds— 


sales for Kent dealers . . . today . . . sales for Kent dealers 


in the future. 
As a Kent dealer you can take advan.tege of this long range 
program for selling Kent Feeds. And yo" can take advantage 

of all tha promotion that Kent is doing rig: tt now to sell Kent Feeds 
in your area. If you're interested in profits for today and tomorrow, 
write for complete information on a Kent Feats dealership. 
Simply address your letter or card to! 


— 


“Sam's here to see you and the elevator is out of order again!” 


conducted in Iowa showed highly sig- 
nificant response to the enzyme sup- 
plementation. In the other seven 
tests, four showed no response and 
three showed ‘slight but not signifi- 
cant improvement in daily gains, but 
not in feed efficiency. 

“The Iowa experiment is perhaps 
of special interest in that four dif- 
ferent bacterial enzyme products 
were tested both with and without 
addition of diethylstilbestrol to the 
feed,” Dr. Underkofler noted. “All 
four of the enzymes alone gave in- 
creased daily gains and better feed 
efficiencies, but not as great as the 
stilbestrol alone. When stilbestrol 
and enzymes were both added to the 
feed the responses were indeed dra- 
matic and more than additive. These 
results show that when the condi- 
tions are right, enzymes can play a 
significant role in the nutrition of 
cattle. We have yet to learn just 
what these ‘right’ conditions are.” 


2 Events Scheduled 
For California Meeting 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — The Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. is accepting reservations for 
two program events—the annual golf 
tournament and the North vs. South 
bowling tournament. 

Both will be held April 21, during 
the association’s annual convention in 
Los Angeles. The golf tournament 
will be held on the Wilson Golf 
Course in Griffith Park, near the con- 
vention headquarters in the Ambas- 
sador Hotel. 

The bowling tournament is sched- 
uled for 1 p.m. at Western Bowl. 
Vern Wolcott, Sacramento, retired 
chief of the Bureau of Field Crops, 
California Department of Agricul- 
ture, will serve as northern Califor- 
nia captain. The southern contingent 
will be headed by Louis Loubet, J. 
P. Loubet Co., Pomona. 


Best 


HAMMERMILL 


ORIGINATORS OF HARD SURFACE HAMMERS 


1, No pre-crushing of ear corn is required. 

2. W-W has many quolity features as well 
@s a grey cast iron frome that resists 
corrosion and won't rust; gives excep- 
tionally long life. Hammers are hard- 
surfaced with Tungsten Carbide. 


3. W-W’s exclusive Star Cylinder hos 
unique design that requires much less 
power than competitive makes. 

4,W-W has been producing quality mills 
for over 50 years. Original mills ore 
still in use. , 

5, Prices are lower than most makes with inferior quality. Here 


Gre representative prices:* 

Model HP Feed Price * 
F-25M Gooseneck ao 18” $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. * All prices f.0.b. 
factory. You get the best hammermill available. Write for 
catalog and ask about convenient time-payment plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 
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We'll PROVE that PACO and NATICO 
are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 


of about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. © PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and tmport Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. « Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division 
1429 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


| 

FRE send Paco sample send Natico sample | 

for sample | 
2-lb. 2-lb. 

mail this coupon now 
50-Ib. 

Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding 

products. Fill in coupon and attach to your g 6NAME— | 

company letterhead. We'll send you free samples COMPANY 

of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest 
products for farm feeding! | 
CITY. ZONE STATE | 


L 
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Factor in Silage 
Thought to Lower 

He:zfer’s Appetite 

WASHINGTON—Dairy heifers eat 
sparingly and grow slowly when fed 
silage made from freshly chopped un- 
wilted grass-legume mixtures, pre- 
sumably because some unidentified 
organic compound formed during fer- 
mentation of silage decreases the ap- 
petite of the animals, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists report. 

Lane A. Moore and J. William 
Thomas, of USDA's Agricultural Re- 
search Center at Beltsville, Md., say 
isolation of this compound may make 
unwilted grass-legume silage as val- 
uable as hay for feeding dairy ani- 
mais. The compound also affects the 
appetite of mature cows, causing a 
decrease in milk production in some 
cases, but the effect is more marked 
in growing heifers. 
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Until more information is obtained, 
they suggest that farmers wilt their 
crop a few hours before ensiling, even 
though this involves mowing before 
chopping. The scientists found that 
heifers consumed about twice as 
much dry matter eating wilted silage 
as they did eating unwilted silage. 
In fact, there was little difference 
between consumption of heavily wilt- 
ed silage and hay. If silage is not 
wilted, some hay should be included 
in the ration, the scientists recom- 
mended. 

Recent research showed reduced 
consumption of dry matter was not 
the result of excess water in the un- 
wilted silage at feeding time. When 
water was added to hay before feed- 
ing to make it equal in moisture con- 
tent to unwilted silage, or when the 
water content of silage was reduced 
or increased, the same amount of dry 
matter was consumed. 

Scientists then thought palatability 
might be the answer, because when 
heifers were fed hay soaked in silo 


seepage, their food consumption de- 
creased. However, when seepage was 
introduced directly into the stom- 
achs, appetites also lessened. This 
proved taste was not the factor caus- 
ing reduced consumption. 

Known organic acids in silage, in- 
troduced separately and directly in 
the heifer’s stomachs, produced no 
noticeable effects and none proved 
to be the offending ccmpound: The 
researchers also attempted to stimu- 
late heifer appetite by adding known 
appetizers such as ground limestone, 
potassium crotate and methionine to 
silage without success. 

Substituting silage for hay would 
be an efficient alternate method of 
feeding dairy cattle if scientists could 
develop a method of making unwilted 
grass-legume silage on which the ani- 
mals would thrive. Use of unwilted 
silage is advantageous in the humid 
East during early summer when 
heavy rains make it difficult to pro- 
duce high quality hay without dry- 
ing equipment. 


Grainton Elevator a 
Company's new 
275,000 bu. house for i 
wheat and milo stor- 
age was erected in 
summer 1959 by Co- 
fumbian recom- 
mended contractor, 
Jones Construction 
Co. of Grant, Nebr. 


BOLT 


at Grainton, Nebr. 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


(OLUMBIAN 


SINCE 1893 


This drive-through fast unloading elevator is another of the many “New Look” 
structures which dot the grain lands of the nation. Columbian engineers used the 
“look ahead” concept in developing economical and efficient planning for 
modern grain storage. Columbian-recommended contractors erect Columbian 
Bolted Steel Elevators quickly, have the experience to fit Columbian 
designs to your location. 


Only by streamlined, fast, modern methods can the country elevator remain 
competitive and be profitable in the ever growing business of grain storage. Big 
storage, with adequate receiving tanks for conditioning, blending and mixing, 
features this new Grainton elevator. It has one big tank (55’ x 72’), four 
main elevator tanks, four receiving tanks over driveway, and headhouse, 
all of fire safe, vermin proof steel. The driveway is hopper bottom for fast 
unloading into pit. The leg has 5,000 bu. per hour capacity. Future expansion 


if needed will be quick, economical and perfectly matching, because the 


elevator is planned that way by Columbian. 


Whatever your grain storage or handling problem—from a single tank to a com- 
plete new elevator or a modernization job—let Columbian experience help you. 
Write us, in confidence, of your needs. And send right away for the new, illus- 
trated “Columbian Steel Elevator” book. It’s free—and full of helpful ideas. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


P. O. Box 4048- R 
Sis Member, American Dehydrators Association; Assoc 


WAS 


iate Member, Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


New York Times Cites 


Fish Meal’s Importance 


NEW YORK—The steadily expand- 
ing importance of fish meal on the 
international market was noted in 
a recent issue of the New York 
Times. 

A Times writer, Kathleen Mc- 
Laughlin, said this growing impor- 
tance has made fish meal a “sleeper” 
commodity and is reflected in the 
first yearbook on trade fishery prod- 
ucts to be published since 1955 by 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. 

The FAO publication reports that 
world exports of fish meal have risen 
from $13,140,000 in 1948 to $82,060,- 
000 in 1957. Imports, at about the 
same ratio, also have multiplied six- 
fold. 

Among the noteworthy develop- 
ments, according to the Times story, 
are the increase in West German im- 
ports, which jumped from $300,000 
in 1948 to $20,000,000 in 1957, and in 
Brittain, from $3,083,000 to $24,000,- 
000 in the same period. 

The U.S., third among the large 
import markets, imported $4,600,000 
worth of fish meal in 1948, but reached 
a peak in 1954 with overseas pur- 
chases of $15,000,000. Since then, ris- 
ing domestic production has cut the 
total, which was $10,500,000 in 1958. 

Of the six countries listed by FAO 
as ranking exporters of fish meal— 
Portuguese Angola, Canada, Den- 
mark, Norway, the Union of South 
Africa and Peru—the most spectacu- 
lar record belongs to Peru, which has 
displaced Norway as the largest fish 
meal exporting nation. From 1948 to 
1957, Peruvian exports swelled from 
$957,000 to $7,107,000, and even 
greater gains have been made in the 
past two years. 

The Times told its readers that 
the poultry feed industry is credited 
with the largest proportion of fish 
meal purchases, and that fish meal is 
used also in swine and cattle feeds 
and in pet foods. 

“Only a few years ago,” said the 
Times story, “fish meal was exten- 
sively sold and used for fertilizer 
purposes. It is still highly valued for 
that purpose, but with its diversion 
during the 30’s to animal feeds and 
its gradual adoption for that purpose, 
it has become too expensive for wide 
use in its former agricultural sphere.” 


Oats Ration for Hogs 
May Lack Phosphorus 


FARGO, N.D.—Growing pigs fed a 
ration high in oats may suffer from 
lack of phosphorus, not because of 
lack of phosphorus in the oats, but 
because it is in a form the pigs can’t 
use efficiently, according to North 
Dakota Agricultural College re- 
searchers. 

Symptoms are tender feet, stiff- 
ness and lameness. Severe swelling 
sometimes develops just above the 
hoof. Infection or open sores may oc- 
cur. Bones fracture easily. The con- 
dition usually develops when pigs 
have reached weights of 150 Ib. or 
over, researchers say. 

Adding more phosphorus to the ra- 
tion in a form the pigs can use will 
prevent the condition or cure it if 
it has not developed to extreme 
stages, says Dr. W. E. Dinusson, ani- 
mal nutritionist for the North Da- 
kota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. When rations high in oats are 
fed to pigs, add phosphorus to the ra- 
tion in amounts 20-30% above mini- 
mum allowances, or feed a source of 
phosphorus free choice, he said. 

In formulating a ration based on 
oats, North Dakota experiment sta- 
tion research indicated that soybean 
oil meal or meat scraps were a bet- 
ter protein supplement to oats than 
a blood meal-meat-scraps combina- 
tion in one experiment. In this ex- 
periment, phosphorus may have 
played a part, Dr. Dinusson says, be- 
cause soybean oil meal is a relative- 
ly good source of phosphorus. 
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Get the full story 
on Unistat 


Today, two out of every 

three broilers are raised on 

Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat. In two 

short years, growers have found 

that Unistat prevents coccidiosis 

best and that it profitably increases 

feed efficiency. That’s why more and 

more feed manufacturers are switching 

to Unistat. Write, wire, or phone for your 

copy of Dr. Salsbury’s Feed Manufacturers Guide 
on Unistat. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s 
representative to call and personally answer your 
questions about how to use this new 

coccidiostat in your feeds. 


the No. 1 Coccidiostat for broilers and replacement chicks 
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Give your feeds 


MORE DISEASE-FIGHTING BENEFITS 


with Dr. Salsbury’s STREPCILLIN F-25 


Dr. Salsbury’s Strepcillin F-25 is a most effective 
combination of antibiotics providing benefits that 
equal, or surpass, those of a single antibiotic. There 
are 6.25 grams procaine penicillin and 18.75 grams 
streptomycin in each pound of Strepcillin F-25. Peni- 
cillin is well known for its effect in stimulating growth. 
It is readily absorbed by the blood, so it kills harmful 
gram-positive germs throughout the system. 


Recent tests have shown that streptomycin added to 
penicillin produces even greater growth stimulation. 
Streptomycin is highly efficient in killing harmful 


AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT 


gram-negative germs found in the intestines. Most of 
the streptomycin stays in the intestines, where it con- 
tinues to kill bacteria long after most of the so-called 
broad-spectrum antibiotics have ceased to be effec- 
tive. This bactericidal action is the basic reason why 
streptomycin is able to overcome so many diseases 
that originate in the gastro-intestinal tract. 


In short, Strepcillin F-25 contains two antibiotics 
that work together as a disease-fighting team to reduce 
infection and build profits—for growers, the feed 
manufacturers, and dealers. 


CHICKENS 


Varying amounts of Strepcillin F-25 arefed 
to stimulate growth, improve feed effi- 
ciency, help boost egg production, and fight 
disease. Feed Strepcillin F-25 for the first 10 
days, then 3 to 5 days during, or immediately 
after, such stresses as vaccination, debeaking, 
housing pullets, chilling, or overheating. Or, 
feed it for the first 10 days, then for 3 days 
out of every week until marketing time. Or, 
use it continuously in case of disease out- 
breaks. (Other feeding programs based on 
flock needs may be adopted. 


FIND OUT NOW .. . more about Dr. Salsbury’s Strepcillin F-25. 
Write, wire, or phore for Feed Manufacturers Guide No. 18. Or, ask that a Dr. Salsbury 
representative call and discuss feed-formulating problems with you in person. 


TURKEYS 


Feed continuously (in varying 
amounts, depending on flock needs) 
from hatching until birds are 16 to 
20 weeks old to stimulate growth, 
improve feed efficiency, fight dis- 
ease. Helps prevent carly death loss 
among poults. Is effective as treat- 
ment for bluecomb and infectious 
sinusitis, protects against loss fol- 
lowing periods of stress caused by 
vaccination, desnooding, chilling, 
moving, and overheating. 


SWINE 


To stimulate growth, improve 
feed efficiency, and promote more 
uniform gains, mix Strepcillin 
F-25 at rate of IIb. per ton of feed. 
To prevent “necro,” use feeds con- 
taining twice this amount of Strep- 
cillin F-25 (2 Ib. per ton’) continu- 
ously until pigs reach 50 to 75 Ib. To 
control “necro,” use Strepcillin 
F-25 at the rate of 4 Ib. per ton of 
feed and give for 4 or 5 days (or 
until symptoms disappear). 
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GOOD 


MANAGEMENT 
is the key to 
HIGHEST PROFITS 


There is no substitute for good management in the profitable 
production of livestock and poultry. Today’s birds and animals 
have inbred qualities for high yield—per hen, per hundredweight of 
feed, or any way you want to look at it. But high production is an 
unnatural condition, one that is extremely difficult to achieve or 
maintain. Those who lean on medication alone soon learn that they |: 
cannot hope to realize sustained top profits. It takes the consistent 

use of both good management and medication for highest 

returns, year after year. Many organizations have joined hands in telling this story to 
growers, hoping they will not “cut corners” and thereby handicap today’s superior 
feeds, medication, and breeding stock. The following seven rules have been suggested 
as a guide to good management: 


Select high-quality, disease-free livestock and birds. The 
best of feeds is no substitute for good breeding. And the 
end result (eggs or meat) is seldom any better than the 
genetic characteristics of the birds or animals growers 
start with. 


Care for young animals or birds properly. This includes 
vaccination and all other such preventive measures. The 
grower who markets 99 broilers or turkeys out of a hun- 
dred takes every precaution during those critical first 
few weeks. 


Practice good housekeeping throughout the year or life 
cycle of the animals or birds involved. This includes 
adequate housing, watering, heating, ventilation. It also 
means a strict sanitation program, clean pastures, and litter. 


Give continuous attention to birds’ and animals’ nutri- 
tion so as to provide optimum disease prevention and 


growth stimulation. The most successful growers are 
those who reinforce good management with a sound feed 
additive medication program. 


Observe flocks and herds daily, so as to detect health 
problems before they reach the epidemic stage. Nowhere 
else is timeliness any more important than in the field 
of health. Growers should isolate sick birds or animals 
immediately. 


When trouble breaks out, get an accurate diagnosis at 
once. If prompt diagnostic service is not available, contact 
the Dr. Salsbury dealer and ask him for help in identi- 
fying the malady. 


Treat sick birds or animals promptly. Use a reliable 
recommended treatment in accordance with the diagnosis 
of the condition. 


We, here at Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, gladly subscribe to the above management rules. They will, if followed 
faithfully, repay the grower many times over through lower disease loss and higher profits. In support of this belief, 
the ads we write for grower publications have been carrying the following message (or words to this effect): 


MEDICATION IS ONLY ONE PART OF GOOD FLOCK MANAGEMENT. FOR BEST RESULTS, PRACTICE 
SOUND FEEDING, HOUSING, SANITATION, AND PEST CONTROL. 
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We can help you 
build better feeds 


Disease is the greatest single threat to profitable poultry 
and livestock production today. And disease problems are 
steadily becoming more complex, thus making new 
demands on your feeds. All this calls for more service, 
more co-operation between the laboratory and the field— 
for it is in the laboratory that answers to many 

field problems must first be found. 


Over the years, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories has developed 
several outstanding feed-additive health products— 

also the field manpower to help assure their proper 
application. Remember to contact your Dr. Salsbury’s 
Territory Manager. He is as close as your telephone and 
can be most helpful to you in many ways. Make him your 
“Partner in Service.” It is his business to help you—and 
to help make your own business more profitable. 


Please write, wire, or phone for further information about 
any particular product mentioned in this brochure. Or, if 
you are interested in some other product or service, please 
ask about that also. We will do our best to take care of 
your request. Let us help you . . . build better feeds. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 8) LABORATORIES 


Charities City lowa 


Management and medication make today’s superior feeds even better 
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California Animal 
Industry Meeting Set 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Bert F. 
Maxwell, Nulaid Farmers Assn., Pe- 
taluma, chairman of the 1960 Cali- 
fornia Animal Industry Conference 
Committee, has announced that Fres- 
no will be the location of the 13th 
Annual California Animal Industry 
Conference. The two-day meeting 
will be held at the Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Oct. 17-18. Program- 
ming has been set and invitations 
have been extended guest speakers. 

The California Animal Industry 
Conference is co-sponsored by the 
University of California and the 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. 

The committee is composed of Mr. 
Maxwell; Dr. H. S. Wilgus, vice 
chairman, The Ray Ewing Co., Pasa- 
dena; H. V. Nootbaar, H. V. Noot- 
baar & Co., Pasadena; Robert W. 
Caldwell, Andersen-Smith Milling 


Co., San Francisco, and Dr. H. J. 
Almquist, The Grange Co., Modesto; 
with the university being represented 
by Dr. J. H. Meyer, department of 
animal husbandry; Dr. C. R. Grau, 
department of, poultry husbandry, 
and Dr. D. E. Jasper, dean of the 
school of veterinary medicine, all of 
Davis. 


Feed Sales Set Mark 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO — Record 
tonnage of poultry and livestock 
feeds and a cash dividend were the 
highlights of the 36th annual meet- 
ing of the Idaho Egg Producers Assn. 

L. R. Davis, Caldwell, general man- 
ager, reported sales volume of feed 
totaled 18,144 tons which is the high- 
est annual tonnage of feed sold in the 
history of the organization, the sec- 
ond consecutive year that the record 
has been surpassed. Receipts for eggs 
showed a decrease of 19,098 cases, 
for a total of 49,744 cases. 
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iS Best with tye Ap, ea. 


For 


Poult 
of all Ages 


North Carolina Granite Corporation 
Mount Airy North Carolina 


~ NEWSOME COMMISSION COMPANY 


“The House of Personal Service” 


FORMULA FEED INGREDIENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS 27, MINN. Liberty 5-5626 


REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGE 
HAMMERMILL 


Whether you are interested in speed, convenience, economy, 
capacity or quality of grind . . . it will pay you to investigate 
the Kelly Duplex Remote Screen Change Hammermiill. 

_Here are just a few reasons why: * Screens can be changed 
instantly by a single turn of a crank . . . without stopping the 
mill . . . and without leaving the service floor * Torn or clogged 
screens, regardless of the amount of damage, can be quickly 
and easily removed and replaced without costly downtime 
* Mill is guaranteed to grind more grain with the same power 
than any other make—or your money back * Special intake 
arrangement assures a clean, uniform product of granular tex- 
ture . . . mill does not whip feed into a floury dust * Has 20” 
throat—delivers high capacities * Built low to floor . . . gives 
you a larger pit area * Separate blower keeps mill clean at 
all times * Heavy steel construction throughout assures 
top performance and long life under hardest use. 

Make your own “‘point-for-point’’ comparison. Mail 
card today for literature and full details. See for your- 
self how much more you get with a Kelly Duplex Re- 
mote Screen Change Hammermill . . . and how much 
more it will do for you. 


“In oer elevator at Nev Ohie, we h 
Sem Ch ered 
and F =) tre 
and steps | cus ers 
t weuld ume ig mill te anyone.” 
| 
2 Remote Screen Hommermil! Pit Auger 
H Mfg Vertical Feed Mixer Cheia Brog 
| FIRST CLASS The Duplex & Co. Vertical Screw Eleveter Molowes Mixer 
Permit No. 72 3 Springfield, Ohio Electric Treck Heist testent Screen Kammermills 
(Sec. 34.9 P...4R.) Portable Screw Elevator (_) Corn Crusber-Reguiater 
Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY Grain Blew 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO DUPLEX machinery checked at the = 
right. Please send me full infore = Comm Shofles ‘ 
ony obligation. 
= Layout service and plenning Cob Crusher Forced Air Corlonder 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE details available without cost. puckst Eleveter Complete Line Catalog 
No postoge necessary if mailed in the United Stotes 
— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — i 
The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company - FIRM ...... 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Good Egg Markets Mean Feed Sales 


“Only realistic planning of egg production and marketing 
programs will prevent long-run disastrously low egg prices." 


Feed sales to egg producers in the 
years ahead will depend upon the 
kind of market outlet the producer 
has for his eggs. A trite but true 
statement is that sales of feed for 
egg production are derived from sales 
of eggs. The tendency is often to pro- 
duce the eggs and hope a market can 
be found for them. Or we expect to 
sell them through channels that are 
already overloaded. The eggs may be 
dumped on markets like New York 
City. The net result could be a de- 
pressing of egg prices, out of pro- 
portion to the total quantity of eggs 
being produced. 

All the blame for this lack of plan- 
ning cannot be laid at the door of 
the feed manufacturers or salesmen. 
Some of it can, however. But again 
only to a portion of the feed indus- 
try. Some feed companies are mak- 
ing a serious effort to coordinate pro- 
duction and marketing. Those who 
are not tying a good marketing pro- 
gram—either directly or through 
contractual arrangements — to their 
feed promotion programs may find 
that any increase in feed sales is 
short lived. 


Producer to Consumer 


The best opportunity for egg sales 
may be right in your back yard. Do 
consumers in the cities and towns of 
your area have a year-around source 
of uniformly high quality eggs? 
Would a direct producer-to-consumer 
operation be the best way to service 
the consumer? It is a major type out- 
let in many areas. This is particular- 
ly true if the market is relatively 
small. 

If the producer provides consum- 
ers with eggs that satisfy them, he 
can probably charge a fairly con- 
stant year-around price for each size 
of eggs. For large eggs, this price 
may be 15-20¢ or more above the 
average price he would expect from 
farm egg buyers. But he will need 
to provide dependable service. He 
also will need to provide eggs that 
are clean by the consumer’s defini- 
tion of cleanliness. The interior qual- 
ity will need to be uniformly high. 
He won't be able to start out with 
high quality eggs and then let qual- 
ity slip once his route is established. 

Consumer studies have shown that 
most homemakers prefer the higher 
grades of eggs if they have become 
accustomed to buying them. This 
means quality control all the way 
from the chicken and the feed to the 
consumer's door. Candling should be 
used to separate out the eggs with 


By Dr. Ralph L. Baker 
Pennsylvania State University 


defects—not to separate the eggs in- 
to quality grades. The quality should 
be produced and maintained. 


Grading, Cartoning at the Farm 

Another possible alternative is 
grading and cartoning at the farm 
for local retailers. This method is 
also widely used. It may be the most 
economical method for servicing 
many small cities or even relatively 
large cities. The program must be 
well organized so that retailers can 
be assured that;they will be properly 
serviced all 52 veeks of the year. The 
retailer must be assured that the 
ergs will be of a quality that he will 
be proud to sell to his customers. 
Any complaints about quality should 
be channeled to the producer or pro- 
gram coordinator. He, in turn, should 
check with the homemaker. 


If several producers are brought 
into the program and all follow good 
quality-control practices, producers 
can shift eggs among themselves to 
properly service retailers. This would 
be particularly essential in instances 
of disease outbreaks or unusual de- 
mand conditions in a particular group 
of stores. 

Before moving to the larger type 
outlets, let’s look at some of the rea- 
sons we think there is still oppor- 
tunity for direct outlets. For one 
reason, there are many direct opera- 
tions which appear to be successful. 
But even if no one were operating in 
this manner, the possible economies 
would suggest direct operations in 
many situations. 

Eggs can be graded and cartoned 
on the farm at costs not greatly dif- 
ferent from those of larger plants. 
If eggs can be delivered directly to 
the consumer market rather than 
moving a longer distance to an as- 
sembly plant and then back again to 
the consumer market, there is an ob- 
vious transportation cost saving. 
Further, there is at least one less 
handling of the eggs and fewer new 
egg cases will be needed to supply 
a given market. The eggs can also 
move into consumer channels in less 
time. This same reasoning also ap- 
plies to sales to restaurants, hotels, 
schools, bakeries and other local in- 
Stitutional outlets. 

Essentially, what we have been at- 
tempting to say is that it is a good 
idea to look to markets that you can 
service as well or better than any- 
one else. The same notion applies to 
distant markets. Nearby operators 
can do a much better job of servic- 
ing retailers than distant operators 


without their own representatives in 
the market area. 

Some feed organizations have de- 
veloped good programs in coopera- 
tion with established egg handlers 
who have or are willing to develop a 
quality-control program. Some sort 
of a contract quality-control program 
‘vill likely be a must in order to sell 
to the larger outlets in the years 
ahead. 

One often hears that many chain 
store buyers are interested only in 
price. This can be only partly true. 
They must also sell eggs that con- 
sumers believe to be at least as good 
as their competitors’. And if their 
competitor is selling eggs which are 
uniformly good because they have 
been produced and handled under 
uniformly good conditions, they are 
likely to feel compelled to sell eggs 
which have been produced and han- 
died in a similar manner. 

One of the major feed companies 
is apparently seriously considering 
fighting the trend toward private 
brands by establishing its own na- 
tionally branded egg. The obvious 
strategy here appears to be one of 
developing specific markets, moving 
from individual markets to a regional 
operation and finally to a national 
program. Only organizations which 
are willing to spend large sums of 
money for merchandising, expect to 
have a number of failures along the 
line and have a really sound produc- 
tion quality-control and handling pro- 
gram are likely to seriously consider 
such a development. 

In developing any kind of program, 
it is well to keep in mind that the 
corporate food chains probably han- 
dle no more than a quarter, and cer- 
tainly no more than a third, of the 
eggs consumed in the U.S. In other 
words, important as the food chains 
are, it is also good business to look 
toward other food stores and insti- 
tutional users as logical outlets. 


Figure All Costs 

Before deciding you can displace 
someone else because you have lower 
production costs, be sure to figure 
all of your long-run costs including 
getting the eggs into the retailer’s 
store. Cost estimates should include 
the necessary facilities for properly 
servicing retail outlets. In figuring 
your competitive position, remember 
that many producers who already 
have production facilities built will 
likely produce eggs as long as they 
can obtain any more than out-of- 
pocket costs from the operation. Only 


AUTHOR — Dr. Baker has been at 
Penn State since 1951 doing poultry 
marketing research and teaching. He 
has a bachelor’s and a master’s de- 
gree from Ohio State University and 
a Ph.D. in agricultural economics 
from Iowa State. Dr. Baker served 
as chairman of the marketing sec- 
tion for the 1959 annual meeting of 
Poultry Science, and he is a member 
of the Poultry Survey Committee 
sponsored jointly by the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and other. 
groups. He spent the last half of 
1958 conducting a study for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture on the 
various programs being used to co- 
ordinate egg production and market- 
ing in the U.S. 


realistic planning of egg production 
and marketing programs will prevent 
long-run disastrously low egg prices. 


Northeast Unit 
Opposes Senate Bill 


TRENTON, N.J.— The Northeast- 
ern Poultry Producers Council ‘tur- 
key division put itself on record as 
officially opposing any legislation that 
proposes production or marketing 
curbs as the group held its annual 
meeting here. 

The division was referring more 
Specifically to Senate Bill 2516, 
known as the National Poultry Sta- 
bilization Act. 

Action was tabled on the National 
Turkey Federation’s “enabling act.” 
This measure has received the sup- 
port of the federation and many state 
groups, but has not yet won congres- 
sional approval. 


LESS MILK COWS 
FARGO, N.D.—Number of milk 
cows two years old or over in the 
U.S. has declined to 21.3 million, low- 
est since 1917, according to North 

Dakota Agricultural College. 


When feeding margins are narrow, the Hubbard Sunshine 
program is best for dealers and feeders. Farm grains ground 
and mixed with Hubbard's Sunshine Concentrate, by the 
local feed dealer, bring greater economy and efficiency to 
the feeder and more consistent volume and profit for the 


dealer. We'd like to tell you more. Write .. . 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 


IOWA 


MARION, INDIANA 
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takes the waste out of 


phosphorus feeding 


DYNAFOS PROVES THAT ALL 
CHEMICALLY-PROCESSED 
PHOSPHATES ARE NOT ALIKE 


Even chemically-processed phosphates 

vary greatly in their availability to the animal. 
Many fail to measure up to the high 
standards of International’s Dynamic 
DYNAFOS—the only dicalcium phosphate 
with biological control. 


DYNAFOS is chemically produced and 
quality guarded with 38 separate analyses. 
However, chemical analyses alone do not give 
the final answer of true phosphate quality. 
That’s why International maintains biological 
control on DYNAFOS production. 


Biological availability tests assure day-to-day 
quality, and enable International scientists 

to constantly improve Dynamic DYNAFOS. 
The practical result: today’s DYNAFOS 

is superior to unprocessed or poorly processed 
products. Write or wire your International 
representative for details on 


Dynamic DYNAFOS. 


Products for Growth 


*Trademark 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Seles SASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET 
GRAIN WARKLEY, INC, Philadelphia; 5 

Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tempe. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD 
FEED COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC, Effingham [ill.); JOHN 
COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. F. 


, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY 


WILLEN CO. INC, Birminghom (Alc.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
(Miss.); The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.). MIDWEST AREA: 
BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minnecpolis; W. P. we SALES CO. Omoho; M. A. 
McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansos City (Mo); 8. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seottle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
PANY, Compton, (Colif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD, Toronto. 
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Putting Research 
To WOEE 


Biological Evaluation of the Fac- 
tors Affecting the Protein Quality 
of Fish Meals 


@ WN. T. Rand, V. K. Collins, D. S. Varner 
Monticello, 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
Comment has been previously made 
in this column to the effect that 


market samples of fish meal, meat 
meal and fish solubles may differ in 
their “unidentified growth factor” re- 


sponse. (See Feedstuffs, Aug. 22, 
1959). According to the report by the 
Ontario workers at that time, none 
of the three samples each of meat 
meal and fish meal provoked any 
growth factor response, while the one 
sample of fish soluble did produce 
positive results. Since many of us 


rely upon these sources of “unidenti- 
fied factors” in certain poultry and 
hog rations it seems wise to review 
some further work done by one of 
the commercial laboratories vitally 
interested in the fish meal industry 
to ascertain the reasons for some of 
the variable responses. 

These workers were interested in 
developing a short-term biological 
testing procedure which could be 


4/ 


Bacitracin Methylene Disalicylate (U.S. Patent No. 2,744, 712) 


STABLE IN STORAGE! 


Farm Chemical Division 
.8.PENICK COMPANY 
100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8 « 735 W. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 


you 


No matter how effective a feed supplement tests 
in the laboratory, the important question is 
how good is it when it’s actually fed. 


FORTRACIN IS FULLY STABLE! 
FORTRACIN is unsurpassed for stability in 
storage. Of greater significance to many nutri- 
tionists, it is also stable after pelleting. 


The results of recent tests conducted by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation show 
a potency loss of less than 4% when pelleted. 
This eliminates the need for costly overrides. 
Your feeds contain a full measure of FORTRA- 
CIN’s growth-promoting power. 


FORTRACIN IS ECONOMICAL! 

Despite FORTRACIN’s proven superiority to 
penicillin as well as other forms of bacitracin, 
it costs less than other bacitracin salts, making 
it a better buy in every way. 


STABLE WHEN PELLETED! 


$5,000 OFFER 
PAYS YOU TO 
CONVINCE YOURSELF! 


Never before an offer like this! We’ll pay you 
cold cash for reports on results obtained with 
FORTRACIN. All you do is fill in a simple form 
we supply, with data you now keep as routine. 
Use the coupon for full details! 


THREE POTENCIES AVAILABLE NOW! 
FORTRACIN is available in three concentra- 
tions of antibiotic activity—10, 25 and 100 
grams per pound, and in combination with pen- 
icillin. Or, if you prefer, we can recommend 
suppliers of FORTRACIN pre-mixes. 

Frr complete test data on stability and growth 
p: motion, price list and information about 
our “Dollars-for-Data” program, return the 
coupon today. 


Now... fortify your feeds with FORTRACIN! 


S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 
100 Church St., New York 8, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send complete facts about FORTRACIN and 
your “Dollars-for-Data” offer. 
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od 


adapted to routine quality control 
procedures in the processing of fish 
meal. 

Protein Quality Determined 

Using a modified Hinners-Scott 
method in which sub-optimal levels 
of fish meal protein were fed in an 
otherwise purified diet, the protein 
quality of various fish products was 
determined with fast-growing New 
Hampshire X Columbian chicks for 
7-9 days, after a pre-test period of 7- 
14 days. Interpolations of the growth 
rates were made (weight gain against 
feed intake disregarding time) in 
order to obtain the corresponding 
weight gain produced on a given in- 
take of feed—referred to as “equal- 
ized gain.” 

Negative and positive standards 
were fed in each assay which allowed 
a numerical assignment for the pro- 
tein values of the tested sample by 
the interpolation procedure outlined 
above. The negative standard was 
Drackett Assay Protein C-l, where- 
as the positive standard was a spe- 
cially prepared pilot plant produced 
defatted fish meal of very high qual- 
ity. Using the two standards in- 
creased the experimental procedure’s 
reproducibility of results. 


Results 
Several very interesting results 
were produced. Table I gives the pro- 
TABLE | 
Index of No. of 
Protein Quality Meals Tested % 
Excelient (135-140) ....... 5 7 
Very good (130-135) ...... 8 WW 
Good (120-130) ........... 18 26 
| 19 27 
Fairly poor (100-110) ..... ? 13 
Poor (80-100) ............ 7 10 
Very poor (0-80) ......... a 6 


tein quality of various commercially 
produced fish meals and, indeed, 
shows why we need to have concern 
as to the fish meal market quality. 

Tnese samples were obtained in the 
open market in the U.S., Canada, 
Europe and Africa. 

The validity of the modified test- 
ing procedure used by this labora- 
tory was established by directly com- 
paring it with the Hinners-Scott 
method, using supplemented egg 
white as a reference standard with 
a value of 100. These results are giv- 
en in Table II. 

Further research was done by the 
investigators using a constant boil- 
ing mixture process for removing wa- 


TABLE 
Hinners-Scott Evaluation 
Assay, Egg by Test 
White Standard Diet Method 
Mea! No. = 100 as used 
108 135 
B 104 132 
F 124 
! 87 105 
7? % 
GS 71 86 
H 63 82 


Manufacturers 


Suppliers of 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
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| | | 
| | | 
| 
Il.; Poultry Science, Vol. 397, No. 1, Janu- | 
ary, 1960, pp. 45-53. 
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layers 


win first in 6 of 12 official 


Random Sample Tests ending in 1959 


Outstanding record is proof of the 
superior income potential bred 
into Hy-Line 934 Series layers 


Here’s how Hy-Line birds ranked in comparison with four next largest-selling layers 
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' er RANK FOR INCOME OVER FEED AND CHICK COSTS 
ALL U. S. TESTS entries HY-LINE BRAND B BRAND C BRAND D BRAND E 
Listed in order of completion in test 934 series layers layers layers layers 
*UTAH 18 ‘3rd, 4th 6th 12th 10th NO ENTRY 
Ist, 2nd 22nd, 23rd, 
TEXAS 30 3rd -f 9th, 13th 4th, 6th, 12th 24th 11th, 16th 
WISCONSIN 26 2nd, 4th 11th 10th 19th, 24th 13th 
MISSOURI 52 t3rd 12th 1st 32nd, 50th 13th, 38th 
16th, 20th, 9th, 13th, 
FLORIDA 23 "Ist 3rd, 8th, 18th} 2nd, 10th 22nd 15th 
NEW JERSEY 25 NO ENTRY 18th 11th NO ENTRY 6th 
- ARIZONA 6 1st 2nd 5th 4th NO ENTRY 
PENNSYLVANIA 48 2nd 16th 34th 38th 23rd 
NEW YORK (centrai) 33 Ist 2nd 5th 27th 4th 
NEW YORK (western) 34 NO ENTRY NO ENTRY NO ENTRY NO ENTY | 27th 
MINNESOTA 16 Ist NO ENTRY 2nd 5th 3rd 
CALIFORNIA (Ficor) 50 13th 14th, 20th 20th 9th 19th 
TESTS BELOW DID NOT REPORT INCOME AND FEED COSTS 
*1OWA 16 Ist 4th 2nd 5th 9th 
# CALIFORNIA (cages) 50 Sth 19th, 29th 10th 19th 40th. | 


*Utah reports income over feed cost only. Rankings for all entries corrected by deducting chick costs. 

tHy-Line 968 (a discontinued commercial variety) ranked Ist in Utah, 10th in Missouri and 11th in Florida, 
**Rankings based on “eggs per hen housed.” Hy-Line entry also ranked first in laying house livability and egg size. 
# Rankings based on “eggs per hen housed.” 

There is also a test in Tennessee which started in 1958 and ends this year, Results have not been announced, 


Hy-Line layers put the profit odds in your favor 


Last year’s official Random Sample Test results again Sample Laying Tests. 
proved the superiority of Hy-Line 934 Series layers. They This year’s Hy-Line chicks have even greater perform- 
competed in 12 of the 14 tests ending in 1959. They won ance potential than those that won all the firsts. By recom- 
first in 6 of the 12 tests, as many as all others combined. mending Hy-Line chicks to your customers, you'll be 
No other layer won more than one test. helping put the profit odds in your favor, too. 

Twelve of the 16 Hy-Line 934 Series entries in these 
tests finished 1st, 2nd or 3rd. The greatest record by far 
ever made by any layer in the history of the Random 


Random Sample Tests are conducted by state colleges, poultry 
improvement groups, state Departments of Agriculture, etc. 


2R-60 
HY-LINE: OUTSTANDING IN ALL FOUR 
IMPORTANT INCOME FACTORS 4 
1. High production 3. High feed efficiency = ‘me© CHICKS 


2. High livability 4. Large, good-quality eggs 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS 


A department of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Hy-Line is a registered trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co. © 1960 
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PACKED IN 1!00-LB. BAGS 


DRIED WHOLE WHEY 


SPRAY DRIED 
ANIMAL @ GRADE 


TELEPHONE DR 5-5242 
SOLD BY 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


ter from the fish which also simul- 
taneously extracted the fat at a tem- 
perature of 162° F. Good quality 
meals were produced from butterfish, 

haddock, menhaden, sheepshead, 
whitings, yellow tails, mackerel, hake 
and eelpout. Slightly poorer meals 
were produced by this method using 
dogfish or skate. 

It is quite interesting to observe 
that the differences in protein qual- 
ity were small in spite of consider- 
able variations in protein and ash 
content. Thus, defatted fish meals 
made from sheepshead (72% protein, 
24% ash) showed the same high qual- 
ity values as did defatted fish meals 
made from whitings (83% protein, 
14% ash) or from mackerel (85% 
protein, 14% ash). 


Experimental Meals 


Experimental meals made from 
various fish tissues and organs 
showed that whole muscle meal was 
higher in quality than whole fish 
meal. Scales and skins and fish bones 


Customers keep coming back to 
for Minnesota Linseed Oil Meal. 
cause it provides mucin to help diges- 
tion, their animals eat better and 
gain faster than on other high pro- 
tein meals. They’re healthy, hand- 
some and hungry for more! 

Years of use and testing are with 


b 
ecause if 


profit 


ig you recommend the Minnesota 
ewe You can mix it in your own for- 
or ve or sell it by the bag for feeding 
straight with complete 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Meal pays off for 
your customers with more for the pound 
at the market. It pays off for you with 
repeat sales and a higher volume. 


SELLING PRICE MARGIN OV 
NOTE THIS DUE TEST = XY 
Soybean Oil Meal Alone $20.50 —$ 9.38 
PURDUE SUPPLEMENT A: 
With Soybean Oil Meal $21.75 +$ 6.44 
With Linseed Oil Meal $22.00 +$12.00 
With Cottonseed Oil Meal $21.50 —$ 0.12 
With Soybean Oil Meal and 5% Urea $22.00 +$11.77 
With Linseed Oil Meal and 5% Urea $22.50 +$23.36 


For Meal, Pellets Or Grits—Write, Wire Or Phone Us Yeur Requirements. 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota + 


Minnesota 


Phone: SUnset 8-9011 


INNESOTA co 
unset pom 
Minneapolis, 


were of poor quality, being approxi- 
mately one third of the whole fish 
meal, and young chicks could not 
grow on these two meals. Protein 
quality of fish gurry meals remained 
good as long as the ratio of protein 
to ash in the meal exceeded 2.5. 

The effect of fat extraction by 
means of petroleum ether on the pro- 
tein quality of 13 commercial fish 
meals was shown to be directly relat- 
ed to the protein quality in the origi- 
nal samples before fat removal. The 
removal of fat from the high quality 
fish meals slightly lowered the av- 
erage protein quality of the defatted 
meals. Defatting meals of fair pro- 
tein quality had no apparent effect, 
whereas the extraction of fat from 
poor and very poor meals appreci- 
ably increased their average protein 
quality. 

Wet heat (as in autoclaving at 5 Ib. 
pressure per inch) was not nearly as 
destructive to protein quality as dry 
heat, as in a rotary dryer or oven. 

When stored commercial samples 
were kept at room temperature for 
12 months, it was shown that the de- 
fatted meals maintained their origi- 
nal protein quality values, whereas 
four of the seven fat-containing 
meals were shown to decrease sig- 
nificantly in protein quality during 
the storage period. 

Heating, Oxidation 

It is apparent that many of the 
poor results of poor quality meals 
and the breakdown in storage quality 
of fat containing meals are associat- 
ed with excessive heating and oxida- 
tion of the fish oil. It further be- 
comes apparent that a good quality 
meal containing oil may become a 
rather poor meal by the time it is 
fed to the animal. . 

The use of such short-term assay 
procedures as outlined in this report 
will enable manufacturers to more 
adequately ensure their customers of 
quality products. This work also 
points up the importance of not ware- 
housing large quantities of such ma- 
terials under conditions as they exist 
in most feed manufacturing plants. 


Arkansas Sets Poultry 
Festival for June 24-25 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.— The Ar- 
kansas Poultry Festival to climax 
four district festivals, will be held 
June 24-25, according to Jerry Hin- 
shaw, Springdale, Ark., chairman of 
the festival committee. 

The event will be held to honor 
the state’s $100,000 poultry industry. 
The four top winners in the district 
contests will come to Little Rock and 
compete for the state titles of Ar- 
kansas Poultry Princess and Arkan- 
sas Chicken Cookin’ Queen. 

Each of the district festivals is 
planning a Chick-n-Que, with 20,000 
barbecued chickens expected to be 
served. 

The annual meeting of the Arkan- 
sas Poultry Federation and affiliated 
state poultry organizations also will 
be held during the two-day event. 


More profit 
feed when 


ou mix your 
own brand! 


BROWER 
FEED MIXER 


Earn up to $1.50 profit per 
your own 
bra: fe with the 
BROWER MIXER ... the 
Se soon pay for it! 
~. the ingredients 
just tumbling 
them... a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes 
- fast, economical! Built 
for years of trouble-free 
. Five sizes. World's 
Largest Selling Mixer! 


BROWER MFG, CO., 566 N. Third St., Quincy, Mi, 
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SILOTRACIN 
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The new buy-word is SILOTRACIN 
new antibiotic silage preservative! 


new selling opportunity for you! 


This spring, the exciting Silotracin 
story is appearing, via ads, in 9 farm 
magazines with a total circulation of 
over 1,400,000. It is reaching all the 
agricultural leaders as well, via a spe- 
cial four-page “educational insert.” This 
is available to you for distribution to 
your customers. And the Silotracin 
story is in a highly informative farmer 
folder, also available to you for mailing 
to your customers. In short, your cus- 
tomers have the word. It’s Silotracin. 

Silotracin is the new silage preserva- 
tive that prevents spoilage, protects the 
protein value of forage crops and stops 
offensive odors. It does all this antibio- 
tically. At low cost to your customers. 
At a nice profit to you. 


It’s easy to use. Good results can be 
expected every time in all types of silos. 
Applied directly to the forage, it’s a 
complete preservative by itself. No ad- 
ditives called for. It is non-corrosive, 
cannot harm machinery or equipment. 
It’s completely safe for humans and 
animals. There is no antibiotic left in 
the finished silage. None can appear in 
the milk. 


This spring, sell the antibiotic con- 
cept of preserving silage. Stock up on 
Silotracin now. It comes in two forms 
— ready-to-use and concentrate. Your 
customers have the word — you have 
the selling opportunity. Write for full 
particulars, literature and samples, 
Write Animal Nutrition Department, 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y, 


MORE 


great product to do,business with! 


The new buy-word is SILOTRACIN 
\) 
The new buy-word is SILOTRACIN 
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Hog Feeding Experiment Results 
Reported by Illinois Scientists 


URBANA, ILL.—General conclu- 
sions which were drawn from the re- 
sults of experiments discussed by 
University of Illinois researchers dur- 
ing the Illinois Swine Growers Day, 
included these: 

@ A bulky ration holds no advantage 
over a high energy ration for sows 
and gilts three days before and three 
days after farrowing. 

@ Apparently there is no need to pro- 
vide a source of unidentified growth 
factor activity in practical rations for 
growing-finishing pigs. 

@ Baby pigs definitely need a source 
of iron to make maximum weight 
gains. 

@ Crowding growing and finishing 
pigs at self-feeders slows down their 
gains. 

@ Differences in the effect of various 


drying temperatures on the nutritive 
value of corn for swine appear to be 
slight. 
@ Adding rolled oats to the creep 
ration encourages young pigs to start 
eating as early as possible. 
@ Severely scab-infected oats should 
not be included in swine rations. 
Summaries of the experiments 
from which those conclusions were 
drawn follow: 


RATIONS FOR SOWS AND 
GILTS AT FARROWING TIME — 
The objective of a study conducted 
by Dr. D. E. Becker and colleagues 
was to compare two feeding pro- 
grams—a high energy ration and a 
bulky ration—for sows and gilts at 
farrowing time. 

In one test lot the sows and gilts 


had access to a self-feeder contain- 
ing the high-energy ration, and in 
the other test lot the animals re- 
ceived a bulky ration from the time 
they were brought into the farrow- 
ing barn until the litter was three 
days old. Then the feed was changed 
to the high-energy ration for the re- 
mainder of the test period. Sow and 
litter performance was recorded up 
to the time the litter was two weeks 
old. 

On the 111th day after mating, the 
sows and gilts vere placed in farrow- 
ing crates. They were removed from 
the crates for 1-1% hours twice a 
day to allow them free access to a 
self-feeder and waterer in an outside 
lot. 

Dr. Becker said test results indi- 
cated that when the sows and gilts 
were fed according to the manage- 
ment program (limited access to self- 
feeders) used in the study the bulky 
ration had no advantage over the 
high-energy ration for sows and gilts 
three days before and three days af- 
ter farrowing. “The feeding programs 


WONDER WHERE THE WATER WENT? On the left, water has dissolved some of the salt and soaked down be- 


New from Carey Research: Salt 


tween the salt crystals of ordinary salt. On the right, the water stays on top—new Carey Ev’r-Fio Salt is not dissolved 
nor does the water penetrate between crystals. The next step in this test is even more startling. See details below. 


A Carey first...engineered to cut feed mixing costs 


Even under the extreme conditions pictured above, ability and higher density makes the difference! 


did not produce any measurable dif- 
ferences in sow and litter perform- 
ance,” he said. “Furthermore, there 
was no evidence of lactation disor- 
ders in any of the sows or gilts.” 

Dr. Becker noted that proper feed- 
ing of sows and gilts at farrowing 
time has received little attention in 
research. He said there are some 
swine feeding authorities who rec- 
ommend that sows and gilts be fed 
a bulky laxative ration or a limited 
amount of a concentrated ration from 
three to seven days before and for 
about seven days after farrowing. 

High levels of wheat bran, ground 
oats and alfalfa meal have been rec- 
ommended in sow rations in order to 
give bulk, he noted. Also, linseed 
meal has been suggested for its laxa- 
tive effect and, as noted by Dr. 
Becker, it is frequently suggested 
that sows not be returned to full 
feed until 10-14 days after farrow- 
ing. 

SUPPLEMENTATION OF RA- 
TIONS FOR GROWING SWINE — 
Studies of various feeds as sources 
of supplementary protein and as 
sources of unidentified growth factor 
activity turned up results which in- 
dicate: 

1. “Either 44% or 50% soybean 
meal will adequately supplement the 
protein in corn in practical rations 
for growing and finishing swine. 

2. “Corn-soybean meal rations ade- 
quately fortified with minerals, vita- 
mins and antibiotics for the growing 
pig are not improved by additions of 
dried corn distillers solubles, dried 
corn distillers grains with solubles, a 
streptomycin fermentation residue, 
a special fish meal, 50% meat and 
bone scrap, dried whey, dehydrated 
alfalfa meal, condensed fish solubles, 
dried skimmilk or corn fermentation 
solubles.” 

3. “Apparently there is no need to 
provide a source of unidentified 
growth factor activity in practical ra- 
tions for growing-finishing pigs.” 

Dr. D. E. Becker made those state- 
ments in a summary of recent experi- 
mental work at the University of 
Illinois. 

In addition, he reported, “There is 
little or no difference between 44% 
and 50% soybean meal as the sole 
source of supplementary protein or 
amino acids to corn in fortified ra- 
tions for growing-finishing pigs. 

“Mixtures of 50% soybean meal 
with dried corn distillers solubles, 
menhaden fish meal, special fish meal, 
50% meat and bone scrap, or dried 
skim milk were no better than 50% 
soybean meal alone as sources of sup- 
plementing protein or amino acids in 
corn in 16% protein rations for grow- 
ing pigs. Likewise, mixtures of 50% 
soybean meal with special fish meal 


in varying ratios were no better than 
the soybean meal alone. There was 
some indication that additional tryp- 
tophan would improve the supple- 
mentary protein or amino acid value 
of the special fish meal when used as 
a sole source for supplementing pro- 
tein in corn.” 


SOURCES OF IRON FOR THE 
(Turn to FEEDING, page 76) 


Save salt too. A special process developed by Carey 
Research makes Carey Ev’r-Flo unusually slippery, 
free-flowing and ‘‘water resistant.’’ Less additive is 
required, so Carey Ev’r-Flo is actually a “‘saltier” salt 
... each ton goes further. 

Carey Ev’r-Flo is the ideal salt for today’s automatic 
feed mill equipment. You “‘push the button’’ and Ev’r- 
Flo goes. There’s less dust, less caking, lumps, and 
bridging in equipment . . . and Carey Ev’r-Flo dis- 


new Carey Ev’r-Flo Salt flows! When the water is 
poured off, you will see! This unusual flowability is the 
reason why Carey Ev’r-Flo cuts your costs in unload- 
ing, storing and mixing. It virtually eliminates caking, 
lumping and bridging. 

Your savings can begin even before Carey Ev’r-Flo 
enters your plant—you may get a reduction of 10% or 
more in unloading time. Next, you can increase your 
salt storage capacity without spending a penny. You 
can put about 125 tons of Carey Ev’r-Flo in a space 
usually filled by only 100 tons of ordinary salt. Flow- 


perses quickly and uniformly through the other feed 
ingredients. 


Have this Carey Ev’r-Fio Salt test, 
(pictured left) made right in your 
own office by a Carey representa- 
tive without cost or obligation. Just 
phone or write the sales office 
nearest u (Atlanta, Denver, Ft. 
Worth, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas 
City or The Carey Sait Company, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


<q Paul V. imes, Director of Carey Sait Research 


ONE 40-TON ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU! 
If this first 40-ton (hopper car) load doesn’t flow 
free and easy, your money will be refunded. Carey 
Ev’r-Flo Salt is now available in the 22 states 
where Carey Farm and Industrial Salt is sold. 
Order today and start saving with Carey Ev’r-Flo. 


Whitmoy? 
KEMITRACIN 


ANTIBIOTIC compiex— 
thet does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


THE CAREY SALT COMPANY ©@ Hutchinson, Kansas 
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No Wonder more and more grain storage 
men are looking to Douglas for profit saving 
aeration. Grain men know from long experience 
that Douglas Grain Sanitation products give 
them dependable, long-lasting protection against 
insect infestation. 


In its aeration system Douglas has combined its 
specialized knowledge of the effects of storage 
on grain with the engineering knowledge of the 
characteristics of air movement in grain. The 
result is an aeration system based on complete 
knowledge—both of engineering and grain. 


Automatic Operation The Douglas Aera- 
tion System has an automatic temperature and 
humidity control. It makes sure your grain gets 
the right air at the right times . . . all by itself. 


Why not get the facts today. See why Douglas 
Aeration gives you the most economical, most 
efficient grain aeration possible. Write for full 
details—no obligation. 


Wi | Ss | Here’s why you can dependon Douglas Aeration: 

Guaranteed Performance Every piece 

Y O . of your Douglas Aeration System has been pre- 

0 S| proved in actual storage use. This is why Doug- 

las guarantees—in writing—every custom de- 

system to perform exactly as 

specitied. 

> ) | Practical Price Every Douglas Aeration 

System is custom-fitted to your exact specifi- 

> ¢ | cations. It costs you less than ordinary special- 
} built equipment. That’s because the entire sys- 
tem is made up of standard components, pre- 

a y engineered for your application. 

Easy Installation Your Douglas Aeration 
| a ® , System is delivered ready to hook up. No need 
| oF to pay for specialized installation crews. It’s so 
simple you can do it yourself. 

| vd 


J 620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 
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ONE DRUG PROVIDES 
TWO-WAY CONTROL 


OF BLACKHEAD... 
IT’S NEW CYZINE! 


Cyzine Premix 10% is a safe and more convenient 
formulation. Its high activity and safety 
make it a top performer both for prevention 
and treatment. And birds go for it! 


Turkey growers need a thoroughly 
dependable drug in the feeds they 
buy in order to cut blackhead losses. 
Now, you can provide exactly that 
kind of drug with Cyanamid’s new 
CYZINE* Premix 10%. 

This is a new formulation of 
ENHEPTIN®—the first drug ever 
introduced for blackhead control. 
Growers welcomed this additive in 
feeds and found it highly successful 
in reducing death losses and number 
of cripples. 

Even though ENHEPTIN was 
quickly accepted by both feed man- 
ufacturers and growers, Cyanamid 


1. CYZINE at 3lbs. per ton for prevention. 


7 
. 
, 


continued its research on the con- 
trol of blackhead and later brought 
out a more active, more accept- 
able form of this preferred drug— 
ENHEPTIN-A Premix 15%. 

Now—with the advent of CYZINE 
Premix 10%, this drug is available 
to you under a new name and in its 
most convenient form, at no in- 
crease in price. 

CYZINE is low in toxicity, pro- 
vides maximum safety. It is not only 
the best defense for the prevention 
of blackhead—it is also the most 
effective drug for treating out- 
breaks. CYZINE is palatable — feeds 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


containing it are readily consumed 
by young or older birds. 

The continuous feeding of 
0.015% CYZINE (3 lbs. of CYZINE 
Premix 10% per ton of feed) is the 
recommended preventive level. 

The recommended level for 
treating outbreaks is 0.05% CYZINE 
(10 Ibs. of CYZINE Premix 10% per 
ton of feed). Treatment should be 
continued for two weeks, followed 
by continuous feeding at the pre- 
ventive level to avoid recurrences. 

More and more feed manufac- 
turers will find it good customer 
service to incorporate CYZINE 


2. CYZINE at 10lbs. per ton for treatment. 


Premix 10% and recommend it for 
control of blackhead. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N.Y. 
*CYZINE is American Cyanamid 
Company's trademark for 2-acetyl- 
amino-5-nitrothiazole. 


CYZINE PREMIX 10% 
IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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When the heat is on 
for rush shipments of 
pure crushed 


reef oyster shell... 


sound the alarm 


for Shellbuilder. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
MARINE BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Appointed Manager 


FOREST, MISS. — Jack Smith of 
Jasper, Ala, has been appointed 
manager of the new Southeastern 
Poultry Co., poultry processing plant 
here. 

The appointment was announced 
by Ray Fechtel, Atlanta, owner of 
the firm. The building, financed with 
a $500,000 bond issue approved by 
Forest voters, is now under con- 
struction with a May 1 goal to start 
operations. 

Mr. Smith formerly was produc- 
tion manager of Marshal Durbin Co., 
Jasper. 


FEED STORE SOLD 


MONAHANS, TEXAS—Red Chain 
Feed Store has been sold to Joe Chis- 
holm, who is operating it under the 
name of Chisholm Feed & Supply. 
The store has become a dealer for 
Ralston Purina Co. products, and will 
also handle a number of farm and 


ranch supples. 


Says Low Breeder 
Hen Supply Helpful 


Insufficient breeder hens will pre- 
vent a surplus production of turkeys 
and broilers, Dr. J. M. Snyder, direc- 
tor of research, Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N.Y., told poultrymen at two 
recent meetings held in Pennsylvania. 
The meetings were held at Winters- 
town and Penryn. 

Dr. Snyder noted that the good 
prices of last Christmas had motivat- 
ed turkeymen to increase placements 
during the current year. However, 
he noted that a limiting factor in in- 
creasing turkey poult numbers would 
be the shortage of turkey breeding 
hens. 

“Thus,” he said, “while turkeymen 
are anxious to raise an above-average 
number of turkeys this year, there 
appears not to be enough turkey 
breeders around to allow for surplus 
production.” He described this as a 
“governor that would save the tur- 
key industry from over-production.” 

Dr. Snyder compared the turkey 
situation to that of the broilers. “Ap- 
parently,” he said, “the present short- 
age of broiler breeder hens will limit 
broiler chick placements.” 

He also explained a new Beacon- 
sponsored program for “aiding the 
poultryman in his quest for better 
profits.” Beacon advisors make on- 
the-farm calls, going over the poul- 
tryman’s operation carefully, survey- 
ing his management strength and 
weaknesses. The consultant then 
makes recommendations to the poul- 
tryman as to how his operation can 
be made more profitable. 

Beacon has prepared eight stand- 
ard forms to be followed in complet- 


| ing this survey. Emphasis is placed 
‘| on supplying the birds with adequate 
| floor space, feeder space, watering 
q space and plenty of ventilation. 
Results of Reserpine 
Trials Are Reported 
ee STILLWATER, OKLA.—Results of 
’ five trials involving the oral admin- 
istration of reserpine to mature 
chickens have been reported in Bul- 
letin B-551, “The Effects of Reser- 
pine on Mature Chickens,” issued by 
the Oklahoma State University Ag- 
The three experiments with males, 
, using a broad range of treatment 
2) levels, indicated that the sexually 
er a S Ola Mma mature male is highly resistant to 
tranquilizing effects of the drug, sci- 
entists said. 
“Levels ranging as high as 25 mg. 
of reserpine per kg. of diet did not 
ost few cents bushel 
seen feed consumption, mortality, social 
conduct or fertility of the males un- 
hk der study,” the researchers added. 
BUT IT S$ WORTH MORE! Before you invest in “bargain” grain No ag a in drug os 
storage buildings stop and think of your investment in grain ver- — wes noted. There was 
a significant difference among breeds 
sus the risk in the building. Take a 10€ 900-bushel building full in their rate of gain and efficiency of 
of corn at $1.25 a bushel, for example. The building is protecting feed utilization.” 
an investment of $125,000 in grain. In the light of other research, this 
But a leaky roof could bring that grain down to sample grade, work indicated a sex and age differ- 
and cost you half your investment — that’s far more than you ence within chickens in response to 
actually paid for the building itself. the drug. 

Losing only a couple of carloads (3,600 bushels) could cost as The results of the two trials in- 
| much as $4,500. And in a 100,000-bushel building, it figures out volving mature pullets suggested 
i to 4\%4<¢ a bushel. that egg weight and shell thickness 

Why gamble your grain investment in “bargain” storage? ye Domayne apd influenced by the 

Butler, the safest flat storage may cost only a few pennies a 
. pe treated birds; however, this was par- 
bushel more. Why is Butler the safest storage? tially offset by a slight reduction in 

First, Butler buildings have been engineered by experts—men egg production, it was reported. 

who have been in the grain storage business longer than most 
... know it better. 
Second, Butler buildings are made better. The rigid frames ° 
that give the building strength are precision made from specifi- Herman —~ gel : 
cation steel. That’s steel of consistently high quality... steel that T M | 
BUTLER meets high standards of strength. Then too, Butler roof and wall race Inera 
¢ MANUFACTURING COMPANY spanels are die formed with a special corrugation that not only 


7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturors ef Metal Buildings - Equipment for Farming, 


Oil Production and Transportation, 
Outdoor Advertising - Contract Manufacturing 


makes them stronger . .. but assures a perfectly weathertight fit. 
Besides this, Butler uses Panlastic,® a special weatherproofing 
compound, that prevents water seepage due to capillary action. 

And, Butler doesn’t skimp or leave out many of the little, but 


important details that give a grain storage building extra 
strength .. . extra weather-tightness. 

Before you invest in flat grain storage, contact your nearby 
Butler Builder. He'll be glad to show you why Butler flat storage 53 W. Jack leago 4 
is the lowest-cost safe storage in the long run. Or write direct. a ~— 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. +» Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ili. + Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio . Pittsburgh, Pa. » New York City and 
Syracuse, N.Y. Boston, Mass. Washington, D.C. 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


ae 
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For an investment of around $700 in motors and 
materials, Art Linder and his son, Paul, of Hartley, 
lowa, press buttons and feed 250 to 300 cattle 
in 10 to 15 minutes. With Stilbosol in the ration, 
the Linder cattle average 22 to 3 Ibs. daily gain. 


Norman Erickson, Stratford, lowa, uses electricity, motors, 
augers, switch panels, roughage and Stilbosol to keep his 
feeding costs ct 18¢ per pound. “It would take us four times 
as long to feed without our mechanical equipment,” Norman 
declared. “Stilbosol gives us Ys Ib. more daily gain.” 


Here’s how cattle 
feeders cut costs 


These outstanding feeders use new ideas in laborsaving 
equipment plus high-efficiency Stilbosol rations. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


A few flipped switches put grain and roughage on 
a series of moving belts, which then deliver the final 
ration to 300 head on the Harold Alfredson farm 
near Big Rock, Illinois. Mechanization cuts an hour 
or more hand operation to 15-20 minutes. 


A circular feed bunk, serviced by a traveling auger mounted 
in a 9” U-shaped trough, allows Ted Hebert of Pana, Iii, 
to push-button feed 100 cattle in 5 minutes. “! think a fellow 
would be foolish to.try and make money feeding cattle 
without Stilbosol,” this efficiency-minded feeder volunteered. 
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Roger L. Willrett’s mechanical feed-handling sys- 
tem (Malta, lil.) allows him to deliver his grain- 
roughage ration to 250 head in 10 minutes. “lt 
would take 1% hours by hand, 45 minutes by feed 
wagon,” Roger explains. 


Verle Hunt of Ackley, lowa, with this unique auger 
tube can now feed his cattle 6 times faster than 
before. Verie considers his $700 investment a 
bargain. Stilbosol, too. “We get an extra VY Ib. 
gain a day,” he says, “and, it fits in well with 
our laborsaving program.” 


(diethylstilbestro! premix, Lilly) 


itty 


Stilbosol is Ell Lilly ond Company's trademork for diethytstilbestrol 
premix which is manufactured and sold under excivsive license 
gronted by lowa Stote College Research Foundotion, inc, under 
its U. Potent No, 2751303. 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (5S. hygroscopicus 
fermentation products, Lilly) + Micro-Pen® 
(special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 
Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitomin 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY ¢ AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION * INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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| MOTION INDI 


SHAFT MOTION 


INDICATOR 
PROTECTS MACHINERY 
BY INDICATING STOPPAGE 
DUE TO OVERLOADING 
OR MALFUNCTION 

A and B: On end return idiers, warn 
if conveyor should break, slow or stop. 
C: On boot pulley, signals slowdown, 
stoppage, slippage due to overload, 
boot pulley out of adjustment. Helps 
prevent fires. 

D: On screw conveyor, warns of slow- 
down due to overloading. Prevents 
damage. 

E: On rotary feeder, warns of slow- 
down; prevents plug’;ing damage. 
Roto-Guards can be wired into inter- 
lock system; stoppage of one com- |/jj 
ponent automatically stops others; 
prevents damage. 


Write for Bulletin RG-21 
sO) or call VAlley 2-6952 E 
THE BIN-DICATOR CO. 
13946-J3 Kercheval « Detroit 15, Mich. 


We Sell Direct + Phone Orders Collect 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


“| FIGURED 
THEY WOULD the Parma Tet 
NEVER WORK”... | 


SERVICE 
ALL TYPES OF 


PELLET ROLLS 


Whether you need replacement parts or complete new assemblies 
—-your best source is Perma-Weld. Let us recommend the right rolls 
for your job. We will be happy to answer any questions you may 
have. 


For new roller shells and replacement of worn parts, SHIP YOUR 
PELLET ROLLS AND ASSEMBLIES TO US FREIGHT COLLECT—WE 
WILL PAY THE FREIGHT COSTS BOTH WAYS. All parts and works 
guaranteed. 


CO. 


1946 N. TOPEKA BLVD., TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Problems of Poultry Disease, 


Management Topics at Clemson 


By DR. D. E. TURK 


The fourth annual Clemson College 
Poultry Disease and Management 
Short Course was held recently at 
. Clemson, S.C. Ap- 
oe proximately 130 
producers, re- 
» searchers, sales 
and _ servicemen, 
veterinarians and 
extension workers 
| attended this short 
course which was 
| designed to bring 

up to date infor- 
mation to those 
interested in poul- 
try diseases and 
management. Eleven speakers dis- 
cussed various aspects of the prob- 
lems of disease and management and 
a panel discussed the cholera prob- 
lem in turkeys. 


COCCIDIOSIS—Dr. R. L. Tugwell, 
University of Tennessee poultry path- 
ologist, stated that there is a $20 
million annual loss to the poultry 
industry due to disease and that 13% 
of this is due to coccidiosis. 

The protozoans causing coccidiosis 
grow best in soil or litter at a tem- 
perature of 85° F., when sufficient 
moisture is available, he said. Under 
these conditions, the oocysts require 
24-48 hours for their development. 
When picked up by the bird, these 
oocysts attack either the intestine or 
the caecum depending on the type 
of organism. The caecal type of coc- 
cidiosis results in death from blood 
loss into the caeca. This blood loss 
becomes worse in vitamin K defici- 
ency and results in greater mortality 
when these two conditions coexist. 

In work at the University of Ten- 
nessee, the addition of 3% of fish 
meal to the ration did not provide 
enough vitamin K to prevent in- 
creased mortality in coccidiosis due 
to the lack of vitamin K in the basal 
ration. 

Dr. Tugwell, in discussing the con- 
trol of coccidiosis, mentioned four 
methods: Management, sulfaquinoxa- 
line treatment, the continuous feed- 
ing of a low or preventive level 
of a coccidiostat and vaccination. 

The control of coccidosis by man- 
agement requires the reduction of 
water in the litter by good ventila- 
tion and removal of wet spots. Feed- 
ers and waterers should be cleaned 
and disinfected regularly. The sulfa- 
quinoxaline treatment method re- 
quires the use of good sanitation and 
the use of sulfaquinoxaline to control 
actual outbreaks of the disease. 

The use of a continuous low level 
of a coccidiostat in the feed allows 
the birds to undergo a slight infec- 
tion with coccidiosis and thus build 
up an immunity to the disease. In 
a test against one species of caecal 
coccidiosis, zoalene was found most 
effective as a preventive, followed 
by Bifuran, Arzene, Nicarbazin, Uni- 
stat, Trithiadol and NFZ, in that 
order. 

The vaccine method of control 
calls for the administration of oocysts 
to the birds in such low quantities 
that immunity can build up faster 
than the coccidial infection. This lat- 
ter method has disadvantages in cost, 
spreading of species from farm to 
farm (although most farms have all 
species) and that some types of coc- 
cidia are not now included in the 
vaccine. If the litter is very dry, the 
vaccine may fail since the oocysts 
must recycle in order to produce im- 
munity. 

At the end of the talk, Dr. Tug- 
well emphasized that drugs are only 
an aid to coccidiosis control, and that 
sanitation and good management are 
musts in any effective control pro- 
gram. 

INTERNAL PARASITES — Dr. 
Malcolm Reid, poultry parasitologist 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The author of 
the accompanying article, Dr. Turk, 
received his B.S. and M.S. degrees 
in biochemistry and nutrition at Cor- 
nell University and his Ph.D. in 
poultry nutrition and biochemistry 
at the University of Wisconsin. Dr. 
Turk is now a poultry nutritionist 
with the poultry department at 
Clemson College, Clemson, S.C. 


at the University of Georgia, dis- 
cussed the effects of internal para- 
sites on poultry. His discussion dealt 
with the worms of chickens and tur- 
keys, primarily round worms and 
tapeworms. 

Large roundworms are the most 
important of the roundworms and are 
found from the gizzard to the caecal 
pouches. These worms can cause in- 
testinal blockage if sufficiently num- 
erous. 

In hens, there is a slight dip in egg 
production two weeks after exposure 
to the worm eggs. Broilers show a 
weight loss after challenge with 
worm eggs. At four weeks, these 
birds average 1.98 gm. loss of weight 
per worm. A heavy worm infestation 
serves as an additional stress in cases 
where other diseases exist and can 
make loses ffom coexisting diseases 
more severe as well as their effect 
in promoting poor feed efficiency. 

Large roundworms have a 35 day 
life cycle. Passed eggs are ready to 
hatch in five days in litter at a 
temperature of 93° F., which easily 
is reached in litter in brooder houses 
or in litter being rested on by birds. 
The eggs hatch after ingestion by 
the birds and 10 days later bore into 
the intestinal lining, where they ma- 
ture and repeat the cycle. 

The control of large roundworms 
takes advantage of the life cycle and 
attempts to break it through sound 
management practices. These me- 
thods include cleaning the litter be- 
tween broods, getting rid of yard 
hens, use of special pairs of boots 
or shoes for going into pens occupied 
by young birds, quaraniining the 
premises and, possibly, medication. 

The medical treatment is the use 
of 75-100 mg. of piperazine per bird 
in the drinking water, which is given 
to water-starved birds so that they 
will drink it within three hours. This 
treatment for broilers can be given 
after 29 days of age and/or 12 days 
before marketing. One treatment is 
sufficient if new litter is used, but 
two are necessary for old litter in 
broiler houses. However, the medica- 
tion of broilers for roundworms is 
not economical except in severe cases, 
because the cost of the treatment 
is greater than the loss usually en- 
countered from the worms. 

There are eight species of tape- 
worms that attack chickens. All 
tapeworms have intermediate hosts 
and the proper control measures in- 
clude the eradication of the inter- 
mediate host—houseflies, slugs, 
snails, ants, grasshoppers or grain 
beetles—that carry the particular 
species of tapeworm causing the out- 
break. Treatment of the worms with 
a feed containing a hemistat is some- 
times required in severe cases. 


CORYZA—Dr. Dale Richey, asso- 
ciate microbiologist at the University 
of Georgia, reported that coryza is 
a bacterial disease characterized by 
rapid onset (one to three days), na- 
sal discharge, weight loss, loss of egg 
production, facial swelling, crust in 
the eyes, watery eyes aend blindness. 
These symptoms mimic several other 
diseases, among them are: Newcastle, 
bronchitis, cholera, laryngotracheitis 
and nutritional roup. Therefore, it 
is necessary to get a laboratory di- 
agnosis. 

This disease is, however, not too 
common in the Southeast. Coryza is 
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transmitted by bird-to-bird contact 
and, in the laboratory, is transmitted 
by inoculating normal birds with the 
nasal secretions of diseased birds. 
These laboratory induced cases last 
for two to three weeks, but in the 
field the disease may last all winter. 
Stress, chilling and crowding are 
precipitating factors of an outbreak 
in the field. Both the infective and 
chronic forms may infect a flock 
simultaneously. 

Coryza can be controlled by re- 
moving infected birds, isolating young 
stock and quarantining the affected 
area. Sulfathiazole (% gm. per pound 
of feed) is an effective treatment as 
is the injection of 200 mg. of strep- 
tomycin per bird. Sulfaquinoxaline 
can also be used. 


VACCINATION—Dr. Jack Tumlin, 
manager of veterinary research and 
service for McMillen Feed Mills, re- 
ported on vaccination failures in 
North Georgia. Primarily, broilers 
were affected, but some pullets and 
hens were also involved in the New- 
castle outbreaks. 

Mortality was 10 to 15% in the 
vaccinated broilers, up to 75% of the 
non-vaccinated birds and about 1-2% 
of the hens. Most of the growers in 
this area had been vaccinating with 
a combined Newcastle and bronchi- 
tis vaccine at four days of age and 
then with Newcastle alone four 
weeks later. Generally, the B, strain 
of vaccine was used. Outbreaks usu- 
ally occurred at 4-5 weeks of age, 
when most flocks had had two vac- 
cinations, but outbreaks also oc- 
curred in flocks with three vaccina- 
tions. There were outbreaks on all 
vaccines, all programs and at all 
ages. 

The reasons for the outbreaks 
were many and varied. Improper use 
of the vaccine by the grower through 
lack of proper water facilities, fail- 
ure to water starve the chicks be- 
fore giving the vaccine and use of 
too cold water for administering the 
vaccine were among the main rea- 
sons for the failures. The vaccina- 
tion of already sick birds, improper 
management before and-after vac- 
cination, such as poor ventilation or 
chilling of the birds, failure to use 
the vaccine coupled with failure of 
servicemen to check up on vaccine 
use, improper storage of the vaccine 
and, possibly, a new strain of virus 
were all causes of other outbreaks. 

Where low potency vaccines were 
used at early ages parental immunity 
carried over to the chick from the 
dam may have interfered with the 
development of immunity. This par- 
ental immunity had decreased by 
two thirds at 7 days of age and was 
all gone at 14 days, however. The 
failure to vaccinate at least twice, 
and the failure to use the same type 
of vaccine in all vaccinations were 
responsible for some outbreaks. 

The technique of administration of 
the vaccine had some bearing on the 
vaccination failures. Ocular and na- 
sal vaccinations were the most ef- 
fective. In the wing web method, the 
use of two needles was more effec- 
tive than the use of one. Many of 
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EXAMINE EXPERIMENTAL BIRDS—In the first pic- Rauch (left), Southeastern Hatcheries, Leesville, 8.C., 
ture, Dr. B. D. Barnett (left), head of the poultry de- who presided over one of the sessions; Dr. R. L. Tugwell 
partment at Clemson College, explains a turkey experi- (center), University of Tennessee, and Norman Sanders, 
ment to (left to right): Dr. Dale Richey, associate president of the South Carolina Poultry Improvement 
microbiologist; Dr. Malcolm Reid, poultry parasitologist, Assn., examine an experimental bird. Both shots were 
and Dr. Till Huston, poultry physiologist, all of the Uni- taken at the fourth annual Clemson College Poultry and 
versity of Georgia. In the picture at the right, Clyde Management Short Course recently at Clemson, 8.C. 
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Now ONLY 2 COMPACT UNITS for converting O 


grains and roughages into FEED and PELLETS! DAFFIN CUSTOM 
PELLETING UNIT 


The two low-cost “packages” illustrated above combine ALL 
THE NECESSARY COMPONENTS to process farm grains and rough- The industry's newest com- 
ages into finished feed and firm pellets. plete pelleting unit, engi- 

The Daffin Packaged Feed Unit handles all grinding, mixing, neered to fit into 50 sq. ft. 
molasses-blending operations. Units available in capacities to of space on one floor with 


headroom of 13’6”. Spe- 
t specific 
meet specific production requirements cial non-rotating dies pro- 
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the commercial applicators were in- 
effective. Immunity to Newcastle dis- 
ease was better when Newcastle vac- 
cine alone was used than when a 
Newecastle-bronchitis combination 
was used. Bronchitis vaccines seem- 
ed to interfere with the immunity 
built up by the Newcastle vaccine. 

Dr. Tumlin recommended giving 
either Newcastle or bronchitis vac- 
cine, depending on which was the 
greater problem, at one day of age 
and then giving the other at ten 
days to two weeks of age. The bron- 
chitis water vaccine was found to 
be a good product, but bronchitis 
vaccination occasionally was follow- 
ed by chronic respiratory disease. 

Flocks should not be vaccinated 
for laryngotracheitis unless the in- 
fection has been diagnosed in one’s 
own or a neighbor’s flock. Do not 
spill the vaccine, because it is a live 
virus and can cause outbreaks. 

For fowl pox, the wing web method 
of vaccination using two needles is 
excellent, but the vaccine must not 
be overdiluted. Where pox in broiler 
flocks is a problem, vaccinate at one 
day of age in the leg muscle, wing 
web or foot web. Generally, fowl 
pox vaccine should be given at 8 to 
15 weeks only in replacement flocks. 

In the case of the coccidiosis vac- 
cine, nearly all species are used in 
the replacement pullet type, but only 
the three most prevalent species are 
used in the broiler form. One must 
be careful in the co-use of a coccidi- 
ostat with this vaccine, because too 
much coccidiostat will prevent the 
build up of immunity. 


CHEMICAL RESIDUES—Jim Cay- 
lor, director of research for Marbut 
Milling Co., discussed the danger of 
chemical residues on grains. Seed 
corn treated with Arasan produced 
poor shelled, soft shelled and mis- 
shapen eggs when fed to laying hens. 
Ten parts per million (ppm) of this 
chemical in the laying ration result- 
ed in soft shelled eggs with little 
effect on rate of production, 22 ppm 
was sufficient to decrease egg pro- 
duction and over 50 ppm resulted in 
decreased shell thickness, poor egg 
shape and blind checks, in addition 
to the effects at lower levels. When 
the contaminated feed was with- 
drawn, egg shells returned to nor- 
mal within seven days, but the re- 
turn of normal egg production was 
slower. 

Grains fumigated with ethylene di- 
bromide caused trouble from small 
egg size and poor shell quality. In 
oats, these difficulties persisted even 
after three months had passed since 
fumigation. After birds have been 
fed grains containing ethylene di- 
bromide, they never lay normal sized 
eggs or eggs with normal shell qual- 
ity even though the ethylene dibrom- 
ide is removed from the diet. Egg 
production, however, returns to nor- 
mal. Oats are worse than corn in re- 
taining ethylene dibromide because 
of their loose husks. The egg quality 
difficulties are due to retained free 
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gas in the grain rather than any 
reacted products. 

If a serviceman suspects the 
grain in a diet, he should get a com- 
petent diagnosis from a pathological 
laboratory and hold out a sample of 
the suspected grain for analysis and/ 
or a feeding trial. 

“The solution to this chemical resi- 
due problem is not to outlaw the 
chemicals involved, for they are too 
valuable, bu. rather to educate users 
to their proper use and handling so 
as to prevent their use in feed and 
grain products,” Mr. Caylor said. 


LIGHTING PROCEDURES — 
Lighting procedures related to egg 
production were discussed by Dr. 
Dale King, professor of poultry at 
Auburn (Ala.) University. 

Restricting light of growing pul- 
lets to four to six hours a day in one 
period delays the sexual maturity of 
pullets. Decreasing the length of the 
light period as the birds grow older 
will also delay sexual maturity. 

Dr. King’s recommendations for 


windowless houses were to provide 
six hours of light per day for birds 
from 1 day of age to 20 weeks old. 
In a windowed house, he recommend- 
ed the computation of the day length 
at the time the birds would be 20 
weeks old and adding five hours to 
this. The birds should be started with 
this amount of light and at the end 
of their first week, and each week 
thereafter, the amount of light should 
be reduced by 15 minutes per day. 

In the laying house, light can be 
used to increase egg production. In 
this case, lights in several periods 
over the day are more effective than 
the same total amount of light in one 
period. Red light is more effective 
than other colors. Increasing the pe- 
riod of light as laying progresses in- 
creases the egg production. Of the 
increased egg production, two-thirds 
is due to light control during the 
growing period, and one-third is due 
to light control during the laying 
period. 

In his experiments, Dr. King 
raised pullets on six hours per day 


of light and then increased it 18 
minutes per day at weekly intervals 
after maturity. These birds held up 
in egg production better than birds 
on a standard 14-hour day and thus 
produced more eggs over a laying 
year. Dr. King recommended that, in 
windowless houses, six hours of light 
be given at the start of production 
and that this be increased by 15 min- 
utes per day each week until a light- 
ing period of 18-20 hours is reached. 
At this point, the lighting period can 
be kept constant for the remainder 
of the laying year. 

With an open house, using pullets 
that begin to lay in the period be- 
tween January and July, use natural 
light to August and then increase the 
light period 15 minutes a day each 
week until 18-20 hours of light are 
reached. Use both morning and eve- 
ning lights to prevent a day length 
effect due to the shortening natural 
days from defeating the purpose of 
the lighting program. With hens that 
begin to lay in the period July-Jan- 
uary, use a constant light period un- 
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Yes! For three years now, hogs on rations forti- 
fied with Arsanilic Acid had the lowest-cost 
gains in Purdue University’s annual compari- 
son of feed additives. Here are the latest re- 


sults on Arsanilic Acid... 


e Gains made at 8%¢ feed cost per pound—4¢ less 
than the next most effective feed additive. 


@ Increase of 18% in daily weight gains. 


@ Better feed efficiency than any other single ad- 
ditive—or combination of additives. 


@95 pounds of feed with Arsanilic Acid did the 


work of 100 pounds without. 
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What about 1960? The need for low-cost production 
will be uppermost in the minds of every hog man that 
wants to stay in business. And these growers will be 
pleased to know that Arsanilic Acid often works even 
better in their own feed lots. 


Arsanilic Acid needs no potentiator. It goes directly 


antibiotics. 


to work in the gut to combat subclinical diseases— 
is also active against organisms not touched by 


Make full use of the effectiveness of Arsanilic Acid 
in all your finishing feeds. Fortify your high protein 
supplements up to 0.1% Arsanilic Acid. (Adjust feed- 


ing so that pigs receive 45 to 90 Gr. Arsanilic Acid 


your Abbott Man. 


per ton of feed consumed.) For complete detgils, see 
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til the birds reach their peak of pro- 
duction, and then follow the increas- 
ing period of light program the same 
as before. 


EFFECTS OF ENVIRONMENT 
AND MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 
—Dr. Till Huston, poultry physiolo- 
gist at the University of Georgia, 
reported on the effects of environ- 
ment and management practices on 
egg production. 

In his discussion of temperature, 
Dr. Huston stated that temperatures 
above 85° F. in the laying house were 
dangerous. The optimum temperature 
range for egg production is 50-60° F. 
and temperatures up to 75° F. are 
not seriously detrimental. 

Factors affecting the response of 
egg production to temperatures are 
temperature reached, humidity of the 
air, amount of air movement, breed 
of hens and suddenness of the tem- 
perature change. The humidity is not 
a problem unless the temperature ex- 
ceeds 85° F., but, above this temper- 
ature, increases in humidity are det- 


rimental to egg production. Fogging 
and sprinkling are less effective as 
cooling agents when the humidity is 
high. 

At high temperatures, hens re- 
quire more water and, if this is not 
supplied, egg size will decline. The 
temperature will not affect the qual- 
ity of the eggs laid by the hens, but 
will cause more rapid loss of quality 
if the eggs are not properly handled 
after laying. The heavy breeds of 
hens decrease egg production faster 
at high temperatures than White Leg- 
horns. Losses of egg production in the 
Southeast are not serious enough to 
pay for the cost of cooling equip- 
ment, according to Dr. Huston. 

In an experiment at Georgia, cage 
layers had a slight advantage over 
floor layers in egg production, mor- 
tality and feed efficiency, while floor 
pen layers had the advantage in egg 
weight, percent clean and uncracked 
eggs. None of the advantages were 
very great on either side, therefore 


no conclusions could be drawn as to 


which form of management was bet- 

No differences were seen in egg 
production, feed efficiency or mortali- 
ty when floor space was varied from 
15 to 4 sq. ft. per bird. However, the 
more crowded houses had wet litter 
problems. 


AORTIC RUPTURE AND INTER- 
NAL HEMORRHAGE—A report on 
aortic rupture and internal hemor- 
rhage in turkeys was given by Dr. 
B. D. Barnett, head of the Clemson 
College poultry department. 

Aortic rupture generally strikes the 
largest and most rapidly growing 
toms in a turkey flock. An effective 
treatment, paradoxically, is to slow 
down the growth rate, but since this 
often leads to greater economic losses 
than the disease, it is not recom- 
mended. 

A chemicai originally isolated from 
sweet peas, beta-aminopropionitrile 
(BAPN), when fed to birds produces 
an aortic rupture in a large percent- 
age of the birds which is similar to 
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that seen in field outbreaks of the 
disease in turkeys. The addition of 
20% of fat to the diet increased the 
rate of aortic rupture when BAPN 
was fed. Cholesterol, on thé other 
hand, had no effect, but fish meal ag- 
gravated the disease. When .05% 
BAPN was added to the diet, 1.6-3.2 
mg. per pound of ration of reserpine 
reduced the incidence of aortic rup- 
ture. If the amount of BAPN were 
reduced to .03% of the ration, then 
8 to 16 mg. of reserpine per pound 
of feed was effective. Reserpine was 
tried on several cases of aortic rup- 
ture in flocks of turkeys in the field 
and found to provide relief from the 
condition. 


MANAGING THE TURKEY 
FLOCK—J. B. Cooper, Clemson Col- 
lege poultry department, discussed 
managing the turkey flock for im- 
proved fertility. In this talk, he dealt 
largely with the turkey male. 

A desirable male carries his body 
at a 45° angle with the ground, has 
all broad measurements, has a wide 
breast well back between his legs and 
has the male head type. These birds 
are 89-94% fertile, while front heavy 
birds are only 76-84% fertile. 

Light plays a role in fertility and 
proper lighting is essential for good 
fertility. Males should be lighted a 
month before the females, if the 
males are not sexually mature. 

Artificial insemination improves 
fertility, but is more effective at low 
production levels than at high pro- 
duction levels. Fertility is better 
when insemination is performed in 
the afternoon whether or not there is 
a hard-shelled egg in the uterus of 
the female. A hard-shelled egg in the 
uterus at the time of insemination 
reduces fertility. Semen cannot be 
diluted or stored very successfully, 
therefore, it should be used as soon 
as drawn. Good semen is milky or 
creamy in appearance and good males 
will prdouce up to .9 cc. per ejacula- 
tion. The frequency of ejaculation 
does not appear to be a factor in 
fertility, but it does affect the vol- 
ume of semen produced. 

Temperature of the house appears 
to have but little effect on fertility. 
A low energy diet improved fertility 
slightly and keeping the weight of 
the turkey breeders down is recom- 
mended. Males should be changed 
during long breeding seasons, since 
early hatched males mature earlier 
and lose fertility earlier, while later 
hatched males will still be fertile near 
the end of the season 


PANEL DISCUSSION OF CHOL- 
ERA—In a pane! discussion of chol- 
Barnett, the 
following points were made 

Dr. Dale Richey, University of 
Georgia—Cholera is an endemic dis- 
ease caused by bacteria. It is specific 
for poultry and does not spread to 
other livestock or to humans. When 
the disease is suspected in a flock, 
separate the sick birds and get an 
accurate diagnosis. If the diagnosis 
bears out the suspicion, treat the 
birds with sulfaquinoxaline at the 
rate of 2 oz. of sulfaquinoxaline per 
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Only top quality limestone is 
taken from the famous Iowa 
Limestone Alden quarry. 
Year after year, tests show 
uniform purity of over 99% 
calcium carbonate. 

Alden is properly ground, 
dried and “air-sized” to meet 
your most exacting feed mix- 
ing requirements. 

Order Alden in 50 and 100-Ib. 
bags or in bulk. Coarse or 
regular grinds. 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED YEARLY SUPPLY—AS NEEDED 


R. S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE. ® LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


LABORATORY CONTROL by Wilhoit 


CAN BOOST YOUR FEED PROFITS 


Find owt how economically and accurately we can quality-contro! 
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Flour Exchange 
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3 gal. of water. This treatment can 
be continued for two days, stopped 
for three days and then continued 
for two more days. If this treatment 
fails, streptomycin or streptomycin- 


| penicillin injections can be given. to 


the birds. A ration containing .05% 
sulfaquinoxaline can be used to main- 
tain control of the disease. 

Charles Risher, extension turkey 
specialist, Clemson College—Cholera 
covers the state of South Carolina 
but is worse in the lower coastal 
plains area. It generally strikes birds 
over 16 weeks old and may be the 
costliest disease in the state. Cholera 
often strikes the toms and is asso- 
ciated with poor sanitation and poor 
management. It is treated with sulfa- 
quinoxaline and antibiotic booster 
feeds. A one-to-three mixture of 
sulfaquinoxaline in water can be 
force fed to sick birds with good re- 
sults. 

Dr. B. W. Bierer, veterinarian and 
laboratory director, Clemson College 
—On autopsy of turkeys dying from 
cholera, cheesy matter is found over 
the heart and liver which looks like 
chronic respiratory disease in broil- 
ers, enlarged livers and spleen and 
cheesy matter in the air sacs and 
lungs. The diagnosis can be confirmed 
by a blood smear for which a dead 
bird is necessary. 

K. L. Heddleston, bacterial and 
mycotic diseases section, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—The cholera- 
causing organism is a rod-shaped bac- 
terium which has a large capsule 
around the bacterial cell. The greater 
the size of the capsule, the more 
virulent the organism. A cholera -vac- 
cine can be made from the capsule 
and the body of the cell is used for 
an agglutination test for cholera. 
The disease is not transmitted 
through the egg. If birds have a high 
level of antibiotic in their blood when 
they are exposed to cholera, there 
will be few sick birds. But if blood 
levels of antibiotic are low, even 
though they are built up rapidly after 
exposure to cholera, there is little 
protection. When vaccinated, turkeys 
were immune for 21 weeks. Seventy 
per cent of chicks were immune to 
cholera for 21 weeks after vaccina- 
tion, 75% were immune after 36 
weeks and 92% after 54 weeks in 
USDA tests. Vaccinated birds show 
no reaction to the pullorum test and, 
since a killed vaccine is used, no car- 
riers of the disease are produced as 
a result of the vaccination. 


MANAGEMENT—Mr. Heddleston 
also gave a talk on management as 
a means of disease control in which 
he described disease control measures 
at the USDA disease laboratory. At 
this lab, norma! birds are’ grown 
which have had no vaccine, no drugs 
and no diseases other than occasional 
fowl pox. These birds are raised in a 
closed flock in which no birds are 
brought in from the outside. 

In his recommendations for disease 
control by management, Mr. Heddle- 
ston stated that it is the man who 
feeds and cares for the flock that is 


CAUGHT HOLDING 
THE BAG 


LOWVILLE, N.Y.—A 23-year-old 
Gravesville man pleaded guilty to a 
charge of petit larceny after he al- 
legedly sold a mill 100 of its own 
feed bags. 

Robert Carpenter walked into the 
Lyons Falls co-op and announced he 
had 100 feed bags to sell, according 
to Undersheriff Clarence Woodard. 
He was paid $10 for the bags. 

Later, mill employees discovered 
the man had apparently pulled some 
of their own bags to the entrance for 
show and had none of his own. 


best equipped for fighting disease. A 
poultry farm should be managed so 
that each age of bird is separated 
from all others at all times and so 
that disease problem areas are known 
and avoided. The soil of the farm 
should be well drained and kept cov- 
ered with a green crop. Shade should 
be provided, but cover for predators 
must be avoided. Various types of 
livestock should not be mixed on the 
same ground. Housing should keep 
the birds healthy and comfortable 
and provide convenience for the oper- 
ator. Ventilation and isolation from 
other disease producing areas should 
be considered, as well as screening 
against birds and possibly insects. 
The operator of a poultry farm must 
have a farm-wide sanitation program 
which must be diligently carried out. 


POISONOUS WEED SEEDS—The 
last report of the meeting was made 
by Dr. B. W. Bierer, Clemson veter- 
inarian, who discussed poisonous 
weed seeds affecting poultry. 

Weed seeds contaminating grain 
and which get into rations through 
this route have resulted in a hemor- 
rhagic condition in the liver which 
was fatal to chicks. Crotalaria spec- 
tabilis and C. striata caused growth 
depression, fluid in the abdominal 
cavity, yellowish droppings and death. 
At 5% of the diet, both species were 
toxic. Ergot at 5% of the ration 
caused death, but at 1% of the ra- 
tion, it resulted in growth depression 
and blood leakage into the blind gut. 
Corn cockle, Sesbania and coffee bean 
were not toxic at 5% of the ration, 
but did interfere with good feed con- 
version. 


Warehouse Added 


MONTEVIDEO, MINN .—Construc- 
tion of a two-story warehouse for an 
additional 10,600 sq. ft. of storage 
space is nearing completion at the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. 
elevator here. 

Latest additions to the feed manu- 
facturing concern include four 35- 
ton steel bulk tanks, 125 h.p. ham- 
mermill, new cooler, feed grader, 2- 
ton mixer, automatic packer and 
sewer and a new steam boiler. 
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Your 
payoff 
HERE... 


Want to help your a market more meat-type hogs— 
Healthier, heavier, moreumiserm in size? Then offer swine feeds 
Containing Pro-Stret from might after weaning until pigs weigh 
from 50 to 75 pounds. 

Pro-Srrep is a highly effeetive combination of penicillin and 
Streptomycin that helps prevent outbreaks of bacterial swine 
enteritis. It also stimulatesgrowth and improves feed efficiency 
more economically 1 Gny single antibiotic-narrow- or broad- 
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That’s why more an@mo@reprogressive feed mills throughout 
thecountry are switching 66 Pro-Strerp. What they want is what 
you, want—an effective cOm@ination of antibiotics that can 
promote growth and protect fiealth at lower cost. 

bigger profits-per-pound for your customers at market 
time, start fortifying your feeds with Pro-Srrep. 

Ask your Merck Feed Products Representative or write to 
Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination. . PRO -STREP4:5 


| Penicillin and Streptomycin “VW 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEEO SUPPLEMENT. 
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.Selected as the best was 


UREA 
COMPOUND” 


Lehman Keith (at right in photo), owner of 
Hermitage Mill, Nashville, Tennessee, 
speaks with the voice of experience when 
he talks about Grace Micro-Prilled 

Urea Feed Compound: 


‘*‘During the development of our new 
54% protein concentrate, it was 
necessary to use the very best 
material available. After trying 
several brands of urea, selected as 
the best was Grace Micro-Prilled Urea 
Feed Compound. Its free-flowing 
qualities and uniform size allowed us 
to attain the even distribution 
necessary in our product without fear 
of separation. We have been able to 
store Grace Micro-Prills for some 
time without caking. Also, we are 
grateful to the Grace technical 

people for the assistance they gave 
us in the development of this 

new concentrate.’”’ 


Micro-Prills shown 
12 times actual size. 
The smooth round 
balls flow freely, 
don't cake. When you use an urea feed compound, you 
will find it pays to select the Grace brand. 
Its exclusive Micro-Prilling makes it 
truly free-flowing, assures an even, uniform 
mix throughout. See for yourself the 


difference Micro-Prilling makes. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


GRACE 


GRACE CHEMICAL DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE... MEMPHIS 3. TENN. 
MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-1551 © CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 1402 East Morehead St. NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 
ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
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Study Shows Feed Manufacturers Use 
112% of All Cars Leased by U.S. Industry 


CHICAGO — Approximately 144% 
of the cars leased by all industry 
in the U.S. are used by feed manu- 
facturers, according to an analysis 
by the president of one of the na- 
tion’s auto-leasing firms. 

Answering typical questions about 
car leasing within the feed industry, 
A. J. Schoen, president, Wheels, Inc., 
Chicago, says 240,000 cars were in 
leased auto fleets used by all indus- 
try at the end of December. Of that 
number, about 3,500 were in car 
fleets leased by feedstuffs manufac- 
turers. 

He says feed companies own some 
2,700 cars, and approximately 6,000 
autos are owned by individual sales- 
men and used for company business 
in the feed industry. 


Reasons for Leasing 

“In the feedstuffs field, there are 
two major reasons why manufactur- 
ing companies lease their cars,” 
notes Mr. Schoen. “The first big rea- 
son is the desire to preserve liquid 
working capital for use in the busi- 
ness. Second, many feedstuffs manu- 
facturers have found that a leased 
fleet presents fewer headaches in su- 
pervision, operation and sales of used 
cars, than does a company fleet.” 

Mr. Schoen reports that the typical 
feed manufacturer has a ratio of cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities of 
about 2.8 to 1. “This is quite adequate 
to run a business, except that this 
same typical manufacturer has fixed 
assets equal to about 40% his net 
worth, and inventory equal to about 
80% of his working capital.” 

Also, Mr. Schoen notes, the feed 
manufacturer must carry the burden 
of the bill-collection period. “The 
typical feedstuffs manufacturer must 
wait an average of 38 days to collect 
his bills from his customers,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Schoen. “In the 
meantime, while he is waiting, he 
has to go about accumulating his in- 
ventory and manufacturing his prod- 
uct.” 
Tracing the history of auto fleet 
leasing in the feed industry, Mr. 
Schoen notes that large feedstuffs 
producers found before World War II 
“they could use their own capital to 
better advantage in production and 
sales, so instead of buying their auto 
fleets, they leased them. After the 
war, medium-sized and smaller com- 
panies found the same advantage to 
be true.” 

Mr. Schoen explains the “advan- 
tage” this way: “Net profits on net 
working capital in the manufacture 
of feedstuffs today average 30% be- 
fore taxes. If a manufacturer buys 
an auto fleet costing $100,000 he 
must take this money out of his cur- 
rent operations. By so doing, the com- 
pany would be sacrificing $30,000 net 
profit before taxes. That is the 
amount of profit (before taxes) 
which the company would forego a 
year if it pulled cash out of current 
operations and froze it in fixed as- 
sets. 

“If you compare earnings of two 
feedstuffs manufacturers of the same 
size and sales volume—one company 
using a leased fleet of 100 cars on 
two-year lease, for example, the 
other using a company-owned fleet 
of 100 cars—the company with a 
leased fleet would be about $70,000 
ahead of the second company using 
a company-owned fleet. This $70,000 
would be cumulative after-tax net 
profit at the end of two years.” 


Other Advantages 

Mr. Schoen says that in addition 
to conserving a company’s working 
capital, auto fleet leasing offers ad- 
vantages such as these: 

“Leasing an auto fleet is a form 
of financing which does not affect a 
company’s ability to borrow from its 
normal sources . . . Leasing frees 
company executives from supervising 
an auto fleet . . . In most situations 
a leased auto fleet is more economi- 
cal than other forms of operation 


. . . Companies using a maintenance 
(fixed cost) lease can budget trans- 
portation costs for 12 or 24 months 
in advance ... A leased car is 
often an important fringe benefit 
to offer a company’s salesmen... 
Salesmen do not lose days trading 
in their cars.” 
When Not Advantageous 

According to Mr. Schoen, car leas- 
ing is not advantageous when: 

1. “A company has more short- 
term and long-term capital than it 
can profitably use in its direct busi- 
ness operations .. . 

2. “A company pays it salesmen 
by commission only—without direct 
reimbursement for the use of their 
GMB . 

3. “Companies whose salesmen av- 
erage 1,000 miles or less per month 

(Turn to page 64) 
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Meat and Bone Meal 


IN BAGS 
OR BULK 


== An ALL new heavy-duty = 


VAC-U-VATOR 


elevates grain to 100 feet! conveys up to 600 feet! 


The VAC-U-VATOR 3500 Series with a greater 
capacity than ever before is the largest mobile, 
pneumatic grain handling machine ever made. 
Ideal for terminal elevators, large flat storage 


operations and marine applications, this 3-stage 
new VAC gives you maximum performance at 
low fuel and maintenance cost. And it’s built to 
take the pounding of the toughest daily use. 


VAC-U-VATOR 9 point superiority! 


1. New low silhouette... Now 18” lower 
to permit movement through load- 
ing doors, under trees and around 
grain elevator obstructions. Easier 
to reach for assembly and servicing. 
More accessible hydraulic boom. 
2. improved belt guard... Fully enclosed 
to protect belt. Access door for easy 
servicing. Can be walked on. Safe 
for operator. 

3. improved fan design... Fan blades 
lock onto shaft for positioning and 
service. Improved bearing mount- 
ing for all power requirements. 


4. More Power . . . 3500 Series avail- 
able with two larger power units. 
IH V8 gasoline 180 hp, or with 
Cummins 160 hp diesel. Inter- 
changeable in this series. 

5. improved air lock. ..In line with 
grain flow for faster discharge. Hy- 
draulically driven. New mounting 
facilities servicing while cyclone is 
in place and insures closer tolerances. 
6. New cyclone swivel top. . . Adjust- 
able to 360° without dismantling 
entire cyclone. Upper section ro- 
tates or dismantles for complete 


DUNBAR KAPPLE, INC. 


A Subsidiary of General American Industries 
VAC-U-VATOR DIVISION *« NORTH ISLAND AVENUE * BATAVIA, ILL. 


internal inspection. 
7. New cyclone mounting . . . Insures 


airtight fit to air lock. Easily 
assembled. 


8. Larger frame... Permits lower 
center of gravity, greater road sta- 
bility, easier to service motor and 
air lock. 


9. Greater capacity .. . Elevates to 100 
ft., conveys up to 600 ft. 


Send for complete information on 
the new 3500 Series and the 
complete line of VAC-U-VATOR 
models, Write today! Dept. F-30 


| | 
Kem Milling Co. 
| | 
| 
| ki 
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Mr. Alberto Floria: 
Williamstown, 
After trying a new 


feed containing Terramycin, 


gct more return from my iff 


vestment by getting 30% 


MORE LATE SEASON EGGS. 


Mr. John Fersdahi: 
Renner, S. D. 

Feed with Terramycin and 
good management have 
helped our birds average 80% 
production in the winter and 
has helped CUT FEED COSTS 
TO UNDER 11¢ A DOZEN. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortiand St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


in Canada: 


5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Mrs. Bob Huazeker: 


Humboldt, Neb. 
The first five months ofter 1 fea 
a quality laying feed contain= 
ing Terramycin HAD $191.70 
PROFIT OVER FEED COSTS 
PER 100 BIRDS. 


Mr. Jecob Miller: 
Hurley, S. D. 

I'm sure my feeding ond mam 
agement program will help 
me WEATHER ANY PRICE 
BREAK THAT MAY OCCUR 


Mrs. Edward C. M. Schroer: 
Columbus, Indiana 

Thanks to a new top-quality 
laying feed containing Terra- 
mycin, | cut costs by INCREAS- 
ING EGG PRODUCTION 23% 
. . . HATCHABILITY 49%. 


Mr. Chester F. Bunting: 
Selbyville, Delaware 

Two weeks after switching to 
a new laying feed with Terra- 
mycin | GOT $13 WORTH OF 
EXTRA EGGS PER DAY FROM 
3,000 BIRDS. 


Science for the world’s well-being v= 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 


Pfizer International Subsidiaries 
Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer 


Rome, Italy 


Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 


Mexico D. F., Mexico 


do Brasil 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


4 
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They’re typical of satisfied egg producers 
who use laying feeds containing Terra- 
mycin. And they’ve gone on record to 
tell other producers. 

They’re more than satisfied. Why? 
Because Terramycin in the laying feed 
gives them a potent way to help cut the 
costs of producing eggs. 

That’s why when you put Terramycin 
in your laying feeds you have an extra 
edge in building volume. 

Look what Terramycin has done in 
college and commercial tests: 


e Increased egg production by 6% 
to 37% 

e Improved feed efficiency by from 
3.7% to 24% 


e Helped egg producers cut costs 
from 1¢ to 6¢ per dozen eggs. 


Mr. Roger Constent 
Nashua, New Hompshire 


With a special Terramyeim 


program, my pullets laid 2096 
MORE HATCHING-SIZE EGGS 
AT 6 MONTHS OF AGE. 


Strong sales story? Thousands of egg 
ie producers think so . . . and there are 

if ay more of them using laying feeds with 
_..Terramycin every day. 


your Pfizer representative for 
plete details. 


See your feed man 
right away for Extra- 
Production Laying 
Feeds containing 
Terramycin. They can 
help cut costs from 1¢ 
6¢ a dozen. 


Extra-Prodtiétion 


Laying Feeds 


— 


boost 

feed sales... 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstvfts’ 
Reader Service Department: 


3. Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five Saumegtiieed Al P. 
Nelson .... 50c 


26. Feedstuffs' 1959 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredionts— 
by Charles H. Hubbell . eee 


35. Sclence and 16-page summary of 
Golden Year articles covering all phases of feed industry. 
Quantity discounts. Imprinting distributor's name for 
nominal additional charge SOC 


41. Computer Formulation of Feeds—Dr. W. H. wee - 


Kansas State University 


42. Nutritional of the Rumen: A New Approach 
to Rumen Nutrition—Dr. J. C. Shaw, Formerly at Uni- 
versity of Maryland ..........sseceeeecseceess 206 


43. Problems in Bulk Handling and Suggested Solutions— 
J. D. Johnson, General Mills, Inc. ................ 20¢€ 


46. Feedstuffs Quarterly Indexes, 1959 ........each 50¢ 


47. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter 
& Gamble Co. ..... 5e 
48. oe See ic Compounds as Feed Additives—by 
M. L. Scott, Cornell University .............. 206 
51. Broiler Industry Management—Prof. Ewell P. Roy, Louisi- 
ana State University . 20c 


52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and 
Sheep—46-page article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition 
Consultant, 25c single copy; 3-5 copies I5c ea.; 10 or 
more, each. 


53. Grain Bank W. S. Farris, Purdue 


versity ...... 


54. Cost of Producing Broiler Meat—Dr. N. V. Helbacka, 
University of Maryland .......... 20c 


55. Feed Manufacturers—Beware of Treated Grain—Dr. 
A. A. Camp, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 20¢ 


56. Use of Tables, Graphs and Simple Analog Computers in 
Formulating Least-Cost Feed Mixes—Dr. R. F. we 


Pennsylvania State University ....... 


57. Protein and Energy for Layers—Dr. M. L. Sunde, Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin 
58. Fifty Years of Scientific Dev in Swine Nutri- 
tion—Dr. J. H. Conrad, Purdue University 20c 
60. Forage Testing Gains Momentum—by Dr. R. S. Adem 


Pennsylvania State University ....... ceeseccoses 
61. What Protein Level for Chicken Layer Diets—-Dr. J. H. 
Quisenberry, Texas A&M College ... 20c 


62. Some Ideas on Feeding Pelleted Rations to Ruminants— 
Dr. J. H. Meyer, University of California ........ 20¢ 


63. Maryland Broiler Trial—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University 
of Maryland 20c 


64. Farmer-Businessman Communication — Dr. 
Rogers, Ohio State University 


65. Suggestions on Nutrient Requirements of the Pig—Dr. 


Everett M. 
20c 


“eee 


T. H. Cunha, University of Florida ..... 
66. Pelleted Grain for Dairy Cows—Dr. T. H. masa hee ~ 
ington State University . -20¢ 


67. A Report on Annual Meeting of owed SeattenmBe. 
J. R. Couch, Texas A&M .......... ‘ 20c 


eee 


FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 

Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mina. 
Piease send... .copylies) of the following reprints for which payment 
is enclosed. 


3 26 35 4! 42 43 46 47 48 
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in auto travel, primarily in cities, 
find it advantageous to reimburse 
their salesmen on a cents-per-mile 
basis—but only if the rate is under 
10¢, and the company is indifferent 
to what , the salesmen’s cars look 
Two Basic Types of Lease 

Mr. Schoen explains that there 
are two basic types of auto fleet 
leasing plans: Finance (equipment 
trust) lease and maintenance (fixed 
cost) lease. 

Finance Lease Plan: “The leasing 
company provides the auto fleet at 
special low fleet prices, delivers 
them to the salesmen in their home 
territories and sells the fleet at the 
end of the lease period, which, norm- 
ally, is two years. For these services, 
the leasing company charges a 
monthly leasing fee. To this is added 
a monthly payment (2% of original 
cost) covering depreciation. All costs 
of maintenance are borne by the 
user. 

“In short, the finance lease gives 
the user a brand-new fleet of cars, 
and handles the sale of the used 
cars. Everything else is provided by 
the user.” 

Maintenance Lease: “The leasing 
company not only provides the new 
fleet, but takes over the whole ex- 
pense of fleet operations, except for 
daily gas and oil costs. This includes 
buying the fleet, delivering it to 
salesmen in their home territories, 
all repairs and maintenance work, 
insurance, licenses, taxes, tires and 
Selling the fleet. 

“The leasing company also bears 
all risks of depreciation. For this 
whole package the leasing company 
charges a flat monthly fee covering 
everything—fleet acquisition, mainte- 
nance, depreciation, etc. The user 
has a fixed cost and knows exactly 
what his fleet operating costs will 
be.” 


Future Uses of Feed 
Additives to Control 
Heat in Swine Seen 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Re- 
searchers feel farmers may soon use 
feed additives to control the time of 
heat in swine, according to a Farm- 
ers Week report at Michigan State 
University. 

“M.S.U. animal husbandmen have 
been working on ways to control the 
time of heat in cattle, sheep and 
swine for several years,” said Dr. 
John E. Nellor, an M.S.U. reproduc- 
tive physiologist. 

He said that in the past, experi- 
menters often used this approach: 

They would inject a group of ani- 
mals with a hormone on the same 
day. The hormone would inhibit ovar- 
ian activity for a certain period—of- 
ten about two weeks. Then the ani- 
mals would come into heat within 
a few days of each other. 

“Unfortunately,” explained Dr. 
Nellor, “injectable hormone prepara- 
tions don’t last the same length of 
time in different animals. Thus the 
method doesn’t easily give a synchro- 
nized or controlled heat period.” 

A few years ago, a drug firm de- 
veloped a synthetic compound for 
oral use, he said. An M.S.U. study 
is now following that approach with 
swine. 

“Preliminary studies with 50 gilts 
established that the synthetic com- 
pound could completely inhibit ovar- 
ian activity,” Dr. Nellor reported. 

“Later trials, under practical feed- 
ing conditions, showed that feeding 
the compound twice daily in a regu- 
lar ration can control the time of 
heat and breeding,” he pointed out. 

Dr. Nellor reported that research- 
ers are now looking into the amounts 
of hormone needed under various 
feeding conditions. They’re working 
with controlled total intake and self 
feeding. 

“There is no doubt,” said the sci- 
entist, “that gilts will conceive if 
bred at the controlled heat.” 

But he said some questions remain 
about the fertility rate and litter 


size. Also, scientists aren’t too sure 
about possible influence of hormone 
feeding on later reproduction. 

“We feel we do have reason to be 
optimistic about these questions,” 
Dr. Nellor pointed out. “We've seen 
no indication of lowered fertility or 
induced abnormality when the proper 
level of the synthetic compound was 
fed.” 

He said that M.S.U. trials now un- 
derway should shed more light on the 
use of oral hormones to control the 
heat period of sows and gilts. 


Washington Dates Set 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Washing- 
ton State Feed Assn., through its 
manager, John Wilson, has an- 
nounced dates for its 1961 and 1962 
Pacific Northwest Feed Mill Produc- 
tion Schools and its annual conven- 
tions. The 1961 production school and 
convention will be held Feb. 8-10 at 
the Hotel Leopold, Bellingham. The 
joint affair in 1962 will be held at the 
Chinook Hotel, Yakima. 


Get longer life 
& better service! 


with the ROSS Jr. 


SPECIAL CRIMPER 


For the small operator 
or feeder 


The famous Ross Crimping Mill features 
all sizes to fit the need! Capacities from 
50 to 150 bags per hour; can be set 
directly over sacker or bin. Compact; 
all steel; enclosed chain differential; 
steel gate; posi- 
tive tram & roll protection; see-thru 
inspection door in feeder case. 


bain, 


Ross Roller mills 
give you 


ROLLS: 


12''-Diameter Solid Chilled Iron Rolls 
in 18, 24, 30 & 36-inch lengths, all 
first-grade; corrugations to specifi- 
cations. 


ROSS 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugating 
12 NE. 28 © Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Okla. 


3 Ress Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 
Please send FREE copy of your 
complete catalog on Ross Roller 


12 NE. 28th St., Okla. City, Okla. 
Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Steamers & Coolers. PS 
Name 


Gentlemen: 


Firm 
Address 
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Dairy cattle have been off pasture for a long time, and they 
depend heavily on your formula feeds for good health and 
production. That’s why it’s so important to include 1% 
Sterling Supermix Blusalt in regular-line dairy feeds, 2% in 
| premium rations. Supermix Blusalt is formulated to he!p 
: { animals get the most from feeds... to protect them against 
, trace-mineral deficiencies. In addition to high-quality salt, 
Supermix Blusalt contains now known correct amounts of 
manganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and 
zinc. With this “plus” product you won't have to inventory 
trace minerals separately. An antiseparation agent assures 
uniform trace-mineral distribution. For guaranteed analysis 
and other formula service, contact International's Farm & 
Feed Dept. at Clarks Summit, Pa. District offices: Boston, 
Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


STERLING SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY « CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


STERLING SALT PUTS A 
YOUR DAIRY FEEDS 
| 
| Service and research are the extras in <LL 
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Pullets Adjustable 
To Feed Program, 
Experiments Show 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — 
Studies at the Feed Research Center 
of the Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change, Inc., “indicate that pullets 
are very adjustable to different feed- 
ing programs,” according to Dr. Ruel 
E. Ward, director of research. 

Dr. Ward noted in a recent issue 
of the. Eastern States Cooperator, 
publication of the cooperative, that 
pullets “can be successfully reared 
on high-energy feeds full fed, on 
high-energy feeds restricted and on 


high-fiber feeds with all equivalent 
results in the laying house.” 

He said that “the use of our ‘Cash- 
maker’ feed is economical for labor 
and feed. Feed costs are reduced by 
the restricted feeding of Cashmaker, 
but labor costs are increased. The use 
of high-fiber growing rations is 
more expensive but, if you wish to 
use the high-fiber growing rations, 
Eastern States does have a feed, 
Trim-Maker, for this purpose.” 

Dr. Ward noted that previous work 
by a number of experiment stations 
and private laboratories on the re- 
stricted feeding of pullets failed to 
show any clear-cut improvement in 
livability, egg production or health. 
“There was some saving in feed cost 
for rearing pullets and possibly some 
delay in sexual maturity,” he said. 


The first study at the center was 
conducted in 1940-41. Since that 
time, there have been 15 feeding 
trials comparing various energy lev- 
els, restricted vs. nonrestricted, high 
fiber vs. high energy, restricted plus 
oats, high fiber using oat fiber, high 
fiber using alfalfa and combinations 
of these. Two more trials are now in 
progress one of which is far enough 
along to draw preliminary conclu- 
sions, he said. 

A number of different strains and 
breeds were used in the 17 trials. 
The study covered the heavy meat 
breeds, medium-weight breeds and 
lightweight Leghorns or hybrid egg 
strains. 

“The maximum delay through re- 
striction of feed intake in age to 
sexual maturity or average age to 


THE HIPPO 
Because he lives a life serene 
Never are his haunches lean. 


The only problem for the Hippe 
Is a scale that he can’t tip-o. 


'AN ENORMOUS RESULT FROM A RELAXED LIFE 


energy and amass weight is a hippopotamus’ secret 


unknown to the chicken. m@ LIPAMONE, the only poultry feed additive producing 
“hormone-like results, has a built-in calming effect on broiler and roaster flocks. 
‘& Growers report birds on LIPAMONE are quieter, less given to cannibalism 

pile-ups. m@ LIPAMONE’s in-the-feed action offers finer finish, better bloom, — 


fnishing feeds FINISH IN THE 


phone or more deta 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 


fy 


first egg was 12 days,” he said. “This 
was achieved by restricting the birds 
to two-thirds of the feed consumed 
by the full-fed birds. Oats made up 
one-third of the two-thirds.” 

In this case, he noted, egg produc- 
tion was reduced and mortality in- 
creased by the restricted feeding pro- 
gram. The pullets went into the lay- 
ing house about one-half pound light- 
er on the average and finished up 
two-tenths of a pound lighter. 

Dr. Ward pointed out that less se- 
vere restriction has resulted in no 
delay in average age to first egg, nor 
any effect on egg production. 

“Restriction through feeding high 
fiber or heavy feeding of oats, in some 
cases, has not delayed sexual matur- 
ity and in others has delayed average 
age of first egg a maximum of eight 
days,” he said. “With very high fiber 
rations, we have had pullets go into 
the laying house weighing one-half 
pound less but, in every case, their 
mature weight has been approximate- 
ly equal to the mature weight of the 
birds that were full fed during the 
growing period. In the case of the 
White Recks, the mature weight was 
actually heavier on those fed a re- 
stricted ration plus oats during the 
growing period.” 

Dr. Ward notes that the effect on 
egg production in the tests has been 
small and inconsistent. He points out 
that although with some egg produc- 
tion was slightly reduced, there has 
been no consistent differences in egg 
production with as many swinging 
one way as the other. 

“Differences are frequently great- 
er between duplicate groups than be- 
tween treatments and seem to be 
due more to location in the laying 
house than to differences in feeding 
or rearing programs,” he said. 

Egg size was the same at any spe- 
cific age irrespective of treatments, 
he said. When the start of produc- 
tion was delayed a few days, he added 
the average egg size tended to in- 
crease because of the decrease in the 
number of small eggs at the start. 
Even here, differences were small. 


Consumed More Feed 
“In nearly every instance, the pul- 
lets raised on either a_ restricted 
feeding program or a high-fiber pro- 
gram consumed more feed in the lay- 
ing—and this did increase slightly 
the cost of producing eggs,” Dr. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEEO PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


SHELL OUT 


$5.00 a year* to keep 
abreast of the rapidly 
changing Feed Industry. 


*Less than 10 cents per week 
for 52 issues of .. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


| 
| JUST THINK... 
greater carcass — I only | 


Ward pointed out. “Those reared on 
a high-energy ration restricted to 
80% had a lower feed cost as pullets. 
Those on high-fiber feeds had a high- 
er feed cost ranging up to 15¢ more 
per pullet during the rearing period.” 

Dr. Ward said that alfalfa meal re- 
sulted in a greater degree of restric- 
tion than did equivalent fiber levels 
from oats, oat feed and other sources. 
“This is one reason for selecting al- 
falfa for use in Trim-Maker,” he add- 
ed. “The alfalfa also supplies vita- 
mins and minerals which are desir- 
able. However, in comparing the pul- 
lets raised on Trim-Maker with those 
raised on Cashmaker, we made more 
money on those raised on Cashmaker 
—for they laid just as well as those 
raised on Trim-Maker and feed cost 
was lower. 

“It is our recommendation that 
Trim-Maker be fed as a mash,” he 
said. “It is more effective when fed 
as a mash than as pellets.” 

The center is continuing to study 
different breeds and strains. How- 
ever, so far, it has been unable to 
show that any particular rearing pro- 
gram is required for any particular 
breed or strain. 


Nebraska Researcher 
Offers Suggestions 
On Turkey Breeders 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Turkey raisers 
should select prospective breeders at 
an early age—16-20 weeks for hens 
and 20-24 weeks for toms, a Univer- 
sity of Nebraska poultry researcher 
reports. 

Dr. Thomas Sullivan, College of 

Agriculture staff member, summar- 
ized other research findings on tur- 
keys 16-32 weeks of age as follows: 
@Feed an all-mash, low-energy, 
high-fiber diet free choice until two 
or three weeks before egg produc- 
tion starts. Then start feeding a high- 
energy breeder ration. 
@ Heavy breed birds should be sub- 
jected to artificial lighting at 30-32 
weeks of age. Egg production can be 
expected about four weeks later. 

To obtain the best reproductive 
performance, Dr. Sullivan said ra- 
tions for turkey breeders should con- 
tain: 

1. A reasonably high energy level: 
875-1,000 calories of productive en- 
ergy per pound. 

2. At least 15-16% protein. 

3. Adequate levels of required min- 
erals and vitamins. 

4. Two or three good sources of 
unidentified growth factors. 

5. Safe levels of drug additives— 
if such products are needed or de- 
sired. 

In discussing point 4, Dr. Sullivan 
said supplementation of an all-vege- 
table protein turkey breeder diet 
with dehydrated alfalfa meal, dried 
brewers yeast and condensed fish 
solubles was found to increase the 
hatchability of fertile eggs in the 
presence of adequate vitamin E. 


JOINS DELAWARE STAFF 

NEWARK, DEL.—Dr. William C. 
Krauss, Wooster, Ohio, veterinarian, 
has joined the staff of the University 
of Delaware as a research associate, 
according to an announcement by Dr. 
Morris S. Cover, chairman of the de- 
partment of animal and poultry sci- 
ence. Dr. Krauss will specialize in 
poultry disease research. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Names 
Territory Manager 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—Bertram 
M. Goers, formerly of O'Fallon, IL, 
has joined Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories as a terri- 
tory manager for 
northern Illinois, 
with headquarters 
at Princeton Il. 

A graduate of 
Capital Univer- 
sity at Columbus, 
Ohio, Mr. Goers 
majored in mar- 
keting and mer- 
chandising. Mr. 
Goers managed a 
hatchery for seven 
years. During the month of orienta- 
tion before his territory assignment, 


B. M. Goers 


-he attended Dr. Salsbury’s poultry 


short course class for a refresher 
course in disease recognition, pre- 
vention and control. 
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It's No Secret! — All Dogs Prefer. . . 


Sold exclusively to the 
Feed Trade and Pet Shops 


In 5, 25, and 50-Ib. bags 
for customer convenience 


RYDE &CO. 


Ryde's FLAKED 


DOG FOOD 


And it's no secret that many deal- 
ers prefer to sell Ryde's Flaked 
Dog Food. In all its 20 years on the 
market it has proven a profitable 
repeat seller. 


Stock and sell this QUALITY dry 
dog food that enables you to offer 
your customers more for their 
money. 


3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 


HEAD ASSEMBLY all steel welded, angle iron re- 
inforced. Oversize, anti-friction bearings and head 
shafts, motor mount supplied on all heads. Out- 


standing safety feature is automatic cleanout in 
throat on all heads to eliminate trash deposits and 
friction causing fires. Vent connection and inspec- 
tion opening provided. Provides lasting service at 


high speed capacities. 


BOOT ASSEMBLY all steel welded, angle 
iron reinforced. Two cleanout doors. 
One inspection opening, one intake, 
pocket as standard equipment. Ball- 


YOU CAN 


AVE BOTH! 


LASTING, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 
.». HIGH SPEED CAPACITIES 


with HEAVY DUTY 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 


LEGGING all steel, welded, angle iron flanged. 
Inspection section is standard equipment Angle 
iron leg braces provided for each 10’ section 
of pre-checked, squared and plumbed legging. 
All head pulleys lagged. High speed type buck- 
ets; friction covered belt of proper ply and 


weight for height; punched for bucket mount- 


bearing take-ups. ; 
ing. Bucket elevators for specia! material han- 


vaiiabdie. 
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‘Feed Spoilage and Its Control 
In Mixed Feeds 


By Dr. L. R. Richardson and B. D. Webb 
Texas A&M College 


The moisture content of a feed in- 
gredieat at which the ingredient is 
barely safe or unsafe from the 
growth of molds and the accompany- 
ing heating is referred to as the 
“critical moisture level.” The critical 
moisture levels of approximately 30 
feed ingredients were reported in 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletins 768 and 860. The in- 
gredients tested included _ grains, 
grain by-products, protein concen- 
trates, dehydrated alfalfa meals and 
bone meal, The critical level for 
these ingredients ranged from 8.7% 
for bone meal to 17% for distillers 
dried sorghum grain, 


After the critical moisture level 
of individual ingredients had been 
determined, studies were initiated to 
determine the nature of heating in 
feed mixtures. The results of these 
studies have just been published in 
Station MP-383. 

The growth of molds and heating in 
a mixed feed depended on the mois- 
ture content and concentration of 
each ingredient present. Mixtures of 
two ingredients always heated when 
the moisture contents of both in- 
gredients were above the critical lev- 
el. When the moisture content of one 
ingredient was above and that of the 
other was below the critical level, 


heating depended on the concentra- 
tion of the ingredient present with 
the high moisture level. In general, 
heating in mixtures containing five or 
more ingredients depended on the 
moisture content of the ingredient 
which was present in the highest 
concentration. Since most mixed 
feeds contain a large amount of cere- 
als, heating will depend largely on 
the moisture content of these ingredi- 
ents. 
Most Not Susceptible 


Most ingredients purchased on the 
open market may not be susceptible 
to heating. However, these same in- 
gredients usually contain enough 
moisture so that it is practically im- 
possible to prepare mixed feeds con- 
taining semi-solid ingredients, such 
as fish solubles, corn fermentation 
solubles or feeding molasses which 


are high in moisture, without the _ 


mixtures being highly susceptible to 
heating. In most cases, the addition 
of only 2.5% of fish solubles or corn 
fermentation solubles raised the 


USING BASIC HOPPER 


DESIGNS 


The Lemanco system of prefabricating steel BULK STORAGE BINS 
for inside or outside use is sufficiently flexible that custom planned 
storage can be offered at mass production prices and delivery. 
Modular design permits shipment by truck to all points. 


The solidly welded base and the Lemanco patented corner hold- 
ing the side sheets in tension introduces a new concept in the 
construction of feed storage facilities. Shown are two examples 
of bin clusters with capacities of 20 tons and 94 tons. These 
bin clusters are formed by using four hoppers with common 
wall partition giving four storage compartments. 


Lemanco bins are available for inside or outside storage with 
models available for side draw or corner draw. This construction 
permits joining in a straight line as well as shown. 


pneumatic delivery will be used. 


When inquiring about these bins be sure to specify if 


Patent 
2905283 


HOPPER 
NO. 7575-113 


CAN BUILD 
EXTRA CAPACITY 
FROM 20 TO 94 TONS 


At 40 Pounds Per Cubic Foot 


of 40° 


HOPPER NO. 5564 boot. 


This corner draw hopper for 
augering ‘‘hard-to-handie" 
gredients has a minimum pitch 
and two practically 
straight sides. Hoppers can be 
clustered as the 5554, above, 
with discharge into individual 
auger boots or into a common 


in- 


HOPPER NO. 7670-A 


This general purpose side-draw bin 
for use with auger or weigh buggy 
has a capacity of 5% fons and a 
maximum capacity of 6% tons with 
another tier of sides. The bin can 
be used inside as well as outside. 
inverted rotery gates, 
permit partitioning. Other type 
gates also available. The minimum 
60° pitch of this hopper makes it 
useful for many applications. It can 
also be clustered. 


@s shown, 


HOPPER NO. 7670-G 


Telephone or write today fer prices and further information. 
LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Gedsden, Alobume 


Phone Liberty 7-5472 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This report 
on feed spoilage and its control in 
mixed feeds is from Texas Feed 
Service Report No. 14, a report is- 
sued quarterly by the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Col- 
lege Station. Dr. Richardson is a 
professor in the department of bio- 
chemistry and nutrition and Mr. 
Webb is a research assistant. 


moisture content of the mixed feeds 
sufficiently to permit the growth of 
molds. 

Preventing Heating in Mixed Feeds 

An effective method to prevent the 
growth of molds and heating in either 
feed ingredients or mixed feeds is to 
keep the moisture content of every 
ingredient low enough so that mois- 
ture will not be available for the 
growth of molds. When semi-solid in- 
gredients are incorporated in a mixed 
feed, the moisture content of these 
materials should be kept to a mini- 
mum, and, at the same time, the 
moisture content of the other ingred- 


Results of Five 
Studies on Feed 
Spoilage Related 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Five studies on feed spoilage and 
heating in simple and complex feed 
mixtures are described in Texas Ag- 
r.cultural Experiment Station Bul- 
letin MP-383. 

The studies cover heating in mix- 
tures containing two ingredients, 
heating in mixtures containing five 
or more ingredients, heating in pel- 
leted feeds, sodium propionate as a 
heat inhibitor in mixtures containing 
2.5-5% of ingredients with 45-50% 
moisture and action of various ma- 
terials tested as possible heat in- 
hibitors 

The studies showed heating in mix- 
tures depended on the moisture con- 
tent and concentration of each indi- 
vidual ingredient present. A mixture 
containing two ingredients always 
heated when both ingredients were 
above the critical moisture level. 
When one ingredient was above and 
the other below the critical level, the 
mixture usually heated when the 
concentration of the high moisture 
ingredient was high enough. 

In general, researchers noted, heat- 
ing in mixtures containing five or 
more ingredients depended on the 
moisture content of the ingredient 
which was present in the largest 
amount. When an ingredient con- 
tained 45-50% moisture, the addition 
of 2.5-5% of this ingredient usually 
caused the mixture to heat, even 
though the mixture did not heat be- 
fore the ingredient high in moisture 
was added. 

With present federal moisture 
standards for grains, it is practically 
impossible to add 10% of blackstrap 
molasses or 2.5-5% of fish solubles or 
condensed corn fermentation solubles 
without the feeds being highly sus- 
ceptible to heating, researchers said. 
Feeds containing 16-17% moisture 
were safe from heating when pellet- 
ed and the pellets were allowed to 
cool while exposed to air. Pelleted 
feeds cooled in a closed container 
heated in the same time as unpelleted 
mixtures. 

Sodium propionate at a level of 
3% prevented heating in mixtures 
containing 16% moisture. Therefore, 
sodium propionate could be used to 
an advantage to prevent heating in 
feeds high in moisture or when stored 
at above 85° F., researchers conclud- 
ed. 

The moisture content of mixed 
feeds may be misleading with regard 
to susceptibility to heating, research- 
ers pointed out. A feed containing 
animal fat and 115% moisture heat- 
ed as readily as one without fat and 
containing 13.5% moisture. 


| 
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ients should be decidedly below the 
critical level for the mixed feeds to 
be entirely safe. 

Results of studies using various in- 
hibitors to prevent heating in feed 
ingredients were reported in Texas 
Station Bulletin 879. Sodium or cal- 
cium salts of propionic acid at a level 
of 3% prevented heating in feeds 
containing as much as 16% moisture. 
The Food and Drug Administration 
has permitted the use of these salts 
in foods for human consumption and, 
presumably, they may be used in 
animal feeds to prevent heating. It 
may be economical to use these in- 
hibitors in mixed feeds to prevent 
heating in animal feeds under critical 
storage conditions or in feeds manu- 
factured with ingredients excessively 
high in moisture. 


Effect of Pelleting 

Since many commercial feeds are 
pelleted, a study was carried out to 
determine the effect of pelleting and 
the treatment immediately after pel- 
leting on heating in mixed feeds. 
These data are described in Station 
MP-383. Most of the pellets coming 
from the pelleting machine contained 
16-17% moisture. When these pellets 
were allowed to cool in a closed con- 
tainer so that moisture could not 
escape, each feed heated in 9-11 days. 
When the pellets were allowed to 
cool in shallow trays exposed to nor- 
mal air currents in the laboratory, 
the moisture content of the pellets 
was reduced to less than 12% and 
none of the pellets heated when 
stored at 90° F. and 70° relative 
humidity for six weeks. These data 
suggest that pelleting may be a prac- 
tical and safe way to use feed in- 
gredients excessively high in mois- 
ture. This procedure, however, will 
be reliable only when the pellets are 
cooled properly before they are put 
in bags or stored in bulk. 


Alternate Day Ewe 
Feeding Is Approved 


ST. PAUL—If a sheep producer is 
pinched for time and help, he might 
cut corners by feeding his ewes only 
three times a week, say University 
of Minnesota researchers. 

Of course, he'll have to give the 
ewes as much total feed. And that 
will mean more at each feeding, 
which might result in some feed 
waste—but not necessarily a great 
deal, they add. 

University of Minnesota research- 
ers Harley Hanke and Dr. R. M. Jor- 
dan recently compared daily feeding 
with three times per week feeding 
for wintering ewes. Two lots were on 
each system for 99 days. 

Ewes fed only three times weekly 
gained a little slower, but the differ- 
ence wasn’t serious. One lot on that 
system averaged 19.2 lb. per head 
and the other averaged 17.9 lb. each 
for the 99-day period. 

Ewes fed daily gained about 23 
Ib. per head. However, ewes fed three 
times per week produced as many 
lambs and as much wool as ewes fed 
every day. 

The researchers noticed certain 
things about the alternate day feed- 
ing. Ewes cleaned up their feed the 
day they received it and went with- 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
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out eating the next day. They also Kin bites 
| FORTIFICATION ALONE WONT DO 
THE JOB...1 NEED"ASSISTANCE TOO 


The waste could explain why they 
gained a little slower than those fed 
every day. 

Dr. Jordan concludes that alter- 
nate day feeding should be all right 
where there’s a labor shortage. It 
might be especially helpful for dry- 
lot feeding during the summer. 


Mill Distributor Builds 

CAIRO, GA.—Expansion of the 
plant of Harrison & Ellis, Inc., dis- 
tributor of feed mills, has been an- 
nounced. 

The company is expanding opera- 
tions in the metal fabricating field 
with the completion of two additional 
metal buildings to add 14,600 sq. ft. 
floor space. The company manufac- 
tures a portion of the feed mills it 
distributes over a six-state area. 


You get better poultry feeds 
when fish meal is stabilized 


with KOPPERS Micro-Ground BHT 


OR FORTIFICATION 
A PLAN...CAL 
THE ULTRA-LIFE MAN 


*Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, Labora- 
tory Testing, Sales Training and Advertising Your Brand 
Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” that help you 
profit on the Ultra-Life Program 

Why don't you 
nai. LABORATORIES, INC. inquire today? 

Mein Office and Plant — Easi St. Louis, IIlinois 
One of the country's eldest ond largest turer: of ond bee mineral producti. 
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Koppers Micro-Ground BHT 

has the finest particle size of any dry 

antioxidant: disperses more uniformly 

throughout the meal —and the feed —for 
longer-lasting protection of vital nutrients. « From 

the fish meal producers’ standpoint, Koppers Micro- 
Ground BHT saves the trouble of scrap pile turning, 
frequent inspections and other precautions that must be 

taken with unstabilized fish scrap. » Koppers Micro-Ground 

BHT has been in wide use in menhaden and sardine meals 

since 1955.-It is still your most economical and effective mixed feed 

antioxidant. Your questions will be welcomed: write Koppers Company, 

Inc., Tar Products Division, Specialty Chemicals, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

for further information. In Canada, Dominion Anilines, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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Egg and Broiler Production Costs, Egg 
Marketing Discussed at Ohio School 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Egg and 
broiler production costs and recent 
developments in egg production and 
marketing were among the topics 
discussed at the Ohio Broiler and 
Market Egg School sponsored by 
Ohio State University. 

Speaking on the topic, “What Does 


It Cost to Produce a Dozen Market 
Eggs?” Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, director 
of market research for The Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, presented figures 
indicating that market egg costs may 
range from 25.7 to 34.3¢ per dozen. 
Dr. Wilhelm notes some of the vari- 
ables in estimated costs in Table 1. 


HAMMOND Screwl/ft 


Conveys material any distance horizontally and elevates to any 
practical height. Operates automatically synchronizing with 
your processing equipment. Exclusive design and features. 
Write for Bulletin M-500-2 and M-600-2 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 
HOFFMAN HAMMOND, IND. « WINONA, MISS. - SANTA CLARA, CAL 


Dr. Wilhelm pointed out what sav- 
ings can be effected in commercial 
egg production costs. 

“Pullet costs can be lowered by 
housing more than 90% good pullets, 
by quantity buying—perhaps com- 
bining orders fur the entire year— 
and by raising pullets on less than 
full feed,” said Dr. Wilhelm. “Each 
10¢ saved per pullet housed is %¢ 
per dozen eggs earned.” 

Dr. Wilhelm noted that feed costs 
vary with price, kind of feed (grain 
and mash vs. complete feed), method 
of manufacture (grind and mix vs. 
mill), feed efficiency (pounds of feed 
per dozen eggs) and total produc- 
tion per bird housed (which includes 
mortality). 

“Feed efficiency is a measure of 
both the care taken in avoiding waste 
of feed and the nutritional efficiency 
of the feed,” said Dr. Wilhelm. “The 
national average efficiency is about 6 
lb. for mash and grain diets and 5 Ib. 
of complete feeds. Saving % Ib. feed 
per dozen eggs (from 5-45) is the 


Here’s what we are telling your customers about 


Dr. Wallis Answers 


YOUR 
QUESTIONS 


! Hew can | be sure each pound of my feed has the same amount 
Q of vitamia D as the next pound will have? 


$ iform distribution depends mainly upon the physical proper- 

A: - of the vitamin D concentrate, proper mixing methods and 

efficient equipment. By careful management, mixing, — 

for all practical purposes, can be readily achieved. T e - 
tremely small particle size and free-flowing characteristics 

Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast help tremendously 


in getting good distribution. 


Q: At what age of animal is vitamin D most important? 


$ dequate vitamin D can be disastrous at most any age. 
A: ee Woute D deficiency was thought to occur only in 
young growing animals. Research has now shown that mature 
dairy cows need vitamin D. Difficulties from inadequate vitamin 

D have also been observed in older beef cattle, sheep and swine. 


ts there @ relationship between the daily feeding of a higher 
Q: level of vitamin D, 8,000 units per pound of feed or more, and 
the possible control of milk fever without having to feed the — 

sive doses recommended for the short period before freshening 


$ t careful research provides reasons why benefits from 
A: oy feeding of higher levels of vitamin D might be ex- 
1 have previously unrecognized difficulties 
lizing calcium. Extra vitamin chee 4 
results of clinical and practical studies on the cont! m 
fever by fortifying regular dairy rations at higher levels are 


pected. Older cows 
in absorbing and uti 


very encouraging. 


Q: Does artificial drying lessen the vitamin D content of hay? 


$ Figured on a dry matter basis, the vitamin D content of arti- 
A: fielally dried hay is probably about the same as was in the green 
forage before drying. During field curing vitamin D tends to 
increase but the amount is not as great as commonly supposed. 
Reports on 13 samples showed an average increase of only 115 
units per pound during field curing Such an increase in vitamin 

D in a whole ton of hay would be worth only about % cent. 


hot 


ON 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional 


fortification to assure proper levels of 


qualities. 


tion. 


dried yeast and irradi- 


Q: What is the diff 
ated dry yeast? 


A: Brewers dried yeast is a by-product from the brewing of beer 


and ale which is used in feeds mainly as a source of the easy Aa 


B-complex vitamins and protein. FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast 
is a primary grown yeast which has been subjected to ultra- 
violet irradiation under carefully controlled conditions to pro- 


duce vitamin D,. It is used in four-footed animal feeds solely as 


allie 


a source of vitamin D. 


For more complete answers to any of these questions write to 
Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural Deyart- 
ment, Standard Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22, N. Y. 


important nutrients required for good 
production. 


Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economicel source of 
vitamin D.,—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 


Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 


NEW IDEAS 


VITAMIN D FEEDING 
Research provides new ideas on: 
@ The older cow and sustained high produc- 


@ The prevention of milk fever. 

@ The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 

e The variability of vitamin D from natural 
resources. 


@ The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle. 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


For your complimentary copy, 
Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. FS-63, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


equivalent of 50 doz. extra eggs per 
ton—10 lb. of feed per hen—or 5 
tons per 1,000 hens.” 

Bulk feed instead of bagged feed 
can save 16¢ per hen or .8¢ per dozen 
eggs, said Dr. Wilhelm, and pelleted 
feeds, where available at the same 
price, can save 12¢ per hen per year 
or .6¢ per dozen eggs due to greater 
feed efficiency. 

Dr. Wilhelm pointed out that feed 
wastage in laying houses can cost as 
much as 30¢ per hen per year. Elimi- 
nating this could earn 1%¢ per doz- 
en, he said. 

Savings in Pullets 

Dr. Wilhelm also listed savings 
that can be effected in pullet growing 
costs. 

“Chick costs vary with breed or 
strain, season and quantity,” he said. 
“Quantity buyers can buy quality 
chicks but save quantity discounts, 
early order discounts and perhaps 
sales commissions.” 

He said that feed costs in pullet 
growing vary with the kind of feed, 
method of manufacturing (grind and 
mix vs. mill) and method of feeding 
(restriction). He said that restriction 
(as opposed to full feeding) can save 
25-30¢ per bird or 1%¢ per dozen 
eggs, and bulk feed differential at $6 
per ton (on ration restricted) can 
save 4¢ per bird or 1/5¢ per dozen. 
Each 10¢ saved is %¢ earned per 
dozen eggs, Dr. Wilhelm emphasized. 

“Other cash costs are usually lost 
in the accounting procedures used by 
most poultrymen,” said Dr. Wilhelm. 
“These become particularly impor- 
tant in calculating costs of buying 
started pullets. It’s not uncommon 
for the pullet contractor to provide 
feed and litter, but the pullet buyer 
to pay for vaccines, medicine and in- 
surance.” 

Labor charges vary widely, he not- 
ed. In many cases—started pullet 
growing for example—where facili- 
ties and labor are used year around, 
the labor charge is low (%¢ week) 
and the grower attempts to make his 
profit out of having more than 90% 
good pullets to sell. 

“Money costs exist whether they 
are calculated or not,” Dr. Wilhelm 
stressed. “Any person is entitled to 
a return on capital invested and must 
also include calculated costs of de- 
preciation and repair.” 

Experiment Results 

Dr. Edward C. Naber reported re- 
sults of experiments during the last 
three years at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station on determining 
the protein needs of laying hens fed 
rations of several energy contents. 

“The pullets used in these studies 
were housed in 10 pens of 60-75 pul- 
lets each,” said Dr. Naber. “Two pens 
were fed on each of the five laying 
rations tested.” 

“Excellent egg production was 
maintained at protein levels of 12, 
14, 16, 18 and 20% when the energy 
content of these rations was in pro- 
portion to their protein content (60 
calories of productive energy per 
pound for each percent of protein),” 
he said. “However, the most economi- 
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All costs maximum ....... 1.99 10.4 


this area. Call us soon. 


Less salvage value of hens 
Therefore, with the following assumptions: 
1. 90% pullets housed of chicks bought. 


20 doz. eggs per hen housed (approx. 270 hen day basis). 


2. 
3. 15% laying house mortality. 

4. Feed per dozen eggs 4.5 (complete feed) 
5. Laying feed cost per ton $68-$88. 

M 
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cal results were obtained with the 
ration containing 16% protein and 
960 calories of productive energy per 
pound. This ration contained over 
70% ground yellow corn and none of 
the low energy grains.” 

The 12% rations gave good re- 
sults when the energy levels were 
low (720 calories of productive en- 
ergy per pound), Dr. Naber said. 
When the energy level of the 12% 
protein ration was increased to 960 
calories of productive energy per 
pound, poor egg production resulted. 
Thus the 12% protein level was ade- 
quate in a low energy ration but in- 
adequate in a high energy ration, Dr. 
Naber noted. 

This explains why some poultry- 
men can use the low protein ration 
and others cannot, he said. It should 
be pointed out that the low energy 
level needed in the 12% protein ra- 
tions for good results can only be 


TABLE 2. What Does It Cost to Produce 
@ Pound of Broiler Meat (F.0.8. Farm)? 


Per bird Per ib.* 


Costs cents cents 
A. Cash 
1. Chick @ 10c and 5% 
mortality ......... 10.5 3.27 
2. Feed @ $80 with f/e 
3. Vacc., med., ins 1.92 5? 
8. Grower 
4.27 1,33 
2. Fuel, electricity, 
2.00 47 
C. Money (interest 6%). 45 4 


*Assuming a 3.20 average weight. 


achieved when corn in the ration is 
completely replaced by oats. 

“Unless the price relationship of 
the farm grains and soybean oil meal 
change considerably during the com- 
ing year,” Dr. Naber said, “the 16% 
protein, 960 calorie ration will be the 
most economical for egg production. 
Other protein and energy levels may 
yield good results, but none will pro- 
duce eggs more efficiently when ra- 
tion cost is considered.” 


Broiler Costs 


Fred H. Deering, broiler grower 
from Monroeville, Ohio, gave an an- 


MIXERS 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Moiasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Ory and Molasses Feed 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS. MACHINERY CO. 


Street 


with extra whole milk flavor 


m- Greater Palatability 
m- Better Digestability 


m- m Better... Tastes Better 
Wins More Customers... More Repeat Sales! 


When Dairymen smell new NECTARIZED Blatchford’s WRITE TODAY for new NECTARIZED 
Calf-Pab’s delicious aroma, they want to buy it. When ¥ 

they see how their calves go for its extra smackin’ good Calf-Pab Samples and free Sales Aids. 
whole milk flavor — they come back for more! They know 
calves that eat better grow better. And they love the sav- r Se 
ings they make! Low-cost top quality Calf-Pab is high in 

milk solids (55%), Vitamins A, B, B12, Antibiotics and 
other essential nutrients. Put the “buy appeal” of NEC- 
TARIZED Calf-Pab to work on your sales floor. Write 
for Mm-mm NECTARIZED Sales Aids Today! 


Slate: fords 


SETABLISGHED 1800 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. Dept. 230 
Woukegan, Ill. 


1 
| 
1 
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; | TABLE 1. What Does it Cost to Produce a Dozen Market Eggs? | 
| 
| | m-m-m...New Blatchford’s 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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TABLE 3. What Savings Can Be Effected in Broiler Costs? 


Assuming—l0c chick, 5¢ mortality, $80 feed, 2.00 feed efficiency, 1.92 vaccination, medicine, 
insurance, and 2c Ib. grower payment interest .14c — 14.00¢ Ib. 


|. Effect of Feed Efficiency 
@ 2.00—feed cost Ib. gain is 8.0c—total cost — 14.00c 
@ 2.20—feed cost Ib. gain is 8.8ce—total cost — 14.70c 
@ 2.40—feed cost Ib. gain is 9%.6c—total cost — 15.60c 
@ 2.60—feed cost ib. gain is 10.4c—total cost — 16.40c 
2. Effect of Chick Price (with 5% mortality) 
@ 8c—chick cost per Ib. of gain is 2.42—total cost = 13.35¢ 
@ \0c—chick cost per ib. of gain is 3.27—total cost — 14.00c 
@ |2c—chick cost per Ib. of gain is 3.93—total cost — 14.46c 
@ i4c—chick cost per ib. of gain is 4.59—total cost — 1§.32c 
3. Effect of Feed Price 
@ $70/ton—feed cost per Ib. of gain is 7.00—total cost — 13.00c 
@ $75/ton—feed cost per ib. of gain is 7.50—total cost = 13.50¢ 
@ $80/ton—feed cost per Ib. of gain is 6.00—total cost — 14.00c 
@ $85/ton—feed cost per Ib. of gain is 8.50—total cost — 14.50c 
4. Effect of Body Weight 
@3 tb. average bird-chick cost p/ib. (at 10c) — 3.5¢ —total cost — 14.23 
@ 3.2 Ib. average bird-chick cost p/ib. (at 10c) — 3.27c—total cost — 14.00 
@ 3.5 lb. average bird-chick cost p/ib. (at 10c) — 3.00c—total cost = 12.73 
5. Effect of Grower Payment (Labor, Fuel, Electricity, Water) 
@ Se p/bird—average payment p/ib. (3.2 bird) — 1.36—total cost — 13.66 
@ 2c Ib. —average payment p/ib. (3.2 bird) = 2.00—total cost — 14.00 
@ 3c bb. —aeverage payment p/ib. (3.2 bird) — 3.00—total cost — 17.28 
@ ic p/week—average payment p/ib. (3.2 bird) — 2.45—total cost — 14.65 
@ payment p/ib. (3.2 bird) 1.81—total cost — 14.81 


alysis of costs of broiler production, | farm operations,” said Mr. Deering. 
“real and fancied.” “Our broiler enterprise consists of 

“In order to better understand my | a 30,000-bird capacity, two-story 
analysis of costs of production, I | frame building with four 7,500-bird 
shall explain the organization of our | pens, which are 150 ft. by 42 ft. This 


requires the labor of one full-time 
employee and is operated separately 
from the cash grain enterprise con- 
sisting of 500 acres, with corn the 
major crop. 

“We presently grow approximately 
200 acres of corn and are increasing 
acreage yearly as we measure suc- 
cess with a continuous corn rota- 
tion,” he said. “We are using some 
production in feed bank for broiler 
operation but, as we build storage, it 
will be marketed in the summer and 
all corn will be purchased from the 
feed mill. Price of corn used from 
the feed bank is the same as feed 
mill charges, generally 8¢ above mar- 
ket price paid to farm.” 

Dr. Deering noted that all costs, 
plus the cost of labor, must be met 
before receiving any return on in- 
vestment. He listed these costs as 
bookkeeping, electricity, telephone, 
fuel, insurance, taxes, interest, medi- 
cation, feed, chicks, repairs and main- 
tenance and miscellaneous supplies. 
Telephone, fuel, insurance, taxes and 
repairs and maintenance include 
costs for employee’s_ residence, 
said. 

“After these costs, plus labor, are 
subtracted from gross income, it is 
possible to calculate the percentage 
of return on investment,” said Mr. 
Deering. “Value of manure is not fig- 


Good Deal 
for Dealers! 


de? 


OYSTER SHELL 


Steady sales... good profits... fast turnovers 
... Satisfied customers. You get all of these with 
PILOT BRAND, largest selling eggshell material 
in the world. And to keep this profitable busi- 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


ness coming your way, PILOT BRAND is contin- 
uously advertised in leading farm and poultry 
journals and on 70 prominent radio stations. 


Yes, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a good deal 
for you...all of the time. it pays in a big way 
to stock, display and promote the ‘bag with 
the big blue Pilot Wheel.” 


ured in dollars and cents, but it com- 
pliments our business enough that it 
would offset depreciation. To sum- 
marize all costs, I would list a prac- 
tical operation cost per pound as: 
production cost, 13-16¢; labor, 1l¢, 
and depreciation %¢.” 

If one were to increase the size of 
this operation by 50% to 45,000-bird 
capacity, without increasing the la- 
bor supply, it would be possible to 
reduce labor costs to %¢ per pound, 
he said. “I believe this can be done 
by proper selection of equipment and 
efficient building design. Volume of 
production is even more important 
in its contribution’ to the total net 
profit. Efficient, full utilization of la- 
bor is one of the main problems that 
affect the net income of broiler pro- 
ducers. It is important to keep the 
plant in continuous operation, except 
for cleaning and preparation for the 
new brood. Substitution with cheap 
labor is no way to attempt to lower 
labor cost.” 


Another Analysis 

Dr. Wilhelm also went into the cost 
to produce a pound of broiler meat 
and what savings can be effected in 
broiler costs (see Tables 2 and 3). 

“Any producer living in a surplus 
grain-producing area can benefit by 
using the corn-concentrate method of 
feeding,” said Dr. Wilhelm. “If prop- 
er cooperation prevails with the feed 
mill, the purchase of corn is more 
economical than using your own 
grain. Storage and selling of the corn 
in the summer will be more profit- 
able. Research and understanding on 
feed mark-up and mill processing 
charges will also prove profitable.” 

Dr. Wilhelm said also that no mon- 
ey need be spent for litter if one is 
close -to a supply of corn cobs. “We 
have found the use of whole cobs 
very satisfactory. We remove the lit- 
ter twice a year so that maximum 
benefit can be received through corn 
production.” 


Effects of Piperazine 


Citrate Are Reported 


BLACKSBURG, VA.— “It isn’t a 
good idea to use piperazine too often 
in the poultry flock unless worm in- 
festations definitely make it neces- 
sary,” according to poultry scientists 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, who 
have recently completed a study on 
the effect of piperazine citrate on 
egg yolk quality. 

They point out that it is a common 
practice among Virginina poultrymen 
to treat layers with piperazine ci- 
trate, followed by an antibiotic feed, 
for the control of roundworms. Often 
this treatment is repeated each 
month. 

The VPI study indicates that treat- 
ing with piperazine citrate “had no 
significant effect on yolk mottling, 
but a dark discoloration of ‘the yolk 
occurred much more often in the 
groups receiving repeated treatments 
of close-to-recommended levels of 
piperazine citrate. This condition was 
found more often in eggs stored at 
55° and 70% humidity for two weeks 
than those held under the same con- 
ditions for one week.” 


Richardson Scale Co. 
Opens Houston Office 


CLIFTON, N.J.—As part of a gen- 
eral enlargement of its representa- 
tion in the South- 
west, Richardson 
Scale Co. has an- | 
nounced the open- 
ing of a district | 
office in Houston, | 


The new office | 
will be managed | 
by Jerry Brice. 
Mr. Brice for 
many years has 
been familiar with 
Richardson auto. 
matic weighing and proportioning 
equipment as an associate of the W. 
E. Brice Co. 


¥ 
i 
|| PILOT 
| OYSTER SHELL 
NLA Texas & 
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feed additive 
the market today 
can prevent blackhead 
under all conditions! 


| But only HepZide, of all leading antiblackhead drugs, 


can give you the assurance of efficacy, safety and palatability. 


Blackhead: A Problem Disease 


Blackhead varies greatly in severity and is consid- 
erably more difficult to prevent or control in turkeys 
than in chickens. 


More important, blackhead is more severe when 
other diseases—such as coccidiosis—are present, or 
when turkey ranges are heavily infested with in- 
fected cecal worm eggs. 


What’s more, unlike recovery from coccidiosis, no 
immunity is developed to subsequent attacks fol- 
lowing a blackhead “‘break’’. 


Benefits of HepZide 

In spite of the variables characteristic of this dis- 
ease, HEPZIDE is the one feed additive that, 
combined with good management, can do most 
to help prevent blackhead losses. 


Any way you !ook at it— 


Here’s why: 

It will not interfere with growth, sexual develop- 
ment, subsequent egg production, fertility or 
hatchability. 

No palatability problems—therefore young, grow- 
ing and mature birds readily..consume feeds with 
HEPZIDE, affording top protection from brooding 
to marketing. 

HEPZIDE is versatile—it can be administered either 
in feed or water. (The water-soluble form is pre- 
ferred to help control outbreaks.) 


* Under normal conditions, the use of feed 


medicated with HEPZIDE will give you one of the 
best—and safest—aids against blackhead that 
money can buy. 

In the presence of coccidiosis, the use of 
the outstanding coccidiostat, S.Q.°, should follow 
rations containing HEPZIDE, to give you a most 
effective one-two punch against these diseases. 


in healthier birds, in heavier birds, in potential profits— 


it will pay you more to keep your flock 
on feeds fortified with 


® trademarks of MERCK & CO.,INC., for sulfaquinoxaline and nithiazide, respectively. 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION - MERCK & CO., INC. - RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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ATTENTION! manufacturers 


AND USERS OF FEED EQUIPMENT 


SAVE MONEY! Protect livestock 2 
from “HARDWARE” disease at q 
lowest cost with the STEARNS INDOX V 
Ceramic Plate Magnet.* 


*Mill-Mutual Approved 


Check Stearns quality, specify Stearns and save money. Available in 
a complete range of standard sizes and strengths, 4-inch to 48-inch, 
to fit practically all present designs of hammer mills, roller mills, burr 
stone mills, feed conveyors, choppers, mixers, rotary cutters, and many 


other processing machines. 


Write, wire or call today for a demonstration and price quotation. 
Stearns also builds a complete line of permanent magnet drums, 
grates and pulleys for protection against “hardware” damage. 
Write for these informative bulletins: 
Bulletin 1074F — INDOX V Permanent Plate Magnets 
Bulletin 1021F — INDOX V Permanent Magnet Pulleys 
Bulletin 1052F — INDOX V Permanent Magnet Drums 
Bulletin 1072F — INDOX Permanent Grate Magnets 


| STEARNS MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF INDIANA GENERAL CORP 


635 South 28th Street * Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 


Profit with Stearns... first in ceramic 
magnet separators for industry. 
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A Feed Laboratory is an svestment 


stand still . . 


in Progress 


You've heard it time and time again. “A company can’t 


. it's either forward, or eventually backward.”” How 


about your company? Are you planning for progress. A modern 
laboratory in your plant marks you as a progressive manufacturer. 
It offers you this important value, plus much more. 


For instance, it has been estimated that accurate, in- 


plant determination of protein content at the time of mixing can 
save from $1 to $2 a ton on the cost of finished feeds. A modern 


Acceptability of Fish Meal 
To Young Turkey Poults 


By B. A. Krautman and C. D. Caskey 
Cooperative Mills, Inc. 


During 1959 we observed that cer- 
tain feeds for young turkey poults 
were not acceptable to the poults. An 
extensive testing program was set up 
to determine the cause of the reduced 
acceptability. In the process of this 
study some 50,000 poults were used. 
In the screening process for the fac- 
tor responsible for the reduced ac- 
ceptability many tests were conduct- 
ed which are not included in this 
presentation. The work was conduct- 
ed in conjunction with a large com- 
mercial turkey hatchery which was 
starting most of its poults in elec- 
trically heated brooder batteries. In 
each test poults from the same breed- 
er flock were randomly distributed 
in the different treatments. Rations 
and water were supplied free-choice. 
At 10 or 11 days of age the poults 
were graded on a commercial basis 
into No. 1 poults and culls. 

Table 1 shows the results of trial 
No. 1. In this trial, 20,000 poults were 
started on the diet containing 4% 
fish ‘meal. At six days of age half or 
10,000 of the birds were placed, in 
alternate batteries, on the diet which 
we will refer to as the control in this 
discussion. The other 10,000 birds re- 
mained on the diet containing fish 
meal to 11 days of age. There was 
a marked increase in both mortality 
(1.41 times as many as the control) 


| and culls (2.28 times as many as the 


control) observed in the birds that 


| remained on the diet containing fish 


meal through the 11th day. In view 
of the widely different results ob- 
tained due to breeder flock manage- 
ment and egg handling, the control 
lots are arbitrarily given a control 
index rating of 100 in order that all 
results would be comparable. Thus 
a rating of 200 would indicate twice 
the loss as related to the control. 

Table No. 2 shows the results of 
trial No. 2. In this trial 400 poults 
were started on each of the respec- 
tive diets at day-old. As the percent- 
age of fish meal in the diet increased 
both mortality and the number of 
culls increased. 

Table No. 3 shows the results of 
trial No. 3. In this trial, using 400 
poults per treatment, a tremendous 
increase in culls was noted from the 
inclusion of both domestic and Afri- 
can imported fish meal. 

Table No. 4 shows the results of 
trial No. 4. Using 400 poults per 
treatment, the fumigated Peruvian 
fish meal was treated with methyl 


TABLE 1. Results of Trial No. 1 


Mortality Culls Total 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This article is 
a report prepared by researchers at 
Cooperative Mills, Inc., Baltimore. 
B. A. Krautman is assistant director 
of research and Dr. C. D. Caskey is 
director of research. The authors re- 
port observations that certain fish 
meals were not acceptable to young 
poults. It appears, they said, that 
length of storage of the meal may 
be involved. 


bromide. Again a marked increase in 
culls was found with no increase in 
mortality. The fumigation had no ad- 
verse effect. 

Table No. 5 shows the results of 
trial No. 5. Using 400 poults per 
treatment, the domestic fish meal 
used in this trial was less than one 
week old when the trial started. This 
fish meal (fresh) had no significant 
adverse effect on mortality or num- 
ber of culls. When the stored domes- 
tic fish meal was extracted with 
ether it appeared as though the resi- 
due had a greater detrimental effect 
than the fat fraction. However, the 
fat fraction appeared to have some 
adverse effect. 

The mortality pattern of the poults 
receiving the fish meal was fairly 
uniform between trials; however, the 
number of mortalities varied from 
trial to trial depending largely on the 
breeder flock and egg handling of 
the egg producer. The normal starve- 
out period for poults on the control 
diet was usually 5 to 6 days. After 
this, mortality dropped off. Mortali- 
ty of the birds receiving fish meal 
continued to the end of the period. 
You will note that the losses were 
predominantly a result of the in- 
creased culls rather than mortality. 

Generally the cull birds would be 
dehydrated and exhibit the appear- 
ance of starvation. 

Although accurate feed consump- 
tion records were not kept, the poults 
consumed considerably less of the 
feed containing fish meal than the 
control diet. 

The fish meal samples used in the 
earlier trials had all been stored from 
8 to 10 months. It appears that 
length of storage of the fish meal 
may be involved, since the stored 
fish meals from three distinctly dif- 
ferent sources were all rejected while 
the fresh fish meal appeared to be 
acceptable. The fish meals not ac- 
ceptable to poults appeared to be ac- 
ceptable to chicks. 

To our knowledge, observations 
that certain fish meals are not ac- 


laboratory also gives you tools for research of your own. 
to II days at II days loss ceptable to young poults has not been 
Laboratory Construction Company is the world’s leading Westmont 
manufacturer of Kjeldahl! apparatus for protein determination, heart Ce ee ee 100 100 100 TABLE 4. Results of Trial No. 4 
of any feed laboratory. We also manufacture virtually all of the re- Mortality  Culls Total 
lated apparatus and furniture you need for a completely modern to 10 days at 10 days loss 
ot Treatment Index Index Index 
and efficient feed laboratory. Why not drop us a line today. Just TABLE 2. Results of Trial No. 2 
ive us a general idea of your present 100 100 
8 . yo Mortality Culls Total + 4% Peruvian 
set-up. We'll be happy to submit plans toll days atiidays loss fish meal .... 103 273 203 
and cost estimate. No obligation on Treatment Index Index Index + 4% Peruvian 
fish meal 
your part, of course. Gonteel 25.6.0... 100 100 100 fumigated .... % 240 182 
+ 4% domestic 
fish 178 196 
9% TABLE 5. Results of Trial No. 5 
fish meal .... 292 252 270 
Mortality Culls Total 
to 10 days at 10 days loss 
FREE CATALOG —This new catalog TABLE 3. Results of Trial No. 3 Treatment Index Index Index 
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today. + Residue of 4% 
ee 100 100 100 domestic old 
+ 7.5% domestic fish meal .... 172 202 191 
L b : Pa ; fish meal .... 146 576 412 + Ether extract 
+ 7.5% African of 4% domestic 
apora ory onstruct On Co. fish meal .... 154 686 482 old fish meal.. 70 169 133 
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HOT-SHOT FEED 
SALESMAN WANTED 


TEXARKANA, ARK. — Wanted: 
A hot-shot feed salesman. 

Chore: To sell feed. Why? To keep 
Robert Chambers, 32-year-old Tex- 
arkana farmer out of trouble with 
the law. 

A warrant charging cruelty to ani- 
mals was sworn out against Mr. 
Chambers by the Texarkana Humane 
Society after two cows were found 
apparently starved to death on Mr. 
Chambers’ farm. 

The warrant accused Mr. Cham- 
bers of failing to provide an adequate 
amount of feed for his herd of cows. 
J. T. Nichols, Humane Society em- 
ployee, said two cows were found 
dead and about six others were in a 
starving condition. 


previously published and has not been 
generally recognized. Many of the 
colleges continue to recommend tur- 
key starter formulas with high levels 
of fish meal. The 1959 recommended 
New England College Conference 
turkey starter contains 10% fish 
meal. 


Borden’s Honors 4 
With Research Award 


NEW YORK —A newly-issued di- 
rectory listing 1959 winners of the 
Borden Award for outstanding re- 
search achievement shows that four 
of the nine scientists so honored have 
backgrounds in dairy science, animal 


Mr. Webster joined the firm in 1956. 
Tom Bradley has become territory 
manager of a region in northeastern 
Arkansas and southeastern Missouri. 
Mr. Bradley joined McMillen in 1958. 
He attended Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College and had served as an ag- 
riculture instructor in Arkansas. 

Jim Gay has been promoted to ter- 
ritory manager of a southwestern 
Arkansas area. A 1957 graduate of 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute with 
a major in animal husbandry, Mr. 
Gay joined the company as an assist- 
ant territory manager in 1958, fol- 
lowing a year spent in automotive 
sales. 

Jack Gregory has taken on the 
territory managership of east central 
Alabama, following his promotion 
from assistant territory manager. He 
became a Master Mix salesman in 
1958, after a two-year period of serv- 
ice with the army which followed 
graduation from the University of 
Tennessee where he received a B.S. 
degree in agriculture. 
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nutrition, poultry science and veter- | 
inary medicine. Each of the winners | 


received a gold medal and $1,000 


from the Borden Co. Foundation, | 


Ine., during 1959. 

The foundation has made a total 
of 170 awards since the program be- 
gan in 1937. The awards are admin- 
istered by professional and scientific 
associations. 


The administering groups and the | 


dairy scientist, a nutritionist, a poul- 


try scientist and a veterinarian se- | 


lected by them as 1959 award win- 
ners include: 

The American Dairy Science Assn. 
—Dr. N. L. VanDemark, professor 


of physiclogy in dairy science at the | 


University of Mlinois, for his re- 
search on the fundamentals of repro- 


duction in dairy cattle, with emphasis | 


on artificial insemination. 
The American Institute of Nutri- 


tion—Dr. Harry Steenbock, emeritus | 


professor of biochemistry, University 
of Wisconsin, for his investigations 
in the fields of mineral metabolism 
and physiological chemistry. Dr. 
Steenbock is a pioneer in vitamin re- 
search. Much of his work has been 
applied to the improvement of dairy 
products and other foods for both 
animals and man. 

The Poultry Science Assn.—Dr. A. 
V. Nalbandov, professor of animal 
physiology at University of Lilinois, 
for his research on the endocrinology 
of growth and reproduction in the 
fowl. . 

The American Veterinary Medical 
Assn.—Dr. Peter Olafson, professor 
of veterinary pathology and head of 
the pathology and bacteriology de- 
partment at New York State Veter- 
inary College, Cornell University, for 
his fundamental contributions to bet- 
ter understanding numerous diseases 
affecting dairy cattle. 


<i 


McMillen Feed Mills 


Makes 4 Promotions 


FORT WAYNE, IND. — Four pro- 
motions in its southern division have 
been announced by McMillen Feed 
Mills, Fort Wayne. 

Francis (Gay) Webster has been 
named territory manager of an area 
in Texas and Louisiana. A graduate 
of the University of Georgia, where 
he majored in poultry and dairying, 


Now, sell ‘‘MORE LEAN” in your hog feeds! 


EXCLUSIVE M-N-C BENEFITS BRING 
PREMIUM MARKET PRICES 


M-N-C supplies a sufficient level of Lactose, the 


* carbohydrate of choice. 


M-N-C provides the meat producing factor 3 Pound for pound, M-N-C offers a higher content 


recommended by leading Danish nutritionists 
for leaner hogs that command premium market 
prices. With M-N-C (partially delactosed whey 
product) in the ration, hogs will gain faster— 
maintain general conditioning from weaning 


to market. 


M-N-C contains an ideal balance of the essential 
* amino acids that make protein function with 


maximum effectiveness. 


feeds. So put more 
sell in your feeds— 
write or wire for in- 
formation about 
M-N-C today. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN, World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 


DIVISION OF 


OAIRIES, INC. 


of natural milk vitamins and minerals than any 
other milk type supplement. 


M-N-C’s smooth, even texture assures uniform 
high quality, color and distribution in mixed 


32 PLANTS Coast fo Coast 


* Elevate Mixe 
: Corn 
Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. Cutters ye 
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Miayo's 
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100% 
DRED 
97% CARBORATE 


MAYO SHELL 


WOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 


PHONE 


YOU WILL 
APPRECIATE 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P © BOX 784 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


H 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 


RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 


Ralph Eickhof Phone ATiantic 1-1455 


Crookston, Minn. 


DIVISION 


F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


WEIGH-BURRO NEWS 


Mr. Mervin Nauman, Manager of the 
Arlington Grain Company, Arlington, 
Ilinois, finds many uses forhis econom- 
ical, rugged Weigh-Burro. Mr. Nauman 
says, “We use the Weigh-Burro to draw 
off bulk concentrate for mixing in home 
grown grain. We can draw out about 
600 Ibs. of concentrate and dump it in 
the mixer in about the time it takes to 
empty 100 Ibs. of sacked concentrate in 
the mixer... We also have a grainbank 
program in which all grainis weighed in 
the Weigh-Burro prior to grinding." 


You'll find that you too will save labor 
costs in handling bulk materials with the 
Weigh-Burro bulk scale. Delays are 
eliminated - the work goes faster. The 
Weigh-Burro's scale capacity is 1,000 
Ibs. Hopper bottom discharges instantly. 
Construction is rugged and durable. 
Easy rolling wheels. Price is only $295. 
Order yours today by collect wire or 
phone 


Weigh-Burro Speeds Mixing 600 Per Cent 


Width. 
Height . «ks 
Length of Hopper. 46" 
Front Bottom Dump Gate . . 8” x 14" 
Front Wheels +++ -8" x 2” 


CARTOON COMMENT 


ALFRED! | THINK YOU LOVE 


YOUR NEW WEIGH-BURRO 
MORE THAN YOU LOVE ME! 


Free Catalog 


Your Burrows catalog contains complete 
specifications and prices on more than 
1,000 important items. Includes grain 
grading information. Send for your free 


copy today. 


BURROWS 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
Dept. C-3 
Evanston, Illinois 


FEEDING 


(Continued from page 48) 


BABY PIG — The effect of various 
sources of iron for the baby pig upon 
survival, hemoglobin level at 21 days 
of age and weight gains up to 21 and 
42 days of age was studied in experi- 
ments conducted by Dr. D. E. Becker, 
Dr. R. M. Thomas, Dr. S. W. Terrill 
and Dr. A. H. Jensen. 

Prefacing a summary of the experi- 
mental results, the sc.entists noted, 
“Since the development of injectable 
forms of iron, there has been re- 
newed interest in methods of pre- 
venting iron-deficiency anemia in the 
baby pig. Swine producers have read- 
ily adopted the use of these products 
because they are simple and conveni- 
ent to administer and at least some 
forms have been demonstrated to ef- 
fect.vely maintain hemoglobin levels. 

“In 1959 the Illinois station report- 
ed that the use of injectable iron dex- 
tran gave slightly higher weaning 
weights than iron tablets, and there 
did not appear to be too much differ- 
ence in survival and weight gains be- 
tween pigs treated with iron dextran 
and those treated with peptonized 
iron. There were indications that fer- 
ric ammonium citrate was too toxic 
to be used as an injectable source of 
iron for preventing anemia in the 
baby pig.” 

A summary of the test results con- 
tained these statements: 

“1. Baby pigs produced under the 
management program (utilized in the 
experiments) do require a source of 
iron for satisfactory hemoglobin lev- 
els at 21 days of age. Although iron 
treatment is necessary to produce 
maximum weight gains, the. differ- 
ence between treated and untreated 
pigs is not marked. Baby pigs with 
a hemoglobin level as low as 5.29 
gm. per 100 ml. do not exhibit the 
classical gross symptoms of iron-de- 
ficiency anemia. 

“2. Peptonized iron and iron dex- 
tran were effective sources of iron 
to support satisfactory hemoglobin 
levels and weight gains in the baby 
pig. Pigs treated with iron dextran 
showed a slightly higher hemoglobin 
level but lower weight gains than 
pigs treated with peptonized iron. 
Survival was about the same. 

“A single dose of an iron pellet 
was not as effective as the injectable 
sources of iron in maintaining hemo- 
globin levels. 


“3. Many pigs treated with ferric” 


ammonium citrate exhibited severe 
toxic reactions; 50% of the treated 
pigs died. Post-mortem examination 
showed that the deep inguinal lymph 
nodes were hemorrhagic, the ventri- 
cles of the heart were fully contract- 
ed and contained no blood, and the 
atria of the heart were dilated and 
filed with blood. There was a con- 
siderable degree of edema and cellu- 
litis at the site of injection. Pigs 
that survived the treatment with 
ferric ammonium citrate did show 
satisfactory hemoglobin levels, al- 
though their weight gains were in- 
ferior to those of pigs treated with 
iron dextran.” 

FEEDER SPACE NEEDS OF 
GROWING-FINISHING SWINE — 
University of Illinois studies have 
shown that crowding growing and 
finishing pigs at self-feeders slows 
down their gains. 

Allowing up to six hogs at one 
feeder hole produced the best gains, 
while allowing more than nine hogs 
to eat at one feeder hole slowed 
down gains. However, the tests 
showed that limited feeder space did 
have a favorable effect on feed ef- 
ficiency. T. R. Greathouse, livestock 
extension specialist, said it was be- 
lieved that this effect was due to 
depressed feed intake. Since hogs eat 
less when they have more competi- 
tion, they seem to use their feed 
more efficiently, he said. 

“It is clear that 12 pigs per feeder 
hole is too large a number to support 
a maximum rate of gain in finishing 
pigs,” Mr. Greathouse said. “It ap- 


pears that nine pigs per feeder hole 
may be borderline, because this rate 
supported slightly lower gains than 
a smaller number of pigs per hole.” 

Mr. Greathouse noted that results 
of the study failed to agree with the 
findings of earlier work which sug- 
gested that moderate limitation of 
feeder space might improve rate and 
efficiency of gains in finishing pigs. 
He said a rate of six pigs per feeder 
hole failed to impove performance 
over that obtained with a smaller 
number per hole. 

Mr. Greathouse explained that 
eight lots of pigs were used in the 
tests. Workers pastured each lot on 
a l-acre plot of alfalfa and ladino. 
Each lot had the same number of 
pigs, but the amount of feeder space 
was varied in the different lots. 


EFFECT OF DRYING TEMPER- 
ATURE ON THE NUTRITIVE VAL- 
UE OF CORN FOR SWINE—Dr. A. 
H. Jensen discussed the results of 
four experiments—involving 48 two- 
week-old pigs and 48 growing-finish- 
ing pigs—conducted to study the ef- 
fect of drying air temperatures on 
nutritive value of corn. 

He reported that when gain and 

feed efficiency were used as criteria, 
average performances on the differ- 
ent corns were very similar within 
each experiment. In a five-week pal- 
atability test, 50-lb. pigs showed a 
very slight preference for 220° F. 
shelled corn. When corn was roll- 
er-ground, “the choice was definitely 
and consistently” for the 140° F. 
corn. 
Vitamin assays showed no apparent 
effect of temperature on content of 
riboflavin, niacin and carotene. How- 
ever, pantothenic acid values for 
140° F., 180° F., and 220° F. corn 
were, respectively, 2.58, 2.40 and 2.31 
mg. per 

Further explaining conditions of 
the experiments, Dr. Jensen said dry- 
ing temperatures and times when an 
on-the-farm, 375-bu.-capacity port- 
able batch drier was used were, re- 
spectively: 140° F., 2 hours, 30 min- 
utes; 180° F., 1 hour, 27 minutes, 
and 220° F., 55 minutes. Average 
corn moisture values before and af- 
ter drying were 215% and 12.2%. 


VALUE OF ROLLED OATS IN 
PRACTICAL CREEP RATIONS— 
Prof. G. R. Carlisle suggested that 
hog producers use some rolled oats 
in creep rations. Reporting the re- 
sults of an Illinois study which sought 
a more palatable ration for baby 
pigs, Prof. Carlisle noted that add- 
ing rolled oats encourages young 
pigs to start eating. 

In the study, swine research work- 
ers compared two complete, forti- 
fied creep rations. One ration had 
corn and soybean meal as the two 
main ingredients. The other contain- 
ed 35% rolled oats. 

Prof. Carlisle said the palatability 
trial clearly showed that creep-fed 
pigs preferred the creep ration con- 
taining 35% rolled oats. “Actually, 
the pigs voluntarily selected twice 
as much of the ration with rolled 
oats as without rolled oats,” he said. 
. Ss preference was observed in all 
lots.” 

When creep-fed pigs did not have 
the opportunity to select, the daily 
intake of the creep ration with rolled 
oats was still somewhat greater than 
that of the ration without rolled oats 
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OVERTIME REASONS 


YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 
=OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


...is produced three 
shifts per day to assure a constant supply 


if This volume production of SOLULAC, a fermentation product from corn, means a 

7 lower cost source of unidentified growth factors for you. And today, more than ever, 

good feeds need these growth factors to maintain good performance records. 

Leading nutritionists, the Distillers Feed Research Council, and Agricultural Universities 
} and Colleges testify to the need of these factors.“ It will pay you to keep SOLULAC 

; in your feed formulas . . . it will help keep your costs down .. . it will help produce 

2 |! the results that keep sales up. Specify SOLULAC .. . guaranteed to be free flowing in 

50 and 100 lb. bags or bulk carloads . . . available promptly 52 weeks a year! 


* Additional Information on Request trom 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA + Telephone AMherst 3-132] TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin —GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


Is 
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UNLOAD BULK CARS 


ONLY ELBA- ER HAS PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 
FOR MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY 
UNLO} ADING BULK CARS 


the: touch’ 
. finger.*s 


Elba-Winchdozer provides the most simplified system yet devised for bulk materials DALLI — Popular standard model. Out- 
. . soft d h 
handling in box cars. With Elba’s exclusive push button control, at the scoop, the operator late oul up be: anor 


Powered by a 2.5 HP electric motor 
has complete control of the winch and scoop. Built in electromagnetic clutch responds to (220-440 volts) or 5 HP gasoline engine. 


commands instantly, makes unloading a one man operation that can cut your handling It weighs 480 Ibs. 
costs in half. Write for full information on this modern bulk handling system. Three 
models available, all reasonably priced. 


E LBA CABLE HANDLING 
ELBA CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 94-39 44th AVENUE, ELMHURST 73,L.1.,NEWYORK cower noavier 


and increased efficiency. Output — 40 
tons of soft feed per hour. Generates a 
: , pull of 2400 pounds. Powered by a 3.5 
Eiba Corporation of America, Dept. FS-326 HP electric motor (220-440 volts) or 8 
94-39 44th Ave., Elmhurst 73, L. 1., New York HP gasoline engine. it weighs 870 Ibs. 
Please send me full information on your Elba-Winchdozer system for bulk car 


unloading. | am particularly interested in the: DALLI[] BULLY[) MOBY (j 


- Send this coupon now for complete specifications 


same as the BULLY model. Output — 80 
tons of soft feed per hour. Operates two 
scoops, each independently controlled 
Choice territories avaliable for qualified dealers. by push-button switch. It weighs 946 Ibs. 
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(5 Ib. versus .43 Ib.). However, the 
rate of gain of pigs fed the creep 
rations was about the same. 


SCABBY OATS IN RATIONS 
FOR SWINE—The recommendation 
that severely scab-infected oats not 
be included in swine rations was 
made by D. E. Walker. 

He reported in a summary of tests 
run on scabby oats in swine rations 
that ground oats prepared from a 
sample showing 34% infected ker- 
nels was not satisfactory as a re- 
placement for corn in the rations of 
growing or finishing pigs. The level 
of protein in the basal mixture did 
not appear to influence the response 
of the finishing pig to levels of scabby 
oats. 

There was some suggestion in the 
result of the tests that the finishing 
pig would tolerate 10% scabby oats 
in the ration better than the grow- 
ing pig. This difference in response 
was not clear cut at higher levels, 
Mr. Walker said. “Of course, samples 
of scabby oats showing less infection 
may be tolerated at higher levels in 
the ration than the sample used in 
these studies,” he explained. 

A level of 40% scabby oats in the 
ration of the growing or finishing pig 
caused a marked drop in both feed 
consumption and rate of gain. It was 
observed that pigs fed the highest 
level of scabby oats frequently 
wasted excessive amounts of feed, 
and the poorer performance of pigs 
fed scabby oats seemed to result 
largely from rejection of the ration. 

According to Mr. Walker, when 
scabby oats were fed during the lat- 
ter part of the gestation period, there 
was no indication that a level of 40% 
in the ration would cause abnormal 
gestation or farrowing performance. 
“Although the gilts did show a 
marked decrease in rate of gain, the 
scab-infected oats had no effect on 
the number of pigs farrowed or on 
their birth weight and strength,” he 
said. “Longer periods of feeding the 
infected oats to gilts during repro- 
duction may, however, be detrimen- 
tal.” 


Kent Turkey Specialist 


MUSCATINE, IOWA — Elvin 
Moore has been promoted to turkey 
specialist for Kent Feeds in an area 
surrounding Charles City. He re- 
places Ivan Wiillroth who has re- 
signed due to ill health. 

Prior to joining the firm as a poul- 
try specialist in 1959, Mr. Moore was 
manager of a produce station at Wes- 
ley, Iowa. As a member of the Kent 
staff of service specialists, he has 
completed intensive training during 
the past year. He will work with 
Kenny Appleby, turkey sales super- 
visor for northern Iowa, in supervis- 
ing Kent-fed flocks in that area. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 


VITAMINS D 
Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, of! or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oll soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


For better poultry pigmentation. 


CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


VIRGINIA MEETING SPEAKERS—Swine section and 
other speakers at the recent Virginia Feed Convention 
and Nutrition Conference included (left to right, first 
picture): Prof. Paul M. Reaves, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg; R. L. Barnett, Cooperative Mills, 
Roanoke; R. T. Harper, Roanoke City Mills, presiding 


officer; Roger Berglund, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis; Dr. C. 
©. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Dr. A. ©. 
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Rogers, Smithfield, Va., and Oakley Ray, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. Poultry section speakers at the 
conference included (left to right, second picture): L. B. 
Dietrick, dean of agriculture at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, presiding officer; Dr. J. M. Snyder, Beacon Mill- 
ing Co., Cayuga, N.Y.; Dr. E. P. Singsen, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs; Dr. R. J. Krueger, Lindsey-Robinson 
& Co., Roanoke, Va., and Dr. E. L. Wisman and Dr. C. E. 
Howes, both of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


This is the lab that tests the meal 


that’s mixed in special formula blends 


to make hi-energy protein feeds 


that poultry and livestock thrive on 


Look to Honeymead for 

a complete selection of 

soybean products: 

e 44% Soybean Oil Meal 

e Lecithinated Soybean 
Oil Meal 


e Hi-energy Soybean 
Oil Meal 

e Soybean Pellets 

e Soybean Mill Feed 

e Soy Flour 


Telephone: Mankato 7911 
TWX 541 


Honeymead 


PRODUCTS COMPANY & MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Soybean processors and refiners serving agriculture and industry 
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XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES . 


Hottman-Tatt Ine: 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT Twx 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED KC-252 


Phone 
BA 1-0337 


Al Feed Tugredients 
ANationutde Serutce from the Heart of pémertca~ 


Stran-Steel Releases 
Farm Building Film 

DETROIT—Progress that is being 
made to increase farmstead efficien- 
cy, particularly through the develop- 
ment of modern steel buildings and 
labor saving equipment, is the topic 
of a new color sound film entitled, 
“The Farmstead Acre.” 

Authorities in livestock housing, 
machinery storage and grain storage 
tell how farmers can cut costs and 
build profits with more efficient 
buildings and machinery. Recent de- 
velopments in the design of farm 
buildings are shown for sheep hous- 
ing, poultry laying houses, citrus 
processing, hog farrowing, onion stor- 
age and others. 

Copies of the film can me obtained 
free on a short period loan basis from 
Stran-Steel Corp., Detroit 29. 


You build nutrition into your feeds 


As a feed manufacturer, you take 
great pains to be sure the product 
leaving your plant possesses the 
proper nutritional value. But how 
long it will retain its full value, de- 
pends to a great extent on the sta- 
bility of the fats in it. 

With the wide variety of inedible 
fats and meat scraps processed by 
renderers today, it is more impor- 
tant than ever that greases, tallows 
and meat meal be stabilized with a 
Tenox antioxidant. By protecting 
fats against rancidity, Tenox helps 
preserve the nutritional value and 
vitamin content of the feed. At the 
same time, Tenox helps prevent the 
development of off-flavor and bad 
odor, keeping the feed fresh and 
palatable during storage. 


—let Tenox keep It there! 


Tenox 


In recommending Tenox to your 
renderer, you can be sure of receiv- 
ing fats and meat meal of maximum 
stability. As the leading supplier of 
food-grade antioxidants, Eastman 
offers users the widest range avail- 
able. Our long experience enables us 
to suggest not only effective and reli- 
able formulations, but also the most 
efficient method of adding them. 
If your renderer is not already 
using Tenox, tell him you want the 


protection of these effective anti-_ 


oxidants. Tenox is your best guar- 
antee that your fat-containing feeds 
will retain their nutritional value— 
and customers. EASTMAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, 


TENNESSEE. 


Boss: “Jones, did you push a wheel- 
barrow down the street last night 
after the party?” 

Jones: “Yes sir, I was pretty well 
sp ‘licated.” 

Boss: “Well, how do you think I 
feel over the possible loss of pres- 
tige that your actions may have 
brought upon our business?” 

Jones: “Gee, Boss, I never thought 
to ask you. You rode in the whcel- 


barrow.” 


A little boy was petting his new 
cat near the fireplace when the cat 
started purring loudly. He yanked 
her away by the tail. The cat yowled. 

“Don’t hurt the new kitty, dear,” 
said Mama. 

“T’m not,” the youngster explained. 
“She just started to boil.” 


“I suppose you carry a memento 
of some sort in that locket of yours?” 
“Yes, it’s a lock of my husband’s 


“But your husband is still alive!” 
“Yes, but his hair is gone.” 


A man telephoned the police to 
report that thieves had been at work 
on his car. 

“They've stolen the steering wheel, 
the brake pedal, the accelerator, the 
clutch pedal and the dashboard,” he 
complained. 

A police sergeant said he would 
investigate. Then the phone rang 


again. 

“Don’t bother,” said the voice— 
this time with a hiccup. “I got into 
the back seat by mistake.” 


An office boy noticed two women 
with the boss and asked, “Who were 
those two girls?” 

Boss: “Well, one was my wife and 
the other was Marilyn Monroe.” 

Office boy: “Which one was Mari- 
lyn Monroe?” 

The boss took a dollar out of his 
pocket and gave it to the boy. 

Office boy: “What's this for?” 

Boss: “Nothing. I just wanted you 
to remember, when you get to be 
president, that I once loaned you 
money.” 


Have you heard 
the latest? 


She worked overtime 
again last night at milking 
time. Must be that Silage 
with SILO-JOY® forage 
flavor preservative 
that she’s eating. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 North Clark Street © Chicago 14, Iiline 
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The only way 
you can sure your feed 
has the vitamin level 
you want 
put there 


You never know how much vitamin E was in the grain when it was 
harvested. Trying to “‘protect’’ vitamin E that may not even be 
there is like locking the stable door before the horse gets inside. 

Feed men who want to minimize risk of feeds low in this im- 
portant vitamin add Myvamix® Vitamin E. Then they know. 
Myvamix delivers a sure 20,000 International Units of vitamin E 
per pound. A few dimes’ worth will fortify a ton of feed. And with 
Myvamix you get real vitamin E—the kind that's good to have in 
feed, good to have in the chicken, good to have in eggs. Even 
good to have in people! 

For information and a quotation on Myvamix Vitamin E, write 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal 
and Toronto. 


producers of Also...vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 


Myvamix ...some 3800 Eastman Orgonic Chemicals 


Distillation Products Industries is. diviior o Eastman Kodak Company 
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Controlled Light 
For Turkeys Is 
Studied at Ohio 


By M. G. McCartney 
Ohio State University 


The current trend toward year 
around turkey production was stale- 
mated until recently, when hatching 
egg production was extended to the 
summer and fall months by the use 
of controlled lighting. Turkeys com- 
ing into production during these sea- 
sons of the year usually lay at a rel- 
atively low rate or lay for only a 
short period of time. Consequently, 
it was uneconomical to produce 
hatching eggs and poults at this time 
of the year. This was a serious prob- 
lem for the turkey industry and steps 
had to be taken to remove this road 
block to make the production of 


hatching eggs and poults economical 
throughout the year. 

Recent research on this problem 
indicates chat it is possible to par- 
tially overcome this low level of re- 
production by the use of controlled 
lighting prior to and after the on- 
set of laying. The turkey hen appar- 
ently does not lay well during the 
summer and fall months because she 
first must be exposed to a darkening 
period to bring about reproduction. 

Restriction of day length arrests 
the development of the turkey’s re- 
productive system. This effect is me- 
diated through the pituitary gland 
which indirectly controls the devel- 
opment of the ovary and oviduct 
through its hormones. This prevents 
the turkey hen from coming into pro- 
duction prematurely and when day- 
length is increased she responds to 
the stimulation and tends to lay at 
a more normal rate. This fact is ap- 
parently the key that has unlocked 
the mystery of the turkey’s repro- 
ductive system, making hatching egg 


production economically possible on a 
year around basis. 


Increases Value 

Work on the problem of extending 
out-of-season production of turkey 
hatching eggs during the summer 
and fall months has been in progress 
at the Ohio Station since 1956 and 
has developed to the point where 
hatching on a year around basis is 
possible. By controlling daylength 
both before and after the breeders 
start to lay, egg production during 
the summer and fall has been in- 
creased to about 90% of the produc- 
tion that would be expected from 
comparable breeders during the win- 
ter and spring months. The best con- 
trolled lighting treatment resulted 
in a three-fold increase in average 
hatching egg production and an al- 
most four-fold increase in average 
poult production per breeder hen dur- 
ing a 12-week reproductive period. 
In terms of poult value per breeder, 
these hens grossed $7.50 more than 


—_ 


FORSTER 


(3) Dust 
Control 
System 


7) Mixer & Dresser 


Forster Mfg. Co., inc., Ada, Okla. 


Distributor Hammer Mill [| Dust Control Receiving leg & Dump 
Feed Dresser Elevator Boot Elevator Head Mixer & 
Rack & Pinion [~] Vertical Batch Mix Weigh Buggy 

Molasses Blender Scourer Bulk Cor Leader 


(C) (any other equipment you need) 


Before you buy, get complete information 
on FORSTER feed milling and grain han- 
dling equipment. The items shown here 
are only a few of the many products avail- 
able from FORSTER. For quality, depend- 
ability and low maintenance, specify 
FORSTER equipment. 


FORSTER DESIGNS & BUILDS 


COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


The right capacity and ingredient-handling help 
you produce the best feed at lowest cost. 
Forster engineering assures the most efficient 
design and construction for your particular needs. 
And, because Forster manufactures a complete 
line of feed milling equipment, you can expect 
to save money on a Forster “turnkey” job. 

Get the facts from Forster today. 


At your service—We fly our own planes 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article by M. G. McCartney 
is from the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station publication “Ohio 
Farm and Home Research.” The arti- 
cle tells how controlled lighting for 
turkeys makes year-around produc- 
tion possible. The lighting is used 
prior to and after the onset of laying. 


comparable hens exposed to natural 
daylength. 

In order to produce hatching eggs 
during the summer and fall, it is 
necessary to follow these steps: 

1. Start the poults about 30 weeks 
before collection of hatching eggs is 
expected to begin. This depends on 
the strain and variety of turkey. 
That is, Beltsville poults hatched in 
late December will start to produce 
saleable hatching eggs in early 
August. 

2. At about 20 weeks of age re- 
strict the pullets to a nine-hour day. 
The absolute minimum amount of 
darkness in respect to foot-candles 
of light intensity for optimum re- 
striction is not known. In the case 
of the pens used for this purpose at 
the station, the minimum was 1/20 
foot-candles during the 15-hour re- 
stricted period of the day. The light 
intensity during the nine-hour light- 
ed period of the day was 1.6 foot- 
candles at floor level in the center of 
a pen, 20 ft. by 20 ft. 

3. After a six-week period of re- 
striction to the nine-hour day, the 
length of day is increased to stimu- 
late production. A 15-hour day may 
be provided by either abruptly 
changing the daylength from 9 to 15 
hours or by gradually increasing day- 
length two hours per week until the 
turkeys are receiving a 15-hour day. 
After the females have been provided 
the 15-hour day, it can be either 
maintained at this level or increased 
gradually until the end of the re- 
productive period. 

Results obtained in 1958 indicate 
that increasing daylength gradually 
at the rate of 30 minutes per week 
to the end of the laying period was 
beneficial in maintaining egg pro- 
duction at a higher level during the 
latter part of the laying period. 

Toms do not need to be restricted 
to be in semen production in time to 
service the females either by natural 
matings or by artificial insemination. 


Service Manager 


LOS ANGELES—St. Regis Paper 
Co. has appointed John Todd as sales 
service manager in the Los Angeles 
district of its bag division. 

Mr. Todd succeeds G. E. Dickinson, 
who has been transferred to the St. 
Regis Kraft division at Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Warren M. Gannon, sales manager 
of the western area of the bag divi- 
sion, has moved from the company’s 
sales office in Los Angeles, to 235 
Montgomery St., Room 1450, San 
Francisco 4, Cal. 


FEED STORE OPENED 
TIFTON, GA.—Pat’s Seed & Feed 
Store has opened for business. The 
store is owned and operated by Pat 
Walls and is engaged in retailing of 
~_ feed, insecticides and allied 
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SOME CLAIMS 


ABOUT PHOSPHORUS 
ARE MUCH 
SWALLOW! 


Take the subject of availability. There 
have been many claims that some com- 
mercial phosphate supplements are 
100% available. This may be pseudo- 
scientific nonsense. 

What do we, the suppliers of Cura- 
phos®, believe? What can you believe? 
Just this: Cura-phos rock phosphate, 


commercial dicalcium phosphate and 
defluorinated rock phosphate are 
equally good. They deliver just about 
the same feed efficiency. All are 
equally available! This is fact based 
on testwork just completed by the in- 
dependent Food and Drug Research 
Laboratories. The results are below. 


Comparison of Commercial Phosphorus Sources on a Practical Type Ration 
Summarized from December 15, 1959 Report of Food and Drug Research Laboratories, Inc. 
Level Average Gain Average gms Bone 
Added in Weight Feed per Ash 
Lot Source Phosphorus 3 weeks gm Gain per cent* 
gms. 
A Aleading brand of 0.25 264 1.69 43.73 
Dicalcium Phosphate 0.35 290 1.60 45.61 
BA leading brand of 0.25 289 1.66 43.56 
Defluorinated Rock Phosphate 0.35 294 1.61 45.23 
C  Cura-phos No. 1 — Composite 0.25 295 1.62 44.37 
Sample of 4 cargoes drawn in 1957 0.35 299 1.62 45.61 
D _Cura-phos No. 2 — Composite 0.25 290 1.63 43.81 
Sample of 4 cargoes drawn in 1959 0.35 291 1.67 45.76 
Negative Control 0 187 1.87 26.25 
"Average of 4 replicates of 10 chicks each. Duplicate lots of 20 chicks on each assay level. Details of report available on request. 


Now then, how do you pick the “best” 
source of phosphorus if they’re 
equally good? On a cost basis. That’s 
where Cura-phos leaves the others be- 
hind. Cura-phos does everything you 
want a quality phosphorus supple- 
ment to do. It does everything all the 
others do. And it saves you money at 
the same time! It makes good business 


sense to use it. Many feed manufac- 
turers have for years, do right now, 
wouldn’t use any other. How about 
you? Let us send you all the facts and 
the arithmetic that spells out the 
dollars-and-cents savings that can be 
yours when you switch to Cura-phos. 
Write on your letterhead today. With- 
out obligation. 


Established 1850 


H. J. Baker & Bro., Inc. 600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, lt. « 501 Jackson St., Tampa, Fla. » Savannah Bank & Trust Co. Bidg., Savannah, Ga. - 361 East Paces Ferry Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
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NEW PRODUCTS - 


NEW SERVICE 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7842—wMill 
Modernization 


Ideas for modernizing feed mills 
are contained in an engineering bro- 
chure prepared by Paul Berg, con- 
sultant to the feed industry. It is 
illustrated and includes descriptive 


Pau! 


THE CHALLENGE OF THe 60's 


information. The brochure is indexed 
and covers a wide range of equip- 


ment found in a feed mill. Applica- 
tion information and methods to plan 
modernization are included. For 
copies of the brochure check No. 


7842 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7847—Moisture 
Resistant Salt 


A salt that resists moisture and 
remains free-flowing under virtually 
all feed mixing conditions has been 
innounced by the Carey Salt Co. 
Called “Carey Ev'r-Flo Salt,” the 
product will not immediately dis- 
even when water is poured on 
it, and the salt will flow free- 
the water is drained off. 


sol\ ce 
top ot 
ly when 


conditions, the company says. Ac- 
cording to company literature, some 
feed manufacturers have reported a 
reduction of approximately 10% in 
unloading time because the salt flows 
from the hopper car faster and there 
is no residue from caking or stick- 
ing. Shipments of the salt can be 
made to Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Missouri, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Complete details can be ob- 
tained by checking No. 7847 on the 
coupon and mailing. 


No. 7844—Feed Flavor 


Premixes 


Taste Engineering, Inc., announces 
it has been granted a patent to manu- 
facture and sell “Liqua-Solid Dou- 
ble Strength” feed flavor premixes. 
The patent relates to the use of 
flavor bases on special dry carrier, 
allowing the compounding of dry, 
free flowing powders of high flavor oil 
content. The material is used at the 
rate of 6 to 8 oz. per ton of feed. 
Features, according to company lit- 
erature, include better flavor sta- 
bility, greater aroma release, no sepa- 
ration when properly mixed, no ab- 
sorption of moisture and they are 
sugar free and non-caking. The ma- 
terial has perfect handling at 20° 
below zero, the company says. Avail- 
able is a flavor calculator which gives 
number of ounces of various flavor 
materials to be used in all types of 
feeds, showing the proper flavor to be 
used and the approximate cost per 
ton. For details check No. 7844 on 
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No. 7843——Bulk Feed 
Equipment 


A new line of bulk feed storage 
tanks has been announced by Curl 
Engineering & Manufacturing Corp. 
The standard round heavy metal 
tanks have all welded seams and 


weather tight construction in 3, 4, 5, 
7, 12, 16, 18, 20 and 30 ton sizes. 
Square tanks are also available in 
the same sizes by special order. The 
one piece tanks can be set up in a 
matter of minutes, the company says, 
and the auger and power source can 
be removed without unloading the 
bin in the event of clogging or break- 
down. The bin can be moved or 
mounted on skids and has no bolts 
and rivets to halt the free-flowing 
action of the feed, the company says. 
For details check No. 7843 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7846—Grain Car 
Unloader 


A flexible mechanical conveyor, 
electro-hydraulically operated by one 
man, for unloading bulk grain cars, 
has been announced by Superior 
Separator Co. The unloader is sus- 
pended from an overhead monorail 
that is projected into the open car 
door once the grain doors have been 
removed. It consists of folding con- 


veyor wings the width of the car. 
The two sections, with slat type con- 
veyors, feed the grain simultaneously 
from both ends of the car toward the 
door and into the hopper. The equip- 
ment is 5 ft. wide by 11 ft. long 
and 7 ft. high. It weighs 500 Ib. and 
the units can be moved bodily on a 
flat bed truck. For complete details 
check No. 7846 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7841—Management 
Booklet 


An illustrated, 20-page booklet 
containing tape recorded interviews 
with poultry and livestock producers 
throughout most of the U.S. is being 
offered by Hess & Clark. Manage- 
ment practices and specially built 
equipment ideas have been photo- 


graphed and reported in “Profit 
Ideas,” the publication offered. The 
mode of action of nf-180 against dis- 
ease organisms is explained. Several 
case histories show how poultrymen 
have lowered their cost of produc- 
tion to keep profits up. For copies 
check No. 7841 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7849—Antibiotic 
Supplement 

Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories an- 
nounces “Strepcillin F-25,” a new 
antibiotic feed supplement which con- 
tains Streptomycin and _ penicillin. 
The supplement is designed for chick- 
ens, turkeys and hogs and for feed 
manufacturing only. Active ingredi- 
ents of the product are 6.25 gm. 
penicillin per pound (as procaine peni- 
cillin equivalent to 3.75 gm. crystal- 
line penicillin G master standard) 
and 18.75 gm. Streptomycin per 
pound (as Streptomycin sulfate). Re- 
ports led to the conclusion that a 
balanced mixture of the two anti- 
biotics would provide as many, or 
more, benefits than a single anti- 
biotic, the company says. More in- 
formation is available by checking 
No. 7849 on the coupon and mailing. 


No. 7845—Milk 
Replacer Promotion 


A promotion revolving around the 
appetite appeal of Calf-Pab milk re- 
placer has been announced by 
Blatchford Meal Co. Theme of the 
promotion, according to company lit- 


LAL AU 


WO MILK MEEDED! 


erature, will be greater palatability, 
better digestibility and easier feed- 
ing. A dealer sales package contain- 
ing bag displays, store banners, traf- 
fic-builder folders and mailer inserts 
will be available. A national adver- 
tising campaign will back up the pro- 
motion. For details check No. 7845 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7852—Dust 
Filter 


An improved design “RJ” dust 
filter has been added to the line of 
dust control equipment of the Day 
Co. A simplified method for main- 
taining the porosity of the filtering 
media has been added, the company 
says, and a reverse air pressure blow- 
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er has been added. Newly designed 
air-tight, quick - opening inspection 
doors are another feature. The filter 
is available in five sizes in capaci- 
ties ranging from 285 to 6,400 cu. ft. 
of air per minute. Larger capacities 
are furnished by multiple groupings. 
Single units are supplied with round 
housings, while multiple units are fur- 
nished with square or rectangular 
housings. More information can be 
obtained by checking No. 7852 on the 
coupon and mailing to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 7854—Electric 
Vibrator 


An explosion proof, electric vibra- 
tor for moving stubborn materials 
through bins, chutes and hoppers has 
been introduced by the Cleveland Vi- 
brator Co. Called the “RC-32,” the 
totally enclosed vibrator is approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratory for use 
in Class I, Group D conditions. Be- 
cause it uses no pulleys, belts or 
springs, the company claims its op- 
eration is practical and maintenance 
requirements are minimal. The vi- 
brator delivers 3,600 vibrations a min- 


ute with 60 cycle current. Vibration 
force is produced by eccentric weights 
which are fastened on each end of 
the rotating motor shaft. The user 
can abjust vibration impact from 
385 to 1,100 Ib. with seven separate 
settings. The manufacturer states 
that adjustment can be made easily 
and quickly. The vibrator is avail- 
able in three phase, A.C. current, 
220 or 440 volts, with an input of 
500 watts.- For details check No. 
7845 and mail. 
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No. 7853—Bulk 
Handling Bulletin 


How the introduction of bulk han- 
dling methods in a dairy and poultry 
feed mill permits one mill to do the 
work of four is the subject of a bul- 
letin being offered by the Fuller Co. 
The operation described is the F. M. 
Brown's Sons, Inc., plant in Birds- 
boro, Pa. The bulletin explains how, 
by replacing a bag handling system 
with bulk handling techniques and 
equipment, handling costs have been 
cut $4 a ton and contamination has 
been eliminated without additional 
labor. Five photographs of various 
phases of the handling operation are 
used. For copies check No. 7853 on 
the coupon and mail. . 


No. 7848—Poultry 
Feed Additive 

The Borden Special Products Co. 
has been named exclusive distributor 


of “Xan-X,” a poultry feed additive 
that the company says increases the 
pigmentation of chickens and egg 
yolks. The product, a xanthophyll 
concentrate, is a yellow crystalline 
pigment found in plants. It is pro- 
duced by Dayco Laboratories. When 
fed to poultry, the company says, 
it gives a rich, golden coloring to the 
skin and a deeper yellow coloring to 
egg yolks. The company says that 
Xan-X guarantees one gram of xan- 
thophyll per pound, derived from al- 
falfa and corn, which retains its sta- 
bility even after pelleting. The Food 
& Drug Administration considers it 
safe and not subject to the clear- 
ance provision of the Food Additives 
Amendment of 1958. For details check 
No. 7848 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7851—Silage 
Flavor Display 


A display containing one-cow feed- 


ing samples of Corn Silo Joy and 
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Grass Silo Joy is being offered by 
Flavor Corporation of America. The 


ever meet one man 


We don’t really have one on our payroll . . . it just seems that way to the man 
mill designing, financing, and construction service. Because we tackle the whole 


ture looks something like this: 


CONSULTANT—This is the hat we wear when we first 
meet with you to discuss building your new mill or re- 
modeling the one you have right now. We find out your 
objectives and recommend the best ways to achieve them. 


ENGINEER—Your needs and our ideas are put together 
into a plan that details the best possible mill for you . . . 
no matter whether it’s single-purpose, custom, produc- 


tion, or small manufacturing. 
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y_ customers to whom we furnish a complete 
job from start to finish, our composite pic- 


delays are eliminated. Almost before you know it, your 
new plant is complete and operating. 
EXPEDITER—We ride herd on all suppliers and sub- 
contractors . .. make sure you get exactly what you want, 
precisely when you want it, 
SERVICE ENGINEER—When your mill is completed we 
get it started for you, instruct your personnel on proper 


operation and maintenance, help you with any problems 
you may encounter later. 


BANKER — Choose one of the 54 convenient Myers- 
Sherman purchase plans that let you pay for the new 
mill as it earns for you. We can even com it to you if 
you like or help you set things up with your own regular 
financial sources. 


CONTRACTOR—As soon as the “go ahead” sign is given, 
work on your new mill begins immediately. Seatac 
deliveries are pre-planned to a rigid schedule and costly 


Experts like this assure you of getting the best mill for the 
money. Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every 
piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully 
guaranteed and backed by the Myers-Sherman reputation 
for sound engineering design, quality workmanship and 
construction. 

Mail this coupon today for our detailed new booklet on mill 
planning and construction. | oa 
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3501 S. Illinois $t., Streator, ilinois 
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display is a simulated feed bunk with 
& pop-up silo shaped information 
card. The bunk holds about 30 sam- 
ples. For additional information check 
No. 7851 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7850—Mold 
Inhibitor 


A chemical control for mold and 
heating, designed to double and some- 
to inhibit mold in baked goods, were 
found in these studies to be effec- 
tive for similar protection of corn 
meal. Trends toward high-energy 
feeds has intensified the problem of 
mold, because mold organisms can 
use the extra content for growth and 
production of heat as well as ani- 
mals can. Molasses also makes a 
feed formula susceptible to mold be- 
cause it increases the initial mois- 
ture content and also increases the 
mixture’s pickup of moisture from 
times triple the storage life of cer- 


tain feed ingredients and feed for- 
mulations, has been announced by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. The control method consists of 
adding up to 0.4% du Pont “Impedex” 
sodium propionate NF to feed for- 
mulas, or to feed ingredients during 
processing. Studies showed that 
growth of mold is generally responsi- 
ble for heating of feedstuffs under 
warm, humid storage conditions. So- 
dium propionate and calcium propi- 
onate, used by the baking industry 
the air. The du Pont studies have 
included corn meal, brewers wet and 
dried grains, fish meal, vegetable oil 
meals, molasses, dog food, horse feed, 
pellets of coastal Bermuda grass and 
various common types of rations for 
dairy cattle, beef cattle and poultry. 
The degree of protection from vari- 
ous percentages of “Impedex” was 
found to depend on the moisture lev- 
el, storage temperature and pH of 
the feed, and the concentration and 
viability of mold spores present. For 
details check No. 7850 on the coupon 
and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new preducts have 
been deseribed in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pen and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7802—Plastic shipping sack, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

No. system bro- 
chure, Howe Scale Co. 

No. 7804—Square hole nests, James 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7805—Antibiotic supplement, 
S. B. Penick & Co. 

No. 7806—Super concentrate plan, 
Ultra-Life Laboratories. 

No. %7807—Copper sulfate block, 
Peebles’ Spedialty Products, Western 
Condensing Co. 

No. 7808—Cob bin door, Shelby 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7809—Animal health promo- 
tion, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7810—Water-tube steam boil- 
ers, Nebraska Boiler Co., Inc. 


At Great Gully-and at Maple Dell 
feeds made with urea are profit makers 


Floyd E. Chapin of Great Gully 
Farms, Union Springs, New 
York, has been feeding a profit- 
making ration containing urea 
for years—ever since his local 
feed supplier made it available. 
He milks 40 cows averaging 
10,500 pounds of milk and over 
500 pounds of butterfat per cow. 
He feeds one pound of grain 
fe per four pounds of milk, plus al- 
, falfa hay, corn and grass silage. 
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R. P. Laflin and his brother, 
L. E. Laflin, specialize in regis- 
tered Angus breeding stock. All 
the cattle at their Maple Dell 
Farms at Crab Orchard, Ne- 
braska, are fed supplements con- 
taining PROCADIAN® urea. 
They are highly satisfied with 
the results—and have purchased 
feeds from one manufacturer for 
the past 10 years. They find their 
animals attain fine finish and 
bloom for top sale condition. 


It pays to use PROCADIAN’ UREA in your feeds 


Thousands of farmers know your high- 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk 
production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing 


source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 


the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of a balanced supplement for cattle or 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales offices in leading farm areas 


sheep. This helps the animals to get top feed 
value out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 
feeds. Order PROCADIAN Urea today! 


No. 7811—Static electricity neu- 
tralizer, Statikil, Inc. 

No. 7812—Tag handling machine, 
K&S Metal Products Co. 

No. 78138—Swivel-piler, Stephens- 
Adamson. 

No. 7814—Flavor research, Flavor 
Corporation of America. 

No. 7815 — Sifter data, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7816—Low beam weigh buggy, 
Leach Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7817—Snap-in keylock bushing, 
Landers Mill Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7818—Forage flavor preserva- 
tive, Flavor Corporation of America. 

No. 7819— Pig health product, 
American Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7820—Auger molasses mixer, 
Pacific Molasses Co. 

No. 7821—P oultry management 
book, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7822—Product display stand, 
Douglas Chemical Co. 

No. 7823—Package feed mill, Ross 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7824—Air, auger system, Pro- 
ductive Acres Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7825— Mill equipment line, 
Turner-Ross Companies. 

No. 7826—Spring promotion plan, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7827—Scours treatment, Hess 
& Clark. 

No. 7828—Feed grade urea, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 

No. 7829—Bulk bin, Leach Manu- 
facturing Co. 

No. 7830—Portable conveyor, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 


Texas Egg Council 
Membership Grows 


ABILENE, TEXAS — Response in 
joining the newly-formed Texas Egg 
Council has not yet been 100% 
among poultrymen, hatchery owners, 
feed dealers and others, according to 
Jim Dobbyn, one of the directors. 

Mr. Dobbyn, associated with the 
Power Feed Mill, says the number 
of members is growing, however, and 
the campaign to increase egg con- 
sumption “looks encouraging.” He 
points out that egg production in the 
Abilene area “has increased rapidly, 
with some of the state’s larger caged 
flocks being located in this vicinity.” 

To show how caged hen flocks have 
increased, he cited these figures: In 
1953 there were only 272,000 caged 
hens in Texas; in 1954, 901,000; 1955, 
1,243,000; 1956, 1,647,000; 1957, 
2,406,000, and 1958, 3,556,000. 

“There is also a tendency to use 
the colony plan, because in 1959 
there were 1,404,000 colony cages in 
the complete total of 4,787,000,” Mr. 


] Dobbyn said. 


The Texas Egg Council is cooper- 
ating with the National Poultry & 
Egg Board in promoting the $2 bil- 
lion industry. 
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(Continued from page 29) 


liver it to customers when they want 
it and where they want it. Delivery 
into the feeders saves labor for the 
cattle raiser and hog raiser. Labor is 
a big factor on most farms and feed 
lots today. Therefore, when a feed 
firm can eliminate as much labor as 
possible for customers, it is saving 
them money.” 

Mr. Sauder reports that with his 
new mill he has extended his trade 
area about 5 miles in all directions. 
His two salesmen are able to cover 
this expanded area regularly, con- 
stantly contacting feeders and mak- 
ing them aware of the modern feed 
producing and merchandising and 
service program of Sauder Feed Ser- 
vice. 

Two Grain Bank Plans 

During the past year, Mr. Sauder 
initiated two grain bank plans for 
customers. The No. 1 agreement calls 
for the purchase of a specified amount 
of corn from the farmer by Sauder 
Feed Service at a price established 
for No. 2 corn by the local corn mar- 
ket, with delivery by the farmer to 
be within 10 days to either the Sau- 
der firm or a nearby grain elevator 
which dries corn for Mr. Sauder. 

The agreement states, also, the 
number of hogs, beef cattle, etc. 
which the purchased formula feed is 
to feed and the approximate value 
of the feed to be bought. The amount 
of the corn purchase is then credited 
to the farmer’s account against which 
are assessed formula feed costs, plus 
a 1% carrying charge on debits after 
30 days. 

In agreement No. 2, the Sauder 
firm agrees to trade pounds of No. 2 
corn for pounds of corn used in 
Sauder formula feed, the corn to be 
delivered at Sauder’s request. As in 
the No. 1 contract, this contract also 
calls for listing of type of livestock 
and number to which the formula 
feed is to be fed, plus the 1% carry- 
ing charge on debits after the end of 
the first month: On this contract 
there is a handling charge of 5¢ bu. 

About 10% of the firm’s feed cus- 
tomers are working on one or the 
other of these new grain bank agree- 
ments. Mr. Sauder expects that more 
customers will use the contracts as 
the feeders become more familiar 
with the provisions. 


Bulletin Sent Out 
An important part of the Sauder 
merchandising and service program 


CK Econoferm 


(Multiple Cultured Product 
Absorbed on Soymeal) 
ECONOFERM offers a reli- 


able source of unidentified 
growth factors to promote 
faster gains. It is rich in es- 
sential known ingredients, in- 
cluding 5 important vitamins. 
With Econoferm in your feed, 
you offer your customer, in 
moisture-resistant 50 lb. bags, 
a product that has all the ben- 
efits of dry fermentation solu- 
bles—and you have the LAT- 
EST scientific advances in 
your feed. 
DISTRIBUTOR 
INQUIRIES INVITED 
COMPANY 
REDFIELD, IOWA 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 


PROCESSING 


is the issuance of a regular bulletin 
to 1,350 feeders in the trade area. 
This is a one-page mimeographed 
sheet, 8% by 13% in., usually printed 
on green stock. Mr. Sauder dis- 
tributed 18 issues of this bulletin in 
1959 at a cost of about 5¢ per copy, 
including postage. 

The bulletins are filled with good 
advice for feeders, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

“If you have your own brood cow 
herd, I'd like to suggest feeding them 
Sauder Standard 33% cattle pellets, 
with your ground corn and oats, and 
be sure to offer them your best qual- 
ity, first cutting hay. I'm sure that 
you'll agree that this economical sup- 
plement, fortified with Manamar to 
insure your herd against mineral defi- 
ciency, will produce a rugged type of 
calf which you'll be proud to run in 
your feedlot next fall. This fine sup- 
plement has proven to be a good milk 
producer in many herds in our area 
and should therefore help your beef 


cows to produce an ample supply of 
milk for their calves.” 

This dealer also takes advantage of 
the opportunity to exhibit his prod- 
ucts at the county fair in Pekin, Il. 
Last year part of the Sauder display 
included a large bulletin board on 
“pork making.” Many photos of Sau- 
der fed hogs were tacked up on this 
bulletin board, along with feed costs 
on special hog projects. The display 
attracted much attention and stimu- 
lated many discussions with farmers 
at the fair, Mr. Sauder reports. 

In cooperation with a number of 
other feed dealers in the area, Mr. 
Sauder has contributed toward the 
purchase of a portable livestock 
weighing trailer which was presented 
to the county extension agent. This 
agent can lend the weighing trailer 
free of charge to any farmer in the 
area. The agent is in sole charge of 
the lending of the trailer and the 
length of time each farmer may keep 
it. The weighing program has built 
considerable good will for the par- 
ticipating dealers. 
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Mr. Sauder says large volume buy- 
ers of feed pay their bills on time, or 
have adequate financing plans. Many 
feeders secure their own financing 
through banks or other institutions. 
Mr. Sauder has a finance plan of his 
own which is available to qualified 
feeders. Mr. Sauder’s plan calls for 
the taking of a chattel mortgage on 
the livestock being raised. When the 
livestock is sold, the check is made 
out to the owner and to Mr. Sauder. 
The carrying charge on such an ar- 
rangement is 1% per month. 

This feed firm also has a sizable 
display room in which many farm 
supply items, including feeders, are 
displayed. It is also a room where 
many cattle and hog feeders like to 
come to talk with Mr. Sauder about 
feeding problems. Often there are 
four or five feeders visiting with Mr. 
Sauder. Farmers know, whether they 
are small or large volume users, that 
Mr. Sauder and his staff can help 
them to feed economically for the 
highest profit. 


with 


Triumph Cob Crusher with 
Air Cushioned Brecker Bor. 


Triumph Pit Screw 
Feeder with Hydroulically Ad- 
justed Variable Speed Drive. 


Triumph Corn Shellers for Feed Mills; Modél Nos. 100, 154, 300 and 


500. Copacities up to 22 Tons Per Hour _ Manvano AVENUE CLEVELAND 


Tons Per Hour. 


Triumph No. 1200 Corn 
Shelling Systems; 40 to 50 


Triumph New No. 900 Corn Sheller; 
30 to 40 Tons Per Hour. 


Triumph Designed Valves, Distributors, Spouting, and Elbows for Grain Spouts and Cob Pipes. 


TRIUMPH 


Ensinianed for efficient, dependable, low cost operation 


Triumph Shuck Blower and 
Shuck Separators, Cyclones 


ond Retarders 


GRAIN 
EQUIPMENT 


Triumph Eor Corn 

Crusher Attoch- 

ments; Single and 
Double Roll. 


Triumph Heavy Duty Truck 
Hoists; Low Overhead Type. 


if WILL PAY YOU ALWAYS TO SPECIFY 

CORN SHELLERS 


| and ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT | 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


7 | 

| | 

| | 
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| 
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“| was a 

9-02. weakling 
until my boss 
fed me CFS 
Concentrate 


“Broilers, turkeys and swine get an extra measure 


of growth with CFS Concentrate #3 


University tests prove that CFS Concen- 
trate #3 stimulates rapid growth at a cost 
considerably under most other sources of 
UGF (unidentified growth factors). In con- 
trolled experiments broilers, turkeys and 
swine gained weight faster with CFS #3’s 
formula of Condensed Fermented Corn Ex- 
tractives dried on selected by-products 
from the corn wet milling industry. It is 
free-flowing, and handles well in bulk ship- 
ments. Test and formula data available on 
request. Try CFS Concentrate #3 today. 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
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PLAN 1 


(Continued from page 28) 


gins on the 26th day and ends on the 
25th day of the following calendar 
month, at which time the FEEDER 
will receive a statement with the 
debit or credit balance of the ac- 
count. 

6. On the 10th of each calendar 
month, the COMPANY will add 1% 
to the FEEDER’S corn credit remain- 
ing from date of statement; or the 
COMPANY will add 1% on the 10th 
of each calendar month to the FEED- 
ER’S statement debit balance, ex- 
cluding any amount paid on account. 

7. The FEEDER agrees to pay for 
all feed ordered and delivered by the 
COMPANY when above stock is sold, 
but not later than six months from 
the date of this agreement. 

8. This agreement is made in good 
faith by both parties, and if circum- 
stances arise beyond the control of 
either party, a just and final settle- 
ment is to be made as soon as pos- 
sible and practical. 


FEEDER 

SAUDER FEED SERVICE, INC.— 
COMPANY 


PLAN 2 


(Continued from page 28) 


the FEEDER’S statement debit bal- 
ance excluding any amount paid on 


CLINTON account. 
CORN PROCESSING 6. The FEEDER agrees to hold for 
COMPANY and deliver an agreed upon number 


CLINTON, 


of pounds of No. 2 corn to the COM- 
PANY plant, or the Tremont Co- 
operative Grain Co., 10 days after the 
COMPANY notifies FEEDER to 
make said delivery, and to accept a 


handling charge of ...... per cwt. 


A 


not obtainable from any other source. 


write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


@ natural source of 
Digestive enzymes - B Vitamins including Bis - Unidentified Health and Growth factors - Values 


For All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth and Production - Greater feed efficiency - Lower Feed cost 
Yeast Culture values proven by state tests 


of corn. 

7. Since the COMPANY is unable 
to receive corn from all feeders 
simultaneously, the COMPANY will 
deliver feed to any FEEDER under 
this agreement, making debit entries 
in his grain and money accounts as 
the formula feed is delivered. 

8. This agreement is made in good 
faith by both parties, and if circum- 
stances arise beyond the control of 
either party, a just and final settle- 


SIMONSEN ALSO MAKES A FULL LINE OF, 
BULK FEED BODIES, COMBINATION BULK 
FEED AND SACK BODIES, AND UNLOADERS TO 
FIT YOUR PRESENT TRUCK BODY. 


SPREAD IS CHECKED THE FULL 
WIDTH BY ACTUAL WEIGHT 


SIMO 


Derr. FS 


NSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


...» A GUARANTEED EVEN, ACCURATE SPREAD — FULL WIDTH, NO SKIPS 


The Simonsen spreader is not an adaptation of a 
lime spreader. It is designed to spread high analy- 
sis fertilizers accurately and evenly, down to 75 
Ibs. per acre. Superb performance results in posi- 
tive customer satisfaction, and unequalled main- 
tenance-free operation. Leasing plans available. 


GET THE TROUBLE-FREE 

FEATURES YOU WANT 

@ Non-Corroding stainless steel at all critical points — 
apron, metering gate and guides, take-up bolts, 
drive chains. 

@ All-weather wheel drive assembly. 

@ Hydraulic fan drive. 

@ Outside compartment door hinges. 

@ Simple adjustment for spreading rate. 

@ Rubber shock absorbers on hoods. 

WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the R710, plus a full 
line of other Simonsen bulk fertilizer bodies and 
the new Simonsen Feedilizer (a dual-purpose bulk 
feed and bulk fertilizer body). 


QuimByY, Iowa PHONE 72 


ment is to be made as soon as pos- 
sible and practical. 


FEEDER 


COMPANY 


Grain, F eed Dealers 
Told Service Is Key 


To Elevator Success 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Service 
is one of the keys to successful farm 
elevator operation, Harold Ecker, 
economist, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, told a meeting of the Michigan 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. at a 
Farmers Week luncheon here. 

Mr. Ecker, co-ordinator of the 
M.S.U. short course, reported that 
additional services for the customer, 
rather than prices, play the most im- 
portant role for a successful busi- 
ness. 

Last year he conducted a study 
with 44 elevators in western Ohio to 
try to pinpoint reasons for success 
in the farm supply business. Neither 
location nor cost per dollar of sales 
could be linked with success or fail- 
ure in providing supplies and serv- 
ices to farmers. 

Mr. Ecker emphasized that suc- 
cessful operations often secured high- 
er margins than their competitors 
and a larger per cent of income was 
derived from the sale of services. The 
important thing to remember, he re- 
minded the dealers, is that the num- 
ber and quality of services provided 
often determines the margin eleva- 
tors can charge without affecting 
their business volume. 

Successful firms paid higher wages, 
spent more on advertising and had 
slightly higher investments than did 
those with less success, Mr. Ecker 
commented. 

“The margins and consequently the 
profits which elevators are able to 
make on their merchandise appear to 
depend on the kind of service they 
offer their customers,” he said. 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-616! 
DANNEN 


y SAUDER FEED SERVICE, INC.— oy 
2’ « Wy 
| 
| 
GIVE YOUR FERTILIZER CUSTOMERS WANTH payyey 
R710 
Width of Spread — 24 ft. 
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(The sheepman who needs Morton T-M Salt) 


SOMETIMES HE FORGETS Remember to remind him to order 


Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt. For, although Morton T-M is a small part of his 
feed bill, it plays a big part in increasing the efficiency of all his feeds and helps them 
do a better job. He’ll appreciate your reminding him about Morton T-M Salt when 
he forgets, and he’ll be back regularly to do more business with you. What’s more, 
Morton T-M is a quality product you can recommend with confidence to any live- 
stock producer. It is a profitable product with strong customer acceptance that 
helps make it sell easily. 70 add Morton T-M Salt to your line, just write Morton Salt Company, Chicago 6, Illinois 


MORTON SALT 
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HIGHLY MANEUVERABLE 
Extend your trading area by putting your 
business on wheels! B&L’s big, rugged truck 
is well balanced for easy positioning in feed- 
lot or barnyard. Saves minutes in set-up and 
processing time 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
Variable speed on hammermill makes if possi- 
) ve customers the type of “‘granula- 
tion control” ixing system 
meets most exacting requirements. 


ble to 


BALED HAY 
FEEDER 


calibrated in- Exclusive baled feed te- 

measures feed ble handies whole 
ents, helps oper- square or round bales 
ator do his job more Another time and labor 
avickly and accurately. saver. 


ONE-MAN OPERATION 


GAS 
or 
DIESEL* 


LK: | Write for complete details today! 

‘ 
BARNARD & LEAS 
; * 


Inc. 


EXCLUSIVE 
MIX-A-METER 


Ex sive 


Manyfaciarng Company 


1219 Twelfth Street $.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Record Cattle Numbers 


Will cattle prices go up or down 
this spring? Will the record inven- 
tory lead to sharp price breaks? Has 
the cattle cycle reached its peak? 

Many people would like to have the 
answers to these three questions. It 
is a good idea for you to consider 
them even though we are not yet in 
such an advanced stage in our out- 
look work that all the price forecasts 
turn out correctly. A look at some 
past history will be helpful. 

Cattle numbers continue to climb. 
A record 101.5 million head were on 
hand Jan. 1, 1960, compared to 96.6 
million a year earlier. This means 
that the production base is now high 
enough so that cycle could explode 
on the upside. However, lower cattle 
prices this past year seem to have 
slowed down the expansion rate of 
this cycle. 

Increase Not a Record 

About a year ago, estimates of 
number increases of as much as 7 
million head were being made. The 
increase turned out to be only 5 
million. This is a lot of cattle, but the 
annual increase did not set a record 
even though total numbers did. While 
the cattle numbers’ buildup will un- 
doubtedly take some of the bounce 
out of cattle prices, generally prosper- 
ous economy over the next several 
years would lend support to prices 
and help cattlemen back away from 
an overexpansion. This would be a 
good time to get out if you are an “in 
and outer.” 

What about slauchter cattle prices 
from March through the spring and 
summer? To give you an idea of past 
price movements we refer you to the 
accompanying exhibit. Slaughter cat- 
tle prices, choice grade, at Chicago 
were used as a basis for the chart. 

The percentage of times slaughter 
cattle prices in Chicago have gone 
up, stayed the same or gone down 


DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultu 


from March to April to June and to 
August is shown in the exhibit. 


Exhibit Explained 

Here is how to read the exhibit: 
The top part of the bar in the first 
column, for example, indicates the 
percentage of times that prices went 
up. In the case of the March-to-April 
change it was 69%. 

The bottom part of the bar shows 
the percentage of times that prices 
went down from March to April. As 
you can see, it was 31%. Changes 
from March to the other months in 


ral Economist, Kansas State College 


the exhibit are read in the same man- 
ner. 

You will notice that slaughter cat- 
tle prices have gone up from March 
to April about two years out of three 
since 1947. Almost the reverse situa- 
tion has prevailed over the same 
years from March to June as you 
can see from the second bar. 

Many things influence cattle prices, 
and past records give only an indica- 
tion of future trends. You have to 
keep an eye on the market—it can 
change in a hurry! 


Cow Pool Organizer 
Sees Merit in Idea 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Jack A. 
Dean, who organized Michigan's only 
cow pool at Berrien Springs a year 
ago, disagrees with a Michigan State 
University farm economist who be- 
lieves “the cow pool doesn’t stand 
much chance of becoming widespread 
in Michigan.” 

Mr. Dean thinks the cow pool idea 
is most attractive to the small-scale 
dairyman—“the one considering go- 
ing out of business rather than in- 
vest in equipment and buildings to 
conform with grade A milk laws.” 
Non-farmers seeking an investment 
also look favorably upon the cow 
pool idea, Mr. Dean says. 

Although the Berrien Springs co- 
operative has not been the success 
Mr. Dean had hoped it would be, (the 
greatest number of cows milked in 
the pool in the past year is 250, com- 
pared to a hoped-for 500), he still 
believes the plan has merit in any 
milk-producing community. 

One of the biggest deterrents to 
success, he said, is the fact that 
dairymen don’t favor turning their 
cows over to someone else, thereby 
completely surrendering owner con- 
trol. 

He thinks a likely modification of 
the larger cooperative idea will be a 
two- or three-farmer pool. Partici- 
pants would alternate growing grain, 
milking, etc. 

“Many farmers can’t justify the 
mounting expenses and investment to 
stay in business,” Mr. Dean says. 
“The cow pool is a logical economic 
solution.” 


To Reduce Festival 
Chicken Dinner Cost 


MODESTO, CAL. — The California 
Fryer Festival this year will reduce 
the price of its complete barbecued 
chicken dinner from $1.25 to $1. 

The ‘non-profit state fryer promo- 
tion group will bank on volunteer la- 
bor, donations of supplies and indus- 
try support to break even. 

Paul W. Turner, CFF chairman 
and vite president of The Grange Co., 
announced that the seventh annual 
public event is slated for June 11 in 
Modesto. 

“The one dollar tab,” according to 
Mr. Turner, “should enable the festi- 
val to exceed last year’s sell out of 
more than 10,000 dinners.” 

The Modesto festival traditionally 
serves as the kickoff for similar 
events throughout California, and the 
CFF committee works 10 months of 
the year assisting other cities, coun- 
ty fairs and various groups in spon- 
soring chicken barbecues. 


Burrus Names Dealer 


Development Head 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Jake 
Holster has been appointed to head 
Burrus Feed Mills’ new dealer devel- 
opment division, 
according to Wes- 
ley Ballmann, co- 
manager of the 
firm, Fort Worth | 
manufacturer of | 
Texo Feeds. 

For the past 
three and a half 
years, Mr. Holster 
managed from his 
native Clarksville, 
Texas, an 11-coun- 
ty territory for 
the firm. He will now work out of 
the company’s Fort Worth headquar- 
ters, developing and assisting new 
outlets in the Southwest. 

Mr. Holster has ridden in rodeos, 
punched cows, traded in horses, sold 
vaccines, run a feed store and raised 
Herefords on his ranch in Red River 
County, Texas. 


Jake Holster 


Jefferson Revises 


Austin Chemical Labs 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—A major re- 
organization at the Austin labora- 
tories of Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc., 
has resulted in'the formation of three 
new divisions and the appointment 
of three division managers, according 
to an announcement by Dr. Rush F. 
McCleary, company vice president 
for research and development. 

Dr. Philip H. Moss will manage the 
research division, Dr. Myrl Lichten- 
walter, the development division, and 
Robert S. Reese, the technical serv- 
ices division. 

Formation of the new division 
was made necessary “by the contin- 
uing growth of the company,” offi- 
cials say. Jefferson Chemical hopes 
“to be able to better carry out its en- 
larged customer service, new product 
and new process development pro- 
grams.” 


Panogen Appointment 

CHICAGO — Lin Mercil has been 
appointed north central regional 
manager for the Panogen Co. division 
of Morton Chemical Co., Chicago. The 
announcement was made by Ray- 
mond P. Seven, assistant general 
manager of Panogen Co. 

Mr. Mercil, who makes his head- 
quarters in Crookston, Minn., has 
been with the company for the past 
four years as a sales representative. 
In his new position, Mr. Mercil will 
direct sales activity in Wiscon8in, 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Mon- 
tana. 
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Absolutely 
New! 


NOW, without expensive, unnecessary overfortification or 
duplication of additives, you can customize your swine feeds to 
meet the exact needs of you and your customers! Simply use new 
T-H MIX — the combination feed and premix program for swine, 
poultry, turkeys, cattle, sheep, dogs and mink. 


There are three T-H MIXES for swine: No, 1 is for pig starter 
rations; No. 2 is for pig grower, grower concentrates and pre- 
gestation and gestation rations; and No. 3 is for pig finisher and 
finisher concentrates. 


Wi 


To better satisfy the needs of our 


Chemical Division maintains a skilied 


ducted by colleges and universities 
across the nation, this nutritional staff 


customers, the Thompson-Hayward Feed ae 


and highly-qualified staff of feed nutri- i,t 
tionists. Constantly in touch with the OG 
numerous research programs being con- ,¢ 
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All three T-H MIXES for swine contain only the additives that 
sensibly belong in a premix. And when used in conjunction with 
the T-H swine feeding program, T-H MIX gives you customized 
feed formulation, without guesswork, without waste! You just 
select the one combination of ingredients in the T-H swine feed- 
ing program that’s right for you, and your work is done. Because. 
there’s a T-H MIX for every growing stage, you can order a com- 
plete premix inventory — there’s no piecemeal ordering, waste or 
unbalanced inventories. 


For complete information about the T-+H Premix and 
Feed Pro for Poultry, Swine and Turkey, write 
for this free booklet today. Mail this coupon to 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 2915 Southwest 
Bivd., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


CITY. STATE. 


— 
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| 

stends ready to supply any necessary = = 

nil information or consultation concerning E>. 

<= state feed laws, disease control, specialized feed formulation, > | | 

ete. It is the sole purpose of this staff to help you manufacture 

= ee better feeds through more effective use of feed fortifiers. You SS NAN 

i q Sex are invited to take advantage of this service. wes 
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For Planning 
Productive & 
Profitable 
Feed Formulas 
Call 
Your Ray Ewing 
Representative 
TODAY! 


Pasadena, California 
AMES, IOWA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ation of Southern Agricultural Workers ............ 27—p 26 
Cunha, Dr. J. 
Effect of Protein Level, Dehydrated Alfalfa on Re- 
productive Performance of Lactating Beef Heifers 
on Grass Hay Wintering Ration ............sse5. . &p 86 
Suggestions Nutrient Requirements of the Pig.. 13—p 26 
Dahil, Dr. R 
Costs of Retail Feed Credit Analyzed in Minnesota..Feb. 13—p 14 
Dicks, Martha 
A Review of the Structure, Synthesis, Chemical Analy- 
sis and Bioassay of Tocopherol Feb. 13—p 92 
Erickson, Dr. Leo 
Profit Opportunities for Dealers .............seeee Feb. 6—p 44 
Fritz, James C. 
Collaborative Evaluation of nveptend ANRC Vitamin 
A Reference Standard ... .20—p 36 
Grumbles, Dr. 
| Found in Feed Ingredients .........+...- Feb. 20—p 68 
erder, R. 
Cost of Retail Feed Credit Analyzed in Minnesota...Feb. 13—p 14 
Holderness, James S. 
Livestock Produciion Pattern Changes ............. Feb. 13—p 78 
Jackson, John 
Collaborative Evaluation of Proposed ANRC Vitamin A 
-20—p 36 
Johnson, Muurice 
ir 
Mect of Protein Level, Dehydrated Alfalfa on Repro- 
ductive Performance of Lactating Beef Heifers on 
Grass Hay Wintering Ration 86 
McCormick, Lucille 
Hay and Grain Pellets Produced in Texas Mill ...... Feb. 27—p 42 
Matson, Dr. Edwar 
Scientific Judgment in Law and Regulation ........ Feb. 13—p 
McDaniel, Ruel 
Dealer Stimulates we Demonstration Feed- 
Nelson, Al 
Custom Feed Mill Increases Kentucky Firm's Business..Feb. 6—p 78 


Minnesota Mill Offers Customers Extra Services ....Feb. 20—p 
Versatility of Operation Meets Needs of Customers...Feb. 13—p 
Virginia Bulk Plant Speeds Delivery ............... Feb. 27—p 
Nicholson, J. L. 4 
Grolier Wiel Feb. 6—p 


Smidt, Murray J. 
Collaborative Evaluation of 


A Reference 20—p 

Dr. Robert L. 

Nutritional Aspects of Disease ...............+ Feb. 27—p 

Strain, Dr. R. 

Are Cow Pool é Step Toward Integration? ........ Feb. I13—p 

Warnick, Dr. 

Effect of pretoin Level, Dehydrated Alfalfa on Re- 
productive Performance of Lactating Beef Heifers 
on Grass Wintering Ration Feb. 6—p 
Watkins, Dr. 
Salmonella Fount in Feed Ingredients ............. Feb. 20—p 
BARLEY: 
Montana Nutrition Conference ...........cccecceeeeees Feb. 20—p 
BERMUDA GRASS: 
Coastal Bermuda Grass Pellets Give Good Beef Gains 
BOARDS OF 

Dallas Grain Exchange ..... Feb. 27—p 

Piedmont Poultry Exchange ............seecseenseucee Feb. 20—p 

Portiand Merchants Exchange Feb. 27—p 

BROILER FEEDING: 
BULK HANDLING: 

Bulk Feed Station Serves Broiler Area .............05+ Feb. 6—p 

Pacific Northwest Feed Mill Production Schooi peecasa Feb. 27—p 

Bulk Plant Speeds Delivery Feb. 27—p 

Canadian Feed Shipments Decline .................: Feb. 6—p 

CATTLE FEEDING: 

American Dehydrators Assn. Convention ............. Feb. 6—p 

Cattle Research Results Reported ...........ccceeues Feb. 20—p 

Dealer Stimulates Cattle Feeding ..........-.ceeeuus Feb. 6—p 

Effect of Protein Level, Dehydrated Alfalfa on Repro- 
ductive Performance of Lactating Beef Heifers on 
Grass Hay Wintering Ration ........0eccceseceeees Feb. 6—p 

IMinois Nutrition Conference Feb. 13—p 

Montana Nutrition Conference .........0ecceeceeeeeee Feb. 20—p 

Report Rate of Gain Can Influence Ratio of Fat and 
Lean Meat Feb. 6—p 

COCCIDIOSTATS: 
Nutrition Conference .........-.- Feb. 13—p 
COMPANIES: 

Abbott Laboratories (Form of Erythromycin all ..Feb. 6—p 
(Statement on Additives Amendment ‘Deadline’) Feb. 27—p 

American Cyanamid Co. (Appointment) Feb. 6—p 
(Study of Antibiotic's Effectiveness) .Feb. 13—p 
(Drug for Medicated a Food) Feb. 20—p 
ate Aureo Report) ..... Feb. 27—p 
(FDA Shay on Pig Feb. 27—p 

Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. (Appointment) Feb. 6—p 
(Personnel Transfer) Feb. 13—p 

13—pp 7& 

(Turkey Management een Feb. 20—p 
. (President) Feb. |13—p 

ies for Dealers) Feb. 20—p 

Central Soya Co., Inc. (Vice President) Feb. 6—p 
(Listed on Stock Exchange) Feb. 27—p 

Chase Bag Co. (Appointment) . Feb. I13—p 

Chemell, A. (Testimony Compieted Feb. 6—p 

Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. (Egg Processing Plant) .....Feb. 6—p 

CIBA Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. (Serpasil Petition) ..Feb. 27—p 

Columbian Feed (New Mill)” Feb. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. (Earnings) 27—p 

Cooperative Mills, Inc. (Bulk Plant) .... 27—p 

Curl Engineering & Manufacturing Corp. (Bu 27—p 

Daffin Co. (Financing Plan) 

Dannen Mills, Inc. (Anniversary) ...... 
(Appointment) . 

Dawe's Laboratories 13—p 

Day Sales Co. (Appointment) 

Delaware Poultry Laboratories (Appointment) 27—p 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co. (FTC Case Settled) Feb. 27—p 

Dixie Chick, Inc. (Leases Ex-Chemell Plant) 27—p 

Donald Corp. (Appointment) ............. 27—p 


(Winger Buys Li 


Dorsey Trailers 
Dow Chemical Co. 


Eastern States Farmers Exchange (Contracts Cut 

(Egg Marketing Agreement 
Ehrsam & Sons, 1.3 Mfg. Co. ([Appointment) 
Endeman Feed & patiot Mill, Inc. 


(Feed Mill). 

Farmers Elevator Service Co. (New lowa Plant) | 27—p 
Farmers Grain Co. (Diversified Program) ....... . &p 
Farmers Supply Co. (Demonstration Feediot) . —p 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. (New Milt 

Foxbilt, Inc. (Appointment) 
Gearhart Feed Mill (Push-Button Mill) . 

euphtinnseennd caned eb. 20—p 40; Feb. 20—p 74; Feb. 27. 
Heisdorf & Neison Farms, Inc. (Staff Changes) ...... Feb. 20—p 
Hess & Clark, Inc. (Appointment) ¥dbocaccceseeeseal Feb. 6—p 

Heterochemical Corp. _(Promotions) Feb. 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc. [Appointment) .............. Feb. 20—p 
International Milling Co. (Appointment) ............. Feb. 6—p 
International Sugar Feed Co. (Appointment) ......... Feb. 6—p 
Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc. (Appointment) ......... Feb. 20—p 
Jensen-Salsbery Labs., Inc. (Drug) .........--...-0- Feb. 27—p 
Kimbell Milling Co. (Appointment) ea Feb. 6—p 
Larson & Baardson Service, Ltd. (Canada Affiliate)...Feb. 6—p 
Lilly Eli, & Co. [Sales Report) .........4..ceeeeees Feb. 6—p 
Maritime Milling Co. (Closing Plants) ............4. Feb. 20—p 
Mar-Jac Poultry Co. (Reopens) ............ccecceee Feb. 6—p 
McMillen Feed Mills ({Appointment) ................. Feb. 

erck & Co., Inc. (Chemical Reference) ............ Feb. 13—p 
Midland Cooperatives, Inc. (New Mill) ............ Feb. 20—p 
Miles Chemical Co. (Research) .............00eeeeee Feb. 20—p 
Mill Process Engineers, Inc. (Com Formed) ..... Feb. 27—p 
Montana Flour Mills Co. (To Build Mill) ............ Feb. 13—p 
Moore's Farm ag Operation) ........ Feb. 20—p 
Morton Salt Co. Feb. 20—p 
Nationwide Leasin (Equipment Leasing Increases). .Feb. 6—p 
Nopco Chemica! (Sales Report) Feb. 
Norfolk Cereal & Flour Mills Co. Name) ....Feb. 
North lowa Cooperative Processing Assn. (Expands Soy 

Pamco, Inc. [Appoi 6—p 28; Feb. 
Panogen . (Appointment) ...... Feb. 13—p 
Park, Philip R., Inc. (Appointments) ................. Feb. 27—p 
Feed (ap . (Custom Mill) ..... b—p 
Penick Ss. & for Bate’) POD. 27—p 
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Peter Hand Foundation (Choline Production) ......... Feb. 6—p ?! Rate Change Proposed by Western Railroads ......... Feb. 6—p 64 
Peterson Breeding Farm (Appointment) .............. Feb. 20—p 53 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc. (Swine Life Cycle Manage- GRAIN EXCHANGES: (See BOARDS OF TRADE) 
Feb. 10 GHUMS 
nimal Health Promotion) Feb. 35 GRAIN SORGHUMS: 
Feb.27—p 8 Association of Southern Agricultural Workers ........ Feb. 27—p 26 Why 
Pillsbury Co. (Management Change) ..............+- Feb. 13—p | Milo Range Helps Cut Turkey Costs Feb. 13—p 43 
Quaker Oats Co. (Restricted Feeding) .............. Feb. 6—p 1! Grain Men 
Feb.27—p 52 GRAIN STORAGE: 
Ralston Purina Co. (Bulk Station) ..............e00- Feb. 68 OS errr Feb. 6—p 93; Feb.20—p 4 Prefer 
7 Clarence Paimby Faces Committee Feb. 6—p 6 
(Scholarship Program) ........0ecceccecerecnencece Feb. 13—p 85 Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. (Statement) ....Feb. 6—p |! 
Feb. 20—p 49 Hint of Changes in UGSA Rates Feb. 6 
Raymond Bag Corp. |Appointment) ..............++- Feb. 6—p 32 Indecision Marks Initial Meeting on Storage Pact..... Feb.20—p 7 - 
Reid-Strutt Co., Inc. (Appointment) ................- Feb. 27—p 85 Say High Grain Storage Profits Not Normal..........Feb.27—p 46 
Rocky Mountain Phosphates, Inc. (Appointment) ...... Feb. 20—p 22 Symington Actions Hit by Ohio Group ............... Feb. 13—p 7 
Rolfes Grain Aeration Co. (Lease Plan) ............- Feb. 13—p 113 GRAIN DRYER gS 
Saco Alfalfa Products, Inc. (New Plant) ............. Feb. 20—p 69 Texas A&M Short Course ........-0.eceeccceeceeennds Feb. 27—p 55 “We have been using ARID-AIRE 
Salsbury's, Dr., Laboratories (Appointments) ..... Feb. 13—pp 61& 110 USDA Starts Bid Basis ‘Corn Sale Feb.27—p 4 dryers for the last 10 years at our eleva- 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. (Sales Representative)....Feb.20—p 34 tor—we have been completely satisfied in 
Squibb, E. R., & Sons (Petition for Growth Stimulator)..Feb. 6—p 63 HORMONES: or—we have been completely 
Staley, A. E., Mfg. Co. (Promotion) ............0s+: Feb. 27—p 69 Cattle Research Results Reported .............. oases Feb. 20—p 22 every respect and honestly feel that the 
Sterling Drug, Inc. (Appointment) ..............0005 Feb. 20—p 59 Drug Status Not Changed by Law's March 6 ‘Deadline’. Feb. 20—p | dryers have paid us many times over.” 
Superior Separator Co. (Financial Report) .......... Feb. 13—p 22 Montana Nutrition Conference Feb. 20—p 10 
Surrat Feed Mill (New Mill) ...........cceecceeeees Feb. 27—p 42 Purchase of Poultry Treated With Stilbestro! ......... Feb. 13—p 6 Kermit Lynn, Manager 
Swift & Co. (Changes Announced) 27—p 84 Feb. 20—p 48 Lake Lillian Farmers Elevator Co. 
Feed Mills { pocintment| Feb. To Use Thyroxine in Bull Breeding Study ........... Feb. 6! Lake Lillian, Minnesota 
e, Milli . (Marit losi lants).. . 20—p 
Ten tee. 58 INTEGRATION & CONTRACT FARMING: ARID-AIRE is built to lost ond give trouble- 
Vy Lactos Laboratories (Sales Record) ............... Feb. 13—p 83 Are Cow Pools @ Step Toward Integration? .......... Feb. 13—p 54 tree - 
Wagner Millis, Inc. (Appointment) Feb. 35 Check List for Egg Production, Pullet-Growing Con- your... poy 
Walnut Grove Products Inc. (Buys Trucking Com- Feb. 68 Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder 
al nufacturin { ‘eb. e p 
Washington Cooperative (Annual Report) .Feb. 27—p 63 DAYCOM, INC. 
Inc. of Sten ice Feb 54 Dept. &, 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 
wie er Mfg. Co. (Buys Dorsey Line) Utah Feed and Nutrition Conference Feb. 27—p 10 
more Feeds, Inc. (Executive Changes) ........ Feb. b—p 6 Washington State Feed Assn. (Convention) ........... Feb.20—p | 
yi Machinery Co., Inc. (Buys Gabiete Firm) ... .Feb. 13—p 108 LABOR RELATIONS: 
CONFERENCES: Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Convention) ......Feb.20—p 6 
Hoosier Turkey Trot ... . 20—p 
IMlinois Agricultural Industries Forum Feb. 20—p 24 ‘EASING: 
Iilinois Nutrition Conf jerenee aces : Equipment Leasing by Feed Firms Increases .......... Feb. 6—p 21 P n 
Institute of American Poultry Industries. 0—p 38; Feb. 27—p é ar er 
pi Montana Nutrition Conference Feb. 10 2 Voice Views Opposing 
th Hi tate Servicemen's Conference ........ han e Pp 
Texas Grain Storage Short Course Feb. 27—p 55 Feb. 13—p 69 
Utah Feed & Nutrition Conference Feb.27—p 10 on Turkey Management ..- Feb. 20—p 22 
Virginia Feed Convention and Nutrition Conference ...Feb.27—p ! ivestocK INDUSTRY: 
American Cattlemen's Assn. (Convention) .Feb. 6—p 64; Feb. 13 
Feed Co. Feb. 13—p 7 Detydratere Assn. (Convention) ........... Feb. ‘ 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn. (Edgeley, N.D.) ..Feb. 13—p 6 Sates Feb.27—p 6 
Montana Flour Mills Co. (Great Falls, Mont.) ........ Feb. 13—p 6 Livestock AX + 
CONSUMPTION & PRODUCTION: Producing Beef Cattle to Specification Growing ......Feb. | 86 
Domestic Use, Exports of Feedstuffs Feb. 20—p 56  tivesrocK NUMBERS: 
40 Million Tons of Feed Manufactured in U.S. ....... Feb. 13—p_ |! California as 
Tonnage Down in West Virginia Feb. 6—p 75 Veers From Course ....................Feb. m4 68 
COOPERATIVES: 55% Increase in Catti i 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives (Meeting) ..Feb. 6—p 50 Livestock, Poultry a 
Association of Southern Agricultural Workers ........ Feb. 27—p 26 7 oy Sheep, Lamb Shipments Up 16% ......Feb. 4—p 6 
Minnesota Sheep and Lamb Feeders Day ..........- Feb. 27—p 58 DOF Feb. 20—p 70 
Oregon Animal Industry Conference Feb.27—p 54 
4 Winois Agricultural Industries Forum ................. Feb. 20—p 24 
Feb. 13 54 Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Convention) ..Feb.20—p 6 
MANAGEMENT—LIVESTOCK & POULTRY: 
CREDIT & FINANCING: : 
Costs of Retail Feed Credit Analyzed in Minnesota. .... Feb. 13—p 14 Cage, Floor Fiocks 
Farm Interest Rate Drop ‘Not Imminent’ ............+ Feb. 20—p 26 Fo di ou ~ Agricultural Workers ....... Feb. 27—p 26 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. Feb. 20—p 6 New of Dairy Cattle Feb. 62 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. Feb.27—p Conference ..... ...Feb. 27—p 91 
Price-Cost Squeeze May Make Credit Harder to Ob- gon Animal Industry Conference ...... co ..Feb. 27—p 54 
t Feb. 13—p 53 Tomorrow's Poultry Housing ........................ Feb.27—p 7% 
DAIRY FEEDING: MARKETING: 
American Dehydrators Assn. (Convention) ........... Feb. 6&—p 
IMinois Testing Automatic Feeding of Daley Cattle..... Feb. 13—p 62 E99 Agreement ...Feb.20—p 66 
Oregon Animal Industry Conference Feb. 27—p 54 erican Poultry Industries Conference ...Feb.20—p 38 
Pelleted Grain for Dairy Cows .........6..cceeeeeees Feb. 20—p 32 Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Meeting) ......Feb. 6—p 40 
Rates of Feeding Cows Hit High Feb. 27—p 54 Poultry Research Suggestions Feb. 13—p 112 
Utah Feed and Nutrition Conference .............++: Feb. 27—p 10 rofit Opportunities for Dealers .........6...0seeee: Feb. 44 
MERCHANDISING: 
DAIRY INDUSTRY: Custom Mill Increases Firm's B 
Feb. 
Predicts Dairy Income Will Reach High Feb. 13—p 108 Dealer, Stimulates Cattle Feeding With Demonstration 7 
DISEASE: Feb. 6—p 33 
Association of Southern Agricultural Workers ........ Feb. 27—p 26 peration Pays Off ....... .....Feb. 20—p 46 
California Gets Grants for Studying Diseases ......... Feb. 27—p 74 Oklahoma Firm ...........Feb. 6—p 72 
Field Study Initiated to Find Reasons for Heavy Grolier of Operation Meets Needs . Feb. 18 
Condemnation .. . 27—p MINERALS: 
H Feb. 20—p 22 
Feb. 20—p 64 Seen Ubely to Revise Mineral Proposal .......feb. 
Institute of American Poultry Industries ..........-..+ Feb.27—p 6 tnd . Feb. 20—p 10 
Need for More Research on Avian Leukosis .......... Feb. 13—p 112 Re on Min Feb 27—p 54 
New Hampshire Poultry Health Conference ........... Feb. ts Stodied ~ 
Rutgers $4 «Trace Mineralized, Plain Salt Compared 20—p 48 
Salmonella Found in Feed Ingredients .........-.++++: Feb. 20—p MOLASSES: 
, i: Canon: Cuba Sells 81.8 Million Gallons Molasses at 7c ......Feb. 6—p 4 
wr Louisiana Blackstrap Production Feb. 27. a 
8. S. Schweigert to, Join Michigan State NO Change Expected in Molasses Feeding Raie Feb. 27—p 45 
MUSTARD SEED MEAL: 
ENERGY: 
Association of Southern Agricultural Workers ........ Feb. 27—p 26 Montana Nutrition Conference ...............++.000s: Feb. 20—p 10 
Iinois Nutrition Feb. |! NITRATE: 
Putting Research to Work ..... Feb. 27—p 44 Mestene Geafereace ..... 
ENGINEERING: NITROFURANS: 
The Consulting Engineer Feb. 20—p 94 Putting Research to Work .......... Low cosT REPLACEMENTS 
ENZYMES: PELLETING: 
Cattle Research Results Reported .............-.0005 Feb. 20—p 22 Coastal Bermede Gress Pellets Give Beef Gains .. Feb. 20—p 70 | FOR ALL STANDARD PELLET MILLS 
FDA Explains Steps in Clearing Enzymes ............. Feb.27—p 8 Hay Pellets for Steers of More Value Than Lona Ha Feb. 13 16 
Florida Enzyme Research With Dairy Heifers Feb. 85 Minnesota Sheep and Lamb Feeders Day y Feb 58 
Minnesota Sheep and Lamb Feeders Day .........-.- Feb. 27—p 58 Montena Nutrition Conference Feb 
Pelleted Grain for Dairy Cows ........... «POD. 20—p 32 Rush 
EXPORTS: lieted Rati ush coupon today for free com-1! 
New Feed Grain Export Record Feb.20—p 20 esearch ‘Needed om Hay Pelleting 32 | | plete information. 
Steers Like Alfalfs Pallets Feb. 20—p 40 | ! 
PET FOOD: 
FEED INDUSTRY: USDA | for | ted Pet Foods .......... 
Feb. 13—p 58 Sea nspected Pet Feb. 20—p 69 —! 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn onvention) ...... eb. 13—p Pou h ting Charge ........... — -— 
"The Bost’ of the ‘Alumni Association’ Nears 60 ....... Feb. 13—p 64 np 7 STATE 
USDA Conducting Survey on Industry Changes ........ . pp 3 POULTRY FEEDING: — ® 
Washington State Feed Assn. (Convention) ........... Feb. 20—p | Type of Pollet Mill Used 
FEED SUPPLIES: Assn. (Convention) ...... Feb. | 
tritiona spects 9056600640605 Feb. 27. 82 
Feed Concentrate Supplies Up 7% Feb. 6—p 3 —P 
Feeding Instead of Storing Grain Feb. 20—p 80 Restricted Feeding Reported 
Suggestions on Pullet Growing Ration 28 
Feb. 20—p 75 ‘Utah Feed end Nutrition Conference ................ Feb.27—p 10 
FLAVORS: Association of South icultural Work Feb 
ssociation o ern ulture orkers ........ . 27. 
Seek to Perfect Flavor Compounds for Swine Rations...Feb. | ad Broiler industry Urged to Stress Nutrition Story ...... Feb. i3—p 3 
Raves You Keep on the Farm?...Feb.27—p 34 COMPANY 
FREIGHT Y roblems Examin Midwest Panel ............ Feb. 27. 
Freight Rates Given Permanent 27—p Field Study of Broiler Condemnation Loss ........ Feb. 27—p 
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FPEEDSTUFFS INDEX, continued from page 93 


Hoosier Turkey Trot... ‘eb. 20—p 
Institute of American Poultry industries. 
“Feb. 27—p 
March Proclaimed National Eqg Month ..........000. Feb. 27—p 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. Feb. 6—p 
New Bee Products Feb. 27—p 
Offer to Buy Banned Poultry ......cccccccceccnccene Feb. 27—p 
Poultry Industry Study —p 
Predicts New Credit, Financing Concept ............. b. 
Says Consumers Being Conditioned to Egg Prices. Feb. 27—p 
Southeastern Poultry & Eqg Assn. ........ccccceevuee Feb. 20—p 
South's Storm Causes Broiler Losses ..... 
Teamsters to Open Union to Poultrymen 
USDA Discourages Poultry Marketing Bills 


POULTRY NUMBERS: 
Chicks for Supply Flocks Decrease 
Eqg-Type Chick Output Cut Back Sharply ........... 
z Decrease in Turkey Breeder Hens on Farms ....... 
4% More Broilers in '59 Than Year Before .......... 
Producers to Buy 9% Less Egg-Type Chicks .......... 
Reduction in Georgia Broiler Output Seen 
Slow Egg-Type Chick Sales Disturb Feed Industry 


Turkey and Chicken Pullorum Tests Off .........+..+- 

USDA Sees Reduced Hatch of Replacement Chicks ...Feb. 6—p 
PRICES: 

Commodity Market Analyzed Feb. 20—p 

Hog, Cattle Feeding Ratios Up .......cccccccceeeeees Feb. 6—p 

Hog Peak of $16-17 Expected Next Summer ..........- Feb. 6—p 

IMinois Economist Gives Hog Outlook Feb. 27—p 

Soy Meal Demand May Continue Feb. |13—p 

PRICE SUPPORTS: 

Commodity Market Analyzed... Feb. 20—p 

Feeding Instead of Feb. 20—p 

No Changes in Most Price Supports .........6..0000. Feb. 20—p 

Reseal Program on Four Grains .......0.eccecsecnnne Feb. 20—p 

USDA Starts Bid Basis Corn Sale .........6ccccenense Feb. 27—p 

PRODUCTION & MILL OPERATIONS: 

Custom Mill Increases Kentucky Firm's Business ....... Feb. 6—p 

Hay & Grain Pellets, Other Leeds Produced in Texas 

Minnesota Feed Mill Offers Extra Services ........... Feb. 20—p 

Pacific Northwest Production School ..............4: Feb. 27—p 

Versatility of Operation Meets Needs ............605. Feb. 13—p 
PROTEIN: 

Association of Southern Agricultural Workers ........ Feb. 27—p 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: 

Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. (Convention) ...... Feb. 27—p 
REGULATORY: 

Chemical Spokesmen Voice Views 

FDA's ‘Broad Powers’ . Feb 


Correction Expected for Methionine Limit . 0 
Cyanamid Gets FDA Okay on Pig Formula . . Fe! 

Drug Status Not Changed by Law's Mar. 6 ‘Deadline’. .Feb. 20—p 
Farm Groups Ask for Study of Chemical Laws Fi 

Farm Groups Rap Flemming Actions 
FDA Appoints Dr. E. Guthrie . 
FDA Explains Steps in Clearing Enzymes............. 
FDA Halts Use of Heptachior on Crops ... 
FDA Head Comments on Effective Date ... 
FDA Officials Say ‘Effective’ Date Won't M 
FDA Publishes Food Additives Booklet .. 
Feed Control Comment ... 


Medicated Feed Controls Explained Feb. 6—p 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Convention) ...... Feb. |13—p 
National Feed agremiente Assn. (Trace Minerals) ....Feb. 20—p 
National Livestock Feeders Assn. Feb. 
Need Permits to Ship Canadian Screenings ........... Feb. 6—p 
North Carolina Conference Feb. 13—p 
Petition for Growth Stimulator Withdrawn .......... Feb. 6—p 


sdudgment Law’ ind” Regulation Tank Institute Accepts 
etition Filed With FDA ............. ‘ 

‘ on ‘ad di itiv s Amendment ‘Deadii Bulk Unit Members 

Tighter Inspection of ‘Suspect’ Cattle ............... 4 CHICAGO—Expansion of associa- 
od tion services to include dry bulk com- 

Ohio Grain a Feed Dealers Assn. (Convention) ...... Feb.27—p | modity highway tank vehicles was 
RESTRICTED FEEDING: voted by members of National Truck 

Association of Southern icultural Workers ........ Feb. 27—p 26 Tank & Trailer Tank Institute at 

Restricted Feeding Reported their annual meeting in Chicago. Be- 

Utah Feed and Nutrition Conference ...,20.1.1.21.1'Feb:27—p 10 | fore the work of the group had been 


SERVICE: 
Illinois Agricultural Industries Forum 


limited to liquid highway tanks. 

The institute has specialized in the 
development of safe specifications for 
24 flammable liquids. 


Feb. 20—p 
While it is estimated that current 
Minnesota Sheep & Lamb Feeders Day ...........-.. Feb.27—p 58 | members now produce more than 
Montana Nutrition Conference .........ecsceeeceeeuee Feb. 10 50% of the highway units used for 
North Dakota Studies Lamb Creep Rations ........... Feb. 6—p 68 hauling cement, feed, flour, sugar and 
SOYBEANS: other dry commodities, there are es- 
SOYBEAN MEAL: igible for mem- 
epert 8 who now become eligible 
Alfalfa improves Hog Carcasses, Slows Gains ....... Feb. |13—p 74 is a big job to be done in improved 
wes e anutacturers Assn. (WOnvention! .....«.+ 
Feb. | 2% standardization of common pa 
Suggestions on Nutrient Requirements of the Pig 3—p whereby ufact ae. weed 
Taxing Policy Change Asked by Group........ Feb. 13—p 6 benefit. 
TEREPHTHALIC ACID 
New Hampshire —_ Health Conference .......... Feb. 27—p 9! Miles Promotion 
TOXIC SEEDS: 
Association of Southern Agricultural Workers ........ Feb. 27—p 26 ELKHART, IND.—Appointment of 
Wallace G. Schilstra to division con- 
TRANQUILIZERS: . 
Minsesote Shoop & Lent troller of Miles Chemical Co., a di- 
iontana u ri ton 0—p bo atories. Inc. 
New Hampshire Poultry Health Gonference .......... Feb.27—p 91 | Vision of Miles Labor , , 
Serpasil Petition Filed With FDA nopesrnen saneuRpecee Feb. 27—p 4 Elkhart, has been announced by the 
firm’s president, Howard Roderick. 
TURKEY FEEDING » 
Milo Range Helps Gut Feb. 13—p 4 Mr. Schilstra will be responsible 
Research on Automatic Restricted Feeding ............ Feb. 6—p i! for all financial and accounting ac- 
TURKEY NUMBERS: tivities of the division. This includes 
Note of Caution on Turkeys ...... Feb. 3 those for the expanded citric acid 
VETERINARIANS TIONSHIPS: operations in Elkhart, as well as the 
Uteh Feed & Nutrition Conference .................Feb.27—p 1@ | Sumner plants in Zeeland, Mich., and 


VITAMINS: 
Collaborative Evaluation of Proposed ANRC Vitamin A 


the Takamine plants, Clifton, N.J, 
Mr. Schilstra has been controller 
% and office manager of the Sumner 


Wlinois Nutrition Conference .........2.cceeeesseeeee Feb. | 1 plant in Zeeland since 1949. 
Montana Nutrition Conference Feb. 2 7 


Peter Hand Starts Choline Production 
Proposed ANRC Vitamin A Reference Standard 
Rutgers Disease Institute 
Review of Structure, Synthesis, 

Bioassay of Tocopherol 
Selenium Studied in Wisconsin Tests 


WAFERING: 
Field Wafering Seen Delayed 


WHEY: 
Maryland Broiler Tria! 


oof 


FEED STORE OPENED 
WICKENBERG, ARIZ.—Roy 
92 Courtney has opened Courtney’s 
Feed Store here at 359 North Tegner. 


At your service . 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


METERED FLOW PUMPS 


Apply Any Liquid Feed Ingredient 
Into Hard Type Pellet Mills 


Wenger Metered Flow Pumps make possible the injection of any 
liquid feed ingredient in the tempering chamber of roller type pellet 
mills, or in mixers not satisfactorily equipped with the best liquid 


control equipment, with assurance of absolutely uniform 
rate of delivery. 


Available in models for molasses, animal fats, fish solubles, 
fermentation solubles, liquid wheys, vitamin feeding oils, etc., 


Wenger Metered Flow Pumps are produced in two sizes; the 50 


Series (from 1 lb. to 6 gallons per minute) and the 55 Series 


(from 1 Ib. to 14 gallons per minute). Positive adjustment of the 


rate of liquid flow at any desired rate of delivery. No 
variation of rate of pumping until pump is reset. 


Write today for booklet describing installation—state production 
capacity and percentage of liquid to be incorporated into pellet mash. 


(Wenger Wixer mtg. co. 


SABETHA, KANSAS Phone 111 


by 
lasses with your pellet mashes 
—increases palatability, acts 
as binder, and frequently in- 
creases capacity and de- 


The Standard of the Industry for Molasses 
Mixing and Pelleting Equipment. 


Don E. Rogers, manager of The 
Miller Publishing Company office 
‘in Chicago, has more than thirty 
years of experiente in agricultural 
marketing as a _ journalist, 
-USDA advisor and representative 
of The Miller Publishing Company. 


When you're looking for informa- 
tion about the grain or feed mar- 
kets, call Don. at Harrison 7-0515 . 
_or drop him a note at 2832 Bogrd 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 


THE. MILLER PUBLISHING.CO. 


= 
SAFFLOWER MEAL: = 
Feb. 20—p 6 Montana Nutrition Conference POD. 20—p 
Feb.20—p 
Feb. 27—p 62 
Feb. |13—p 76 
Feb. 13—p | 
Feb. 6—p 75 7 
Feb 6—p 
7 
35 
! 
1% 
4 
78 
42 
32 4 
26 
6 
18 
26 
26 > 
44 
4 
a 
! 
59 
24 
4 
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8 
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95 
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Which one will help 
your feed the most? 


4 


Enzymes are nature’s most extraordinary 
workers . . . with major importance to the 
feed industry. Enzymes are necessary in 
animals to carry out the processes of 
growth. They transform feed into simple 
chemicals that the body can use readily 
and efficiently. 

In fact, without enzymes life would 
cease! 

But there are about a thousand different 
enzymes conclusively identified today. 
Each has its own special characteristics 
and areas of usefulness. This underscores 
the importance of using the appropriate 
enzymes before starting feed research to 
evaluate the usefulness of enzymes. 

An easy, sure way of making the right 
start is to work with Miles Chemical Com- 
pany, the producer of Takamine enzymes. 
Miles has carefully selected the most 
promising enzymes for feed use. These are 
being produced for feeding trials in uni- 
form and consistent quality . . . an im- 
portant virtue if your trial results are 
to be meaningful. 

Takamine enzymes have been used ex- 
perimentally in animal and poultry feeds 
since 1924. They also are being widely 
used in the food, pharmaceutical, and in- 
dustrial fields. Interesting fact: In certain 
processed foods, these enzymes already 
are effecting many of the conversions 
which should be beneficial in feeds. 

Be sure you make the right start in your 
feed enzyme evaluation program. Use 
proven, uniform Takamine enzymes. Call, 
wire, or write for details on how you can 
profitably employ Takamine enzymes in 
your feed. 


Cprenounce it Tack.a-ME. nee) 


Miles Chemical Company 


Division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
James Farrell & Company M.A. McClelland & Company 


Seattle, Wash. Kansas City, Missouri 

H. V. Nootbaar & Company The Calvin Baird Company 
Pasadena, Collif. Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Blomfield-Swanson W. P. Mann Sales Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn, Omoha, Nebraska 


RS March 24 1060-07 
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THE WEIGH TO LOWER 
FEED HANDLING COSTS 


Seedburo's New 
WEIGHT-A-MINIT 
Portable Bulk Scale 


No more time-wasting, 
operation for you when you put Seed- 
buro's new WEIGHT-A-MINIT scale to 
work on your bulk feed handling jobs. 


stop-and-go 


Just fill it to the weight that you desire, 
wheel it to the hopper, and pull the dis- 
charge handle. Your job is finished in a 
fraction of the time it used to take. 


NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 
You'll find all your grain and feed 
needs covered in Seedburo's new 


tor vow copy yee 
haven't already received it. 


Oe 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. FS-3 618 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Move it easily where you want it, when 
you want it, even though it's carrying 
capacity loads of 800 Ibs. 


Write us for full details 
on this new low-cost time 
and money saver. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


WHERE... 
accurate blending is important 


THERE... 
DRAVERS are important 


Where it's important to maintain consistent blend quality on dependable 
production schedules day after day—there you'll find Draver Feeders. 


Dravers’ repeating precision action feeds the correct proportions in a constant, 


even stream. With a wide capacity range and accurate, free discharge at any 
rate, Dravers efficiently produce a variety of blends on a single system. And— 
downtime for repairs or maintenance on sturdy Dravers is almost nil. 


If accurate blending is important in your process, ask our engineers how new 
developments in Draver Feeders and automatic controls can be applied to your 
requirements, to give you accurate blend control on a dependable, low cost 
basis. 
There are over 100 standard sizes and models of Draver Feeders, 
for feeding or proportioning from 3/100 to 2000 cubic feet per hour. 
Write for Catalog 804 and recommendations on your specific require- 
ments without obligation. 


FEEDING MIXING SIFTING GRINDING + WEIGHING + PACKING 
me and PACKAGING EQUIPMENT FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRIES 


B.F. Gump Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers since 1872 
1310 S. Cicero Avenue . . . Chicago 50, Illinois 


CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 24) 


Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bidg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 21-23 — Feed Production 
School; 


Sept. 22-23 — Arkansas 
Feed Conference; University of 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Industry and Veterinary Science. 


Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Blidg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 


show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
~ranklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 


tural Experiment Station Bidg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 
ager. 

Oct. 16-20—Business Management 
Program, sponsored by the Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn., University 
of Georgia, Athens; sec., Harold E. 
Ford, 235 East Ponce De Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 
Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 

Oct. 20-21—Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inec.; stockholders annual 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 
Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 2-3—MIllinois Feed Assn.-Illin- 
ois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec, IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, TL 

Nov. 2-3—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 9-12—WNational Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 25-26—American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Division, 
Agricultural Research Center, Belts- 
ville, Md. 

1961 


Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., 
Seattle 4. 


Mississippi Hog Men 
Told to Up Production 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS. — “We 
have what it takes to raise more 
hogs,” said M. S. Shaw, associate di- 
rector of the Agricultural extension 
service at Mississippi State College 
at the recent annual state hog field 
day. 

Mr. Shaw predicted that hog pro- 
duction could easily become a $45 
million industry in Mississippi. Mr. 
Shaw based this prediction mostly on 
the fact that packing plants in the 
state are still importing nearly a half 
million hogs annually. He said that 
this takes about $14 million out of 
the state annually. 

“Our climate favors hog raising,” 
he said. “We can produce the needed 
grain. Pastures give us a big advan- 
tage and expensive housing for hogs 
is not generally required. We also 
have a ready market for hogs.” 

Mr. Shaw noted that hogs fit any 
size farm and work well, labor wise, 
with most other farm enterprises. 
“But the only way to succeed in the 
hog business is to stick with it,” he 
said. “We have too many ‘in and out- 
ers,’ and they hurt the business.” 

Mississippi producers were urged 
to step up efficiency of hog manage- 
ment and feed production by G. B. 
Phillips, specialist in animal industry 
at Auburn (Ala.) University. He also 
stressed the hog raising potential of 
Mississippi. 


Joins Wirthmore 

WALTHAM, MASS.—George N. 
Schmidt has been appointed a poul- 
try service representative for Wirth- 
more Feeds, Inc., it has been an- 
nounced by Robert D. Emmons, gen- 
eral sales manager. 

A graduate of Alfred Agricultural 
Technical School, Alfred, N.Y., where 
he completed the course in rural en- 
gineering, Mr. Schmidt served as dis- 
trict sales manager for a farm equip- 
ment manufacturer prior to joining 
the Wirthmore organization. 

In addition to his poultry service 
work, Mr. Schmidt will service bulk 
feed and livestock accounts for the 
Wirthmore distributor at Callicoon, 
N.Y. 


You can do two things to guard 
yourself against cancer: Have an 
annual health checkup. Alert your- 
self to the seven danger signals 
that could mean cancer: 1. Unusual 
bleeding or discharge. 2. A lump or 
thickening in the breast or else- 
where. 3. A sore that does not heal. 
4. Change in bowel or bladder hab- 
its. 5. Hoarseness or cough. 6. Indi- 
gestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
7. Change in a wart or mole. If 
your signal lasts longer than two 
weeks, go to your physician. Give 
him the chance to give you the 
chance of a lifetime. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


City; sponsored by Feed Production ei 
a School, Inc.; pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 a 
i W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. s 
Oct. 46 — Northeastern Poultry re. 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
N 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 2 
Poultry Science. 
Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and trade 
4 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, se: 
ee Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
| 
4 
if 
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backed by 15 consecutive years of research — 
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ACTAZYME is a “natural” for ruminants. 
The principle was originally used in distil- 
lery mashing as a replacement for malt and 
resulted in greater yields of alcohol from a 
given amount of grain. Processes in the bo- 
vine rumen have much in common with those 
in the distillery fermenter. Cattle, too, show 
a definite and immediate response 
to ACTAZYME. 


ACTAZYME in swine feeds produces trim, 
sleek, compact meat-type carcasses that 
yield flavorful, lean pork on a minimum of 
higher fiber rations. It offers the utmost in 
economy coupled with the most desirable 
meat production. 


ACTAZYME for poultry will change your 
conception of poultry rations, too. No need 
to use high protein low fiber rations. 
ACTAZYME produces more economically 
with less costly rations and consequently 
reduces the cost of top quality poultry and 


eggs. 


Manufactured by 


NORTHERN BIOCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SHELDON, IOWA 


i 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


NORTHERN BIOCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Department F-2, Sheldon, lowa 
Gentlemen: 

Please send complete information, test reports, testi- 
monials and prices on your product ACTAZYME. 
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i q Science hes long known that enzymes and harness enzymes hos been a knotty a 
natural methods. But how to break 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Following are 
descriptions of patents issued rfre- 
cently by the U.S. Patent Office. The 
issuance of these patents is reported 
in the Official Gazette of the Patent 
Ofice. 


2,926,085 


Dietary Supplement for Animals. 
Patent issued Feb. 23, 1960, to Petrus 
J. Geerlings, Waterloo, Iowa. Appli- 
cation made April 29, 1959. A pig 
anti-anemia dietary supplement com- 
prising from 20 to 80 parts of humus 


Patents Issued by U.S. 
Patent Office 


water soluble trace minerals capable 
of being absorbed by the bloodstream, 
said minerals containing a minimum 
of .00035% copper and .00035% iron, 
said percentages being based upon 
the entire weight of the composition. 


2,926,084 

Dry Feed for Weaning Pigs. Pat- 
ent issued Feb. 23, 1960, to Petrus J. 
Geerlings, Waterloo, Iowa. Applica- 
tion made April 7, 1959. A dry meal 
for feeding young pigs characterized 
by its rapid growth-producing effect 
comprising cereal, oil meal, dried 


and correspondingly from 80 to 20 | milk and minerals in admixture with 
parts of soft phosphate with collodial | from 40 to 250 grams of an antibi- 
clay in homogeneous admixture with otic, 25. to 300 grams of arsanilic acid, 


and from 5 to 200 pounds of yeast 
per ton of meal. 


2,925,342 


Oleandomycin Antibiotic in Feed. 
Patent issued Feb. 16, 1960, to Wil- 
liam C. Sherman, Gerald A. Donovan, 
Warren M. Reynolds and Herbert G. 
Luther, Terre Haute, Ind., assignors 
to Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc, New 
York. Application made Sept. 30, 
1957. An animal feed composition 
comprising a nutritionally-balanced 
animal feed together with an olean- 
domycin antibiotic compound at a 
concentration level that is in the 
range of from about 1.0 gram to 
about 40 grams per ton of feed. 


2,925,341 


Animal Foodstuffs. Patent issued 
Feb. 16, 1960, to Kurt Kaemmerer, 
Wuppertal Sonnborn, Germany, as- 
signor to Farbenfabriken Bayer Ak- 
tiengesellschaft, Leverkusen, Ger- 
many. Application made Jan. 31, 
1957. A livestock feed comprising a 


TOP NUTRITION 


High level of Lactose — the most readily 
digested carbohydrate for all young animals, 
Plus — high quality milk protein, natural 
milk minerals and vitamins. 


PALATABILITY 


The sweeter taste of fresh, low acid, 
low ash, roller dried whole whey 
adds more taste appeal for greater 
early feed consumption. 


DRIED MILK COMPANY 


DUNDEE, 


ILLINOIS HAzel 


Fe Yours 
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6-3411 


nutrient feed mixed with an amount 
of an auxine selected from the group 
consisting of a-naphthyl acetic acid, 
2-methyl-4-chloro phenoxy acetic 
acid, phenoxy acetic acid, indolyl ace- 
tic acid. and their salts, sufficient to 
produce thereby a positive growth- 
promting effect and being less than a 
toxic amount. 
2,924,527 

Duck Feeds. Patent issued Feb. 9, 
1960, to Jerome L. Martin, Terre 
Haute, Ind., assignor to Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Application made May 29, 1958. A 
duck feed containing as an essential 
active ingredient a small but effec- 
tive amount to reduce the forma- 
tion of adipose tissue of a compound 
having the following structural for- 
mula: 

NO; 
R—CHy-C—CH—R 
NOs 


where R is a radical selected from 
the group consisting of hydrogen, 
lower alkyl, hydroxy, lower hydroxy- 
alkyl, carbamyl, and lower carbamyl 
alkyl. 
2,924,526 

Duck Feeds. Patent issued Feb. 9, 
1960, to Marvin C. Bachman, Jerome 
L. Martin and Joseph M. Pensack, 
Terre Haute, Ind., assignors to Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, 
Ind. Application made May 29, 1958. 
A duck feed containing as an essen- 
tial active ingredient a small but ef- 
fective amount to reduce the forma- 
tion of adipose tissue of a compound 
having the following structural for- 
mula: 

NO: 

where R is a radical selected from 
the group consisting of hydrogen, 
methyl, hydroxy, and carbamyl, R* 
is a radical selected from the group 
consisting of lower alkyl and lower 
hydroxyalkyl, and R’ is selected from 
the group consisting of hydroxy and 
carbamyl. 


2,924,524 


Swine Feed Supplement. Patent is- 
sued Feb. 9, 1960, to Jerome L. Mar- 
tin, Terre Haute, Ind., assignor to 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre 
Haute, Ind. Application made Jan. 29, 
1958. A swine feed containing as an 
essential active ingredient a small 
but effective amount to reduce the 
formation of adipose tissue of a com- 
pound having the following structural 
formula: 

NO; 
where R is a radical selected from 
the group consisting of hydrogen, 


FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
STRONG-SCOTT 


451 Taft Street N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
Get complete information 
on the newest type 
Grain and Feed Processing 
Equipment 
FREE COLOR BROCHURE 
Mizsing oO 


Grinding 
‘ae 
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: 
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lower alkyl, hydroxy, lower hydroxy 
alkyl, carbamyl, and lower carbamy] 


alkyl. 
2,924,523 

Swine Feed Supplement. Patent is- 
sued Feb. 9, 1960, to Marvin C. Bach- 
man, Jerome L. Martin and Joseph 
M. Pensack, Terre Haute, Ind., as- 
signors to Commercial Solvents 
Corp., Terre Taute, Ind. Application 
made Jan. 29, 1958. A swine feed 
containing as an essential active in- 
gredient a small but effective amount 
to reduce the formation of adipose 
tissue of a compound having the fol- 
lowing structural formula: 


NO; 


R-C H;-R 


where R is a radical selected from 
the group consisting of hydrogen, 
methyl, hydroxy, and carbamyl, R* 
is a radical seleeted from the group 
consisting of lower alkyl and lower 
hydroxyalkyl, and R’ is selected from 
the group consisting of hydroxy and 
carbamy: 


1. 

2,924,522 
Feed Blocks. Patent issued Feb. 9, 
1960, to Albert J. Gehrt, Marion J. 
Caldwell and Wallace P. Elmslie, 
Quincy, Ill, assignors to Moorman 
Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill. Ap- 
plication made May 15, 1957. Com- 
pressed animal feed comprising feed- 
stuffs bonded by a binder an essen- 
tial component of which is alkali- 
treated substantially mucin-free veg- 

etable protein feedstuff. 


2,921,853 
Flavor Premix for Animal Feeds. 

Patent isSued Jan. 19, 1960, to Paul 
Q. Card, Deerfield, and Norman K. 
Stanton, Palatine, Ill., assignors to 
The Northern Trust Co., as trustee, 
Chicago, Ill. Application made March 
4, 1957. A premix for animal feeds, 
consisting essentially of woody ring 
and a liquid flavoring in absorptive 
admixture therewith, the proportion 
of the liquid flavoring to the woody 
ring being less than about 50% by 
weight. 

2,920,013 

Anthelmintic Con- 
taining Nitrostilbenes and Method of 
Using. Patent issued Jan. 5, 1960, to 
Robert J. Shaver, Midland, Mich., as- 
signor to The Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. Application made Jan. 
9, 1958. In the practice of animal 
husbandry and the control of helmin- 
thiasis, the method which comprises 
administering to domesticated ani- 
mals a chemotherapeutic dose of a 
nitrostilbene compound of the formu- 
la: 
NO; 
R-CH=¢-R’ 


where R and R’ each represent a 
member of the group consisting of 
aryl and haloaryl. 


2,917,519 


Process for the Manufacture of an 
Amino-Acid. Patent issued Dec. 15, 
1959, to Robert Schwyzer, Reihen, 
Switzerland, assignor to Ciba Phar- 
maceutical Products, Inc., Summit, 
N.J. Application made Sept. 11, 1957. 
1. Process for the manufacture of an 
amino acid, wherein a member of the 
group consisting of a,3-dioxo-valeric 
acid, its esters and mixtures of the 
acid with an ester is treated at a 
temperature up to about 100° C. with 


«FEED FLASHES 
FOR TWO MONTHS 
Know what's ahead in the fast 


For Free Trial 
write to TOBIAS ENTERPRISES, 
326 N. Michigan Ave. , Chicago 


ammonia and hydrogen in the pres- 
ence of a catalyst for the reaction, 
said catalyst being one of group VIII 
of the periodic system. 

2. Process according to claim 1, 
wherein the hydrolysis product of the 
dimethoxy-tetrahydro-pyromucic acid 
methyl ester is used as starting ma- 
terial. 


Feed Mill Closes 

NAPA, CAL.—The W. A. Stoddard 
Associated Milling Co. is closing down 
operations because a projected free- 
way will run through the plant. W. 
A. Stoddard, grandson of the man 
who founded the company in 1887, 
says that plans are being formulated 
to preserve the firm’s Samilco brands 
by having them produced in near-by 
Petaluma under a royalty arrange- 
ment. Details of the plan have yet 
to be worked out. The main activity 
of the company has been the prepar- 
ation of specialty feeds. 
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make a B-line for the 3-B 


Specialists for 38 years in: Bob Bus Babe 
MILLFEEDS LINSEED MEAL 
SOYMEAL SCREENINGS ALFALFA MEAL | 


RELIANCE FEED COMPANY x's. 
334 Midland Bank Bidg. Minneapolis, Mina. 


Simple economics proves you can cut costs 
by formulating ruminant feeds with Sohio’s 
feed-grade urea. For example, take the cost 
of 7 lbs. of soybean oil meal. Then figure the 
cost of 6 Ibs. of corn and 1 Ib. of urea . . 
compare. At present-day prices, the difference 
easily adds up to a healthy savings with each 


pound of urea used. 


The big saving comes in the minimum 
262% protein equivalent (42% N) provided 
by Sohio Feed Urea. In addition, you'll ap- 


from Sohio 


Cuts formulation costs with 262% protein equivalent 


... We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FORT AMANDA RD., P. O. BOX 628 «© 
Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA © 497-U) 


preciate the free-flowing, non-caking qualities 
of the micro-prilled urea. And the micro- 
prills are sized and shaped to blend properly 
with other feed ingredients. 

The “Man from Sohio” will help you form- 
ulate beef and dairy rations with the added 
protein power of Sohio’s micro-prilled feed 
urea. He'll explain Sohio service, whether 
rail or truck delivery, or plant pickup at Lima. 
And he'll show you the additional savings of 
handling Sohio Feed Urea in bulk. 


. and 


LIMA, OHIO 
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BULK STORAGE FACILITY—Addition of this 500-ton bulk ingredient fac- 
ility (upper left), new truck loading dock (foreground) and new low-pressure 
air conveyor for truck and rail car unloading has been announced by John E. 
Jackson, superintendent of Nutrena Feeds’ Giddings, Texas, mill. The bulk 
storage “will enable the plant to double production and will create a major 
new market for area grains and other feed ingredients,” Nutrena officials 
say. New equipment includes 10 50-ton gravity-flow tanks, an in-plant con- 
veying system and a low-pressure vacuum conveyor for unloading both rail 
cars and trucks, 


Chemical Firm Enters 
Feed Line Business 


NEW YORK —W. A. Butler Co., 
Inc., Harrisonburg, Va., an animal 
feed and supply firm servicing the 
Southeast with animal health prod- 
ucts, biologicals, antibiotics and vet- 
erinary compounds, is the newest sub- 
sidiary of the Century Chemical 
Corp., New York. 

Theodore S. Hodgins, Century’s 
president, said negotiations have 
been completed for the acquisition, 
which “is the first of a series con- 
templated by Century Chemical for 
the production, sales and distribution 
of animal feed products.” 

Mr. Hodgins announced, “Our long- 
range plans are for national distribu- 
tion of such products through the 
judicious acquisition of similar com- 
panies in key locations around the 
country. This and subsequent acquisi- 
tions will provide built-in markets 


for many of the chemicals Century, 


is now producing.” 

Mr. Hodgins stated that Century 
entered into an agreement with W. 
A. Butler Co. to acquire 100% of the 
capital stock in exchange for cash 
and Century stock. Purchase price 
was not disclosed. 

He said that the company would be 


CHAMPION 


For the Finest in Mobile Equipment... 


Simple design —Rugged construction—Low-cost maintenance 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT— 


@ Direct drive, 332 cu. in. engine-driven mill. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT— 


@ GMC Diesel direct-drive power. 


@ Platform concentrate hopper. 


@ 14-ft. swinging drag feeder. 
@ Permanent magnet located ahead of grinder. 


@ 2- to 3-ton mixing capacity. 


@ 8-compartment bulk concentrate carrier. 
@ Air unloading (plus standard auger). 


Champion’s 2 to 3-ton carrying capacity of 


bagged concentrate can be dumped directly 


@ 15-ft. swinging discharge auger. 
@ Low, wide concentrate hopper. 


@ 2. to 3-ton concentrate carrying capacity. 


into the mixer through the platform concen- 
trate hopper. This eliminates extra handling 
on the part of the operator, and also elimi- 
nates the need for an extra ingredient truck. 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 


MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNESOTA 


EGG-TYPE CHICKEN 
TESTINGS RISE 


WASHINGTON—A rise of 5% in 
chickens tested for pullorum disease 
during February for supplying eggs 
for egg-type chicks and a drop of 
26% in testings of chickens for sup- 
plying broiler hatching eggs were 
reported by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

In the states for which comparisons 
are available, 809,351 chickens were 
tested during February for supplying 
eggs for egg-type chicks, up 5% from 
February, 1959. However, the test- 
ings of egg-type birds during the 
months of duly, 1959, through Feb- 
ruary, 1960, totaled 10,456,967, down 
13% from this period a year earlier. 

The number of chickens for supply- 
ing broiler hatching eggs tested dur- 
ing February totaled 1,743,156—down 
26% from February, 1959. Testings 
July, 1959, through February, 1960, 
also were off, totaling 17,937,168 for 
a decline of 9% from the same period 
a year earlier. 


operated as a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary of Century and would continue 
under the management of W. A. But- 
ler, with sales of the new subsidiary 
managed by George Rairigh, man- 
ager of feed sales for Century. Mr. 
Hodgins stated that Century plans 
an immediate expansion in capital 
equipment. 

“We are now the largest U.S. pro- 
ducer of piperazine and we are pre- 
sently investigating market potential 
for other chemicals basic to, the feed 
industry,” Mr. Hodgins continued. 
“Few people realize that the animal 
feed industry is this nation’s sixth 
largest industry in actual dollar 
sales. Based on current projections 
of explosive population increase dur- 
ing the next 30 or 40 years, the po- 
tential in this field is virtually un- 
limited,” he said. 

“This acquisition provides Cen- 
tury’s first direct contact with the 
consumer and for this reason we are 
especially pleased. In addition to 
broadening the general scope of Cen- 
tury’s activities, this will bring us in 
closer contact with the markets for 
which, up until this time, we have 
operated only as suppliers,” he con- 
cluded. 


New Poultry Virus Is 


Found in California 


DAVIS, CAL.—A new virus that 
affects the respiratory system of 
chickens has been discovered by a 
University of California veterinary 
scientist. 

Dr. Raymond A. Bankowski, poul- 
try pathologist in the School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine at Davis, identified 
the hitherto-unsuspected virus during 
a routine investigation of a laryn- 
gotracheitis outbreak on a California 
poultry farm. 

“The virus may be related to the 
Newcastle disease (ND) virus,” said 
Dr. Bankowski, “but it differs in 
many ways. Up to this time we have 
believed only one ND virus existed. If 
further tests prove that the new 
agent is a ND variant, we can ex- 
pect to find it in more and more 
flocks.” 


Kinpstrom-Scumout Co. 
Representing Suppliers of Vitemins, 
Proteins end Minerals 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 + FEderal 8-0615 


In Canada it’s... 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed Ingredient Merchants 
P. 0. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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... heart of the feed mill 


Many factors are involved in the efficient, profitable operation of a 
feed plant. The single most important element, however, is the ham- 
mermill. The speed with which it grinds . . . the quality and uniformity 
of its product . . . regulate the flow of the entire feed plant. Efficient 
use of power, low maintenance costs, and minimum down time all 
affect the overall operation. Consider seriously the choice of a ham- 
mermill . . . be sure it is right . . . for a hammermill is truly the heart 
of a feed mill. 


AJACS-O-MATIC 
REMOTE SCREEN 
CHANGER 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. SE. - DEPT. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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Phosphorus Influence 
In Rumen Investigated 


By Tennessee Workers 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—"“The avail- 
ability as well as the amount of phos- 
phorus fed to animals with complex 
stomachs greatly influences efficient 
feed utilization,” say University of 
Tennessee researchers who have com- 
pleted experiments on rumen microbe 
response to phosphorus from differ- 
ent supplements. 

The scientists are Dr. O. Glen Hall, 
C. D. Gaddy and Dr. C. S. Hobbs, all 
of the department of animal husband- 


ry. 

They note that their experiments 
were conducted with rumen bacteria 
under laboratory conditions and not 
with animals. “However,” they say, 
“such marked increases in mocrobial 
activity as resulted when phosphorus 
from some of the sources was added 
would undoubtedly be reflected in 
improved feed utilization by rumi- 
nant animals.” 

Reasons for Experiments 

Two reasons for conducting the ex- 
periments are noted by the research- 
ers in Tennessee Farm and Home 
Science magazine. They are (1) to 


learn how phosphorus in different 
supplements affects rumen microbial 
activity and (2) to determine the 
relative availability to rumen bac- 
teria of the phosphorus in the sup- 
plements. 

The phosphorus supplements used 
consisted of dicalcium phosphate 
(wet acid process), dicalcium phos- 
phate (furnace process), Curacao 
rock phosphate and a defluorinated 
phosphate. 


Rumen contents were obtained 
from a fistulated steer grazing a 
bluegass-clover pasture and from a 
fistulated steer maintained on mixed 
grass hay and 3 lb. of concentrates 


daily. 
Results 

Results of the experiments showed 
that the amount of cellulose digested 
by rumen bacteria increased signifi- 
cantly—350%—when 60 micrograms 
of phosphorus from dicalcium phos- 
phate (wet acid process) was added 
per milliliter of nutrient solution in 
the fermentation tubes. (About 40- 
60 micrograms of phosphorus per 
milliliter of nutrient solution were 
required for maximum cellulose di- 
gestion.) 

Dicalcium phosphate (furnace 
process) gave a somewhat similar 
response curve to that obtained with 


In, out and on your way — 100 bushels hog feed 
completely processed in less than 20 minutes 


HANDLE MORE joss 


in LESS time wit... 


FEED-O-MATIC 


mobile feed plant 


The job goes fast with an IOWA Feed-O-Matic — 
and for some very good reasons. IOWA gives you 
FASTER MILLING with greater grinding 
capacity that uses one size COARSER screen 
to give same fine grind as an ordinary mill; 
FASTER MIXING with the famed IOWA “Dua!-Action” 
Mixer; and TOPS IN MANEUVERABILITY that 
means you're positioned and processing up to 15 
minutes sooner. IOWA'S exclusive feed conveyor 
swings 190° to reach grain/roughage 
. .. makes backing truck almost unnecessary. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


PORTABLE MILL CO. 
Please send me free literature and prices on the 
lowa FEED-O-MATIC mobile feed plant. 


OELWEIN, IOWA 


STREET, 


STATE 


the wet acid processed product. 
“Thus, in tubes with no added phos- 
phorus, only 34% of the cellulose was 
diges with 69% in the 
tubes containing 60 micrograms of 
phosphorus per milliliter of nutrient 
solution,” the scientists report. 

“Phosphorus from defluorinated 
phosphate or Curacao rock phosphate 
did not help rumen microbes digest 
cellulose in these experiments when 
it was added to fermentation tubes at 
levels up to 100 micrograms per milli- 
liter of nutrient solution,” accord- 
ing to the researchers. 

“Phosphorus from both dicalcium 
phosphates proved to bé highly avail- 
able to the rumen microbes as evi- 
denced by the percentage of cellu- 
lose digested. Phosphorus from de- 
fluorinated phosphate and Curacao 
rock phosphate was apparently un- 
available to the cellulose digesting 
microbes as tested in these experi- 
ments. Interestingly, similar response 
curves (not statistically significantly 
different) were obtained with bac- 
teria from a grazing animal and with 
bacteria from an animal fed hay and 
concentrates. 

“Although phosphorus from the de- 
fluorinated phosphate supplement did 
not increase microbial activity in 
these experiments,” the scientists re- 
port, “only one source was tested; 
phosphorus in other defluorinated 
phosphates might be available to ru- 
men microbes. Possibly rumen mi- 
crobes could adapt themselves to a 
Phosphorus supplement; in that way, 
phosphorus that was apparently un- 
available at first might become avail- 
able after it is fed to the animal for 
a while. To learn this, further experi- 
ments would be needed.” 


Te Dioenss Additives 
At Purdue Event 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Feed addi- 
tives will receive a good deal of at- 
tention—in both research reports and 
speeches—at the annual Indiana Cat- 
tle Feeders Day. The event will be 
held April 22 at Purdue University. 

Talks to be presented during the 
afternoon program at the livestock 
judging pavilion will include these: 
“An Evaluation of Hormonal Sub- 
stances for Beef Cattle,” Dr. F. N. 
Andrews, Purdue; “An Evaluation of 
Feed Additives for Beef Cattle,” Dr. 
W. M. Beeson, Purdue, and “Effect 
of Feed Additive Laws on the Cattle 
Producer,” Dr. Charles G. Durbin, 
Food and Drug Administration, Wash- 
ington. 

The event will start at 9 am. at 


NEW DOG FOOD—Here is the new 
bag design developed for Tuxedo Kib- 
Bits, a new product of Early & Daniel 
Co., Cincinnati. The new dog food 
will be marketed in 5 and 25 Ib. 
paper bags through the more than 
1,000 feed dealers handling the Tux- 
edo feeds line throughout the south- 
eastern U.S., and distribution through 
supermarkets and other outlets is 
anticipated. Special merchandising 
advantages are being offered during 
the introductory period. 


the new livestock research barn with 
a tour of cattle experiments. Reports 
on new Purdue research findings will 
follow the tour. 

Dr. Beeson will tell of an experi- 
ment on the addition of zinc bacitra- 
cin, lysine and methionine to urea 
supplements for fattening beef cat- 
tle. Research on the value of enzymes 
when fed with high and low moisture 
corn to fattening steers will be de- 
scribed by Dr. T. W. Perry. Studies 
of female hormone combinations for 
fattening heifers will be reported by 
Martin Stob. 

M. T. Mohler will report on the 
supplementation of corn silage, corn 
plant pellets, Atlas sorghum silage 
and hybrid grain sorghum silage in 
the wintering ration of beef steers. 
Donald Webb, Lynwood Farm, Car- 
mel, Ind., will outline research on 
hand feeding vs. self feeding and 
shelled corn vs. ground ear corn for 
fattening steers. 


the Hammer Division. 


LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW .. . Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Read B and Walnut Street + 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 
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INGREASE GAINS 


higher Dicaleium 


Phosphate levels 


FEEDING TRIALS PROVE BENEFITS 


Rations supplemented with higher dicalcium phosphate levels 
produced faster liveweight gains and more efficient feed utili- 
zation in a series of cattle feeding tests at State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. 


1OWA STATE! Tests conducted by lowa State College researchers 
indicate cattle receiving high dicalcium phosphate rations graded 
higher at slaughter and returned greater margins over feed costs. 
The lowa State report concludes . . . in some cases a higher level of 
total ration phosphorus, possibly as high as 0.3 percent, may well 
be needed. 


PURDUE? According to a study conducted by Purdue University re- 
searchers, raising the phosphorus level in a corn-soy ration from 0.30 
to 0.45 percent improved rate of gain 29% and feed efficiency 6.6% 
when fed to growing swine on ladino pasture. A further increase in 
phosphorus to 0.60% improved feed efficiency 5.7%, but failed to 
stimulate gains further. Several pigs on the corn-soy basal ration 
exhibited borderline phosphorus deficiency symptoms. 


SOUTH CAROLINAS An animal deficient in phosphorus from either 
hereditary genetic defects, or because of prior consumption of a low 
phosphorus ration may bloat, regardless of the level of nutrition in 
the feed crop. Therefore, a critical phosphorus deficiency in ruminants 
should be corrected through feeding of dicalcium phosphate or other 
mineral phosphates or by feeding high phosphorus concentrated 
feeds prior to being placed on luscious legume pastures. 


TEXAS In feeding trials on the King Ranch in Texas, cows fed sup- 
plemental phosphorus weaned 39% more calves, averaging 50 
pounds more weight per calf. In addition, feed lot operators in the 
Southwest have discovered that higher phosphorus levels result in 
faster gains. 


Coronet DIKAL is all biologically usable phosphorus, available 
to both plant (rumen bacterial micro-organisms) and animal 
life and highly palatable to both poultry and livestock. Coronet 
Granular DIKAL is easy to handle, flows freely, disperses even- 
ly and eliminates annoying dust. From Texas City, the only 
feed grade dicalcium production point west of the Mississippi 
River, you receive faster, more dependable service. 


1. Different Kinds and Amounts of Phosphorus in Fattening Cattle Rations— 
Agricultural Extension Service, A. H. Leaflet 209; Wise Burroughs, Arthur Raun, 
Edmund Cheng, C. C. Culbertson, Iowa State College. 

2. Phosphorus and Protein Levels ‘for Gore Swine on Legume Pasture 
—C. E. Jordan, J. H. Conrad, M. P. Plumlee; W. M. Beeson, A. H. 215, Purdue 
University. 

3. Relation of Phosphorus Deficiency to Acute Bloat in Ruminants—H. P. Cooper, 
69th Annual Report, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson, 
S. C., May, 1957. 

4. Methods of Supplying Phosphorus to Range Cattle in South Texas—Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 773; E. B. Reynolds, J. M. Jones, H. H. Jones, 
J. F. Fudge and R .J. Kleberg, Jr. 


Let us figure the cost of Coronet 
Granular DIKAL delivered to your plant 


DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issuc of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.90, Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; 
2.25 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
classified ad . . . each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word, To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged f 


or forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising ~ for 
insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


v 


FOR SALE—10x36 McGHEE DEHYDRA- 


tor, complete, Napoleon Alfalfa Mills, 
Napoleon, Ohlo. 

12%-TON TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION 
hopper scale, like new, 32 inch dial, Model 
2600. O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 

FOR SALE — 24x40 GRUENDLER HAM- 
mermill with direct connected 200 H.P. 
totally enclosed motor. Napoleon Alfalfa 
Mills, Napoleon, Ohio. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast tron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


24-IN. BELT DRIVE ATTRITION MILL. 
Two complete drives plus Leffel water 
wheels for grinding. Rockford Mill, Rock- 
ford, lowa. 

BULK FEED TRUCK—1952 DODGE WITH 
Bulkmaster bed, 7-ton capacity, in good 

Preble County Farm Bureau 

Ohio. 


condition 
Co-op., Eaton, 

FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


1958 CHEVROLET 2-TON TRUCK WITH 


lowa portable mill and mixer powered 
with GMC diesel, $6,500. Mooers Mfg. Co., 
Windom, Minn.; Phone TEmple 1-2644, 


DUPLEX HAM- 
with drive. 


FOR SALE — MODEL L 
mer mill, Like new. Complete 


Johnston's Elevator, 20 Redman Road, 
Milan, Mich 
ONE 17-TON DODGEN BULK BODY 
mounted on 1958 International, model 
AC-1¢ good rubber, low mileage, rea- 
onat Address Ad No. 6764, Feedstuffas, 
Minneay s 40, Minn 
FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 


truck scales; hammermilis; 


ardson scale; 

oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 


Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


SALE — SPROUT — ALDRON 335 CU. FT. 


mtal ribbon mixer. Type 304 stain- 

el dry material handling installa- 

including 1,800 cu. ft. weigh hop- 

pe ucket elevators, shake and screw 

conveyors, et Perry, 1403 N. 6th S8t., 
I leiphia 22, Pa. 

MODERN FEED MILL BEING DISMAN- 

tled- —eve rythin 1g to be sold at public auc- 

April 7 at 1:00 p.m. Mixers, hop- 

ers mill, crusher, conveyors, 

hellers, treaters, car loader, scales, 

ru s, office equipment, moisture tester 

ple Lisbon Feed Service, Lisbon, 


Ohio 


SPROUT-WALDRON PEL- 
coolers, 
Spreut- 
60 H.P. 
6-ton 


100 
let mill, complete with metor, 
pneu-vac air system; 60 H.P. 
Waldron pellet mill and cooler; 
heavy duty California pellet mill; 


ACE 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Oo., 


Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 

WANTED — USED TWO TON PELLET 
cooler. Griswold Milling Co., Griswold, 
lowa. 


WANTED—ONE (3-TON) NO. 548 
Eureka mixer, without motor. 0, 
Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY—GOoD CONDITION, 
reasonably priced hydraulic block press. 
P.O. Box 1, Stockyards Station, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

ONE USED RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC 
molasses feed scale with capacity of 6 to 
6 hundred weights per minute. Hayes & 
Stolz Ind. Mfg. Co., Oo. Box 11217, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


ONE USED RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC 
feed scale, belt fed for packing 50 and 
100 lb. bags of pellets, crumbles, mash, 
grain and %” range pellets. Hayes & 
Stolz Imi. Mfg. Co. P. O. Box 11217, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WORKING MANAGER FOR FEED MILL 
near Madison, Wis. Good opportunity, 
profit sharing basis. Contact G. Wagner, 
Box 128, Antioch, Ill. 


WANTED — NUTRITIONIST BY FEED 
manufacturer located in southwestern 
Minnesota, feed formulations, technical 
sales, research supervision with test farm. 
College and nutrition training desired. 
Excellent opportunity. Address Ad No. 
752, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FEED SALESMEN—HERE’S AN UNUSUAL 
opportunity for two _  direct-to-feeder 
salesmen. Nationally famous manufac- 
turer of top quality cattle and hog feeds 
offers liberal drawing account and ex- 
cellent commission arrangement. Send 
complete details of experience and other 
qualifications to Ad No. 6761, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED—SALESMAN FOR SOUTH CARO- 
lina. Sell complete line poultry and live- 
stock products. Best lines in business. Ex- 
cellent potential for man willing to work. 
Draw and commission. Send photo, ex- 
perience and references in first letter. 
Address Ad No. 6736, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
_Spolis 40, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


EXPERIENCE IN MANAGEMENT—SMALL 
feed manufacturer and hatchery—age 37, 
college background. Will relocate. Address 
Ad No. 6768, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


dling equipmert. 
1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, fil. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 
WANTED—TEXAS FEED MILL. RADIUS 
100 miles Ft. Worth. Lease—option to 
buy. P. O. Box 9217, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


NORTH TEXAS FEED MILL FOR SALE— 
Because of increasing demand for our 
products we must make plans to build a 
larger production facility. We are inter- 
ested in selling our present plant consist- 
ing of a feed mill, warehouses, office, and 
grain storage elevators. Located in north- 
east Texas. Please write to Ad No. 6765, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOK SALE—FEED MILL IN CENTRAL 
Wisconsin. Complete basic milling equip- 
ment, nearly all operated by water power. 
Water turbine generates up to about 
90 H.P. Grain storage capacity of more 
than 8,000 bu. Mill is in area of liversi- 
fied farming, principally dairying and hog 
raising. Reason for selling—retiring. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 5744, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn, 


Feed & Grain Mill—50°% Ret. 
Socrifice Sale! REDUCED $8,000. 11 yr. 
owner caggete 000 ann income 
11 yr. audit avail. 
EQUIPPED; inventory 

Good 14,000 bidg., . lot. _ 
pretit good biz! $36,000, Va down 


pg! REALTY, P.O. Box 815, Lake- 
Calif. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURER OF SPECIALTY 
feeds with national distribution needs 
man to supervise sales in rapidly growing 
prée-mix department. Prefer man 30 to 45. 
Should have degree in nutrition plus ex- 
perience selling and merchandising feeds. 
Considerable travel involved. Salary and 

Reply promptly to Albers 


8. Howes Eureka horizontal mixer, with expenses paid. 
silent chain drive and 40 H.P. motor. Milling Co., 1016 Central Street, Kansas 
Call or write J. BE. Hagen Mill Machin- City 5, Mo. Include resume, recent snap- 
ery, P. O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo.; shot and telephone number with first 
Phone 6-2197. reply. 

Me SALES DIRECTOR 

Feed and Grain Handling and 

To help develop 

Processing Equipment expertise Ger 


NEW & USED 


Seales, Hammermilis, Feed Mix Sewing 
Machines, 


authority. 

Remuneration equal to responsibill- 

ties. Address Ad No. 5740, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FILLS THE BILL 


For Timely, Useful 
Industry Information 


FEEDSTUFFS 


1959 Illinois Cattle 
Feeding Profits Cut 


URBANA, ILL.—High feeder cat- 
tle prices dropped 1959 feeding returns 
sharply below 1958 for Illinois farm- 
ers 

In the 21st annual feeder cattle 
report issued recently, Dr. A. G. 
Mueller, University of Illinois agri- 
cultural economist, reported that 
feeder cattle prices were $6.50-$9 
cewt. higher in the fall of 1958 than 
a year earlier. But when farmers sold 
their fat cattle they received only 
50¢-$1.50 more. 

As a result, the returns above feed 


costs on long-fed steer calves dropped 
from $52 to $17 a head. Long-fed 
yearling steer returns dropped from 
$43 to $22. Short-fed steers returned 
$26 a head above feed costs compared 
with about $50 the year before. 

Feeding returns on the long-fed 
systems were the lowest in the past 
five years, Dr. Mueller reported. The 
short-fed feeding programs were also 
lower than 1958, but above the five- 
year average. Short-fed cattle bene- 
fited from the higher prices during 
April and May. 

Feeding margins, the difference be- 
tween cost of gain and selling price, 
were the most favorable part of the 
1959 feeding picture. Farmers sold 
their cattle for $7-9 above feed costs. 
But much of this margin was offset 


by the loss between high prices paid 
for feeders and the selling cost of fat 
cattle, Dr. Mueller explained. 

The 1959 figures also predict slim 
profits, if any, from cattle marketed 
in 1960. Feeder prices were not much 
lower last fall than in 1958. Fat cat- 
tle prices are now $1-2 cwt. be- 
low last year. 


G.L.F. Research Grants 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc., granted more than 
$70,000 for research last year to the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell University. 

The money is being used on many 
plant and animal projects. 


Federation Set Up 
By Poultry Co-ops 


WASHINGTON—C. W. Paris, Cot- 
ton Producers Assn., Atlanta, Ga., 
has been elected president of the 
American Federation of Poultry Pro- 
ducer Assns. following formation of 
the new organization recently. 

Other officers elected were: W. H. 
Prigmore, Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, Inc., West Springfield, 
Mass., vice president, and A. E. Beall, 
Mississippi Federated Cooperatives, 
Jackson, Miss., secretary-treasurer. 
W. D. Moore, Jr., Southern States 
Cooperative, Inc., Richmond, Va., and 
Fred McLaughlin, Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Assn., Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 
will serve with these officers on the 
five-man executive committee. 

The organization was formed at a 
meeting of farmer cooperatives serv- 
ing poultry producers, including a 
number of cooperatives affiliated with 
the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives. Setting up the new or- 
ganization is an outgrowth of a five- 
month study of the poultry industry 
and poultry cooperatives conducted 
on behalf of a poultry industry study 
committee set up under a resolution 
adopted at the council’s 1959 meeting 
at New Orleans, La. 

Purposes of the new organization 
were outlined as: 

“(1) Collect and disseminate per- 
tinent information relating to the 
operation of cooperative business or- 
ganizations of poultry producers; 

“(2) Engage in as well as coordin- 
ate economic studies, new product 
research and other studies; 

“(3) Foster, by continuing cooper- 
ation and the exchange of informa- 
tion, the further improvement of 
poultry production and poultry prod- 
uct marketing, both domestic and 
foreign, so that the industry will be 
able to achieve greater economy and 
efficiency for the benefit of its pro- 
ducers; 

“(4) Provide a forum for discus- 
sion of mutual problems, and 

“(5) Give proper consideration and 
expression of opinion upon questions 
affecting the industry and the finan- 
cial, commercial and industrial inter- 
ests of the country, including advis- 
ing, consulting and representing, at 
various government levels, the inter- 
ests of poultry producers and their 
cooperatives.” 

Membership will be open to agri- 
cultural cooperatives, as defined in 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1929, as amended, and active in the 
poultry industry. 


Provico Feeds Names 


Research Director 


BOTKINS, OHIO—Appointment of 
Ramon (Ray) E. Fry as director of 
nutrition and research for Provico 
Feeds & Concen- 
trates, feed divi- 
sion of the Botkins 
Grain & Feed Co., 
has been an- 
nounced by W. W. 
Loy, general man- 
ager of the firm. 

Mr. Fry joined 
the Botkins firm 
after spending two 
years in the re- 
search division of 
a major feed com- 
pany in Alabama. His background 
consists of a bachelor of science de- 
gree from Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity with a major in poultry science. 
He received his master of science 
degree in nutrition from Washington 
State University. Mr. Fry also spent 
one semester at Texas A&M College, 
where he was majoring in biochem- 
istry and nutrition. 

Mr. Fry will be responsible for 
Provico feed formulation, plus re- 
search on Provico’s research farm, as 
well as evaluating field research. He 
will also supervise the company’s 
chemical control laboratory. 


Ramon E, Fry 
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MINNESOTA LINSEED PLANT—This is the Minnesota Linseed Oil Co.’s 
plant at Fridley, a Minneapolis suburb. The plant has 2', million bushels of 
oilseed storage and 3 million gallons of oil storage capacity. 


Firm’s 90 Years Tell 
Story of Advances 


In Oilseed Industry 


MINNEAPOLIS—The growth of a 
90-year-old oilseed processing firm, 
known as the first and oldest in the 
Northwest, exemplifies the gradual, 
yet revolutionary, technological ad- 
vances that have come about in the 
oilseed industry. 

Today, as the Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Co. observes its 90th anniversary, 
the firm’s modern oil mill at Fridley 
north of here turns out 500 gallons 
of linseed oil every 12 minutes and 
supplies 500 tons of high protein lin- 
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seed meal per day. In 1870, the same 
company’s three hydraulic presses 
could produce only 4 tons of oilcake 
per day and only 500 gal. of rather 
dark linseed oil. But that output was 
good by the oilseed processing stand- 
ards of 90 years ago. 

At one time—in the late 1870’s— 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. had to de- 
pend on as fickle a thing as the wind. 
A conglomeration of hexagonal reels 
and screens was assembled to clean 
flaxseed. The big “machine” was 
placed beside two windows so that the 
chaff and dust associated with its 
operation would be blown away. But, 
on still days, the intense dust that 
accumulated brought production to a 
blinding, choking halt. 

When the company was still receiv- 
ing flax in ox-drawn Red River carts, 
flax was treated in a manner first 
described 700 years ago by a monk 
named Theophilus. The seeds were 
crushed with millstones, heated with 
water in open kettles, placed in 
coarse burlap sacks and pressed with 
hydraulic presses. 

Years later the millstones were re- 
placed with burr mills from France, 
and ultimately modern steel rollers 
took over the job of seed crushing. 
Hydraulic presses were made obso- 
lete by screw type presses called ex- 
pellers. Then, in 1948, Minnesota Lin- 
seed built the industry’s first solvent 
process linseed oil mill at Fridley, 
Minn. 

The Fridley mill, complete with 
2% million bushels of oilseed storage, 
and 3 million gallons of oil storage 
capacity, operates around the clock. 
Production is switched from flaxseed 
to soybean processing in eight hours 
as the market dictates. 

Now entering the final decade of 
its first century in business, Minne- 
sota Linseed Oil Co., under the direc- 
tion of E. H. Russell, president, con- 
tinues to look for new oilseed prod- 
ucts and markets. 


Cotton Bag | Sewing 
Contest Is Announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN.— Two Ameri- 
can housewives will bag Hollywood 
vacations with feed and flour sack 
sewing this year. 

Trips to filmland are the top prizes 
being offered in the 1960 National 
Cotton Bag Sewing Contest, spon- 
sored by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil and the Textile Bag Manufactur- 
ers Assn. Local awards, including 
cash prizes and portable sewing ma- 
chines, also will be given at each of 
50 major state and regional fairs. 

Contestants may submit entries in 
eight entry classifications that range 
from toys to apparel. With the ex- 
ception of minor trimmings, all items 
must be sewn from the cotton con- 
tainers used to package feed, flour, 
seed and other commodities for the 
farm and home. 

Judges will select the National Cot- 


ton Bag Sewing Queen and her run- 
ner-up at finals in Memphis, Tenn., 
Nov. 3, and the two winners will be 
given expense-paid vacations in Los 
Angeles and Hollywood. Along with 
a third-prize winner of $200, they al- 
so will share in prizes that include 
valuable kitchen appliances, cooking 
utensils and sewing accessories. 

The contest, now in its eighth year, 
is part of a program designed to di- 
rect the attention of consumers to 
the sewing value of print and plain 
sacks. Last year’s competition drew 
more than 10,000 separate entries 
from seamstresses in 33 states. 


Codes to Prevent Dust 
Explosions Are Revised 


NEW YORK—Seven American 
Standard Codes for the prevention 
of dust explosions in handling grains 
and foodstuffs have been revised by 
the National Fire Protection Assn. 
and approved by the American 
Standards Assn. 

In the feed and grain field, the 
new publications are American 
Standard Code for the Prevention of 
Dust Explosions in Flour and Feed 
Mills, Z12.3-1959, 50¢; American 
Standard Code for the Prevention of 
Dust Explosions in Terminal Grain 
Elevators, Z12.4-1959, 50¢, and Amer- 
ican Standard Code for the Preven- 
tion of Dust Ignitions in Country 
Grain Elevators, Z12.13-1959, 40¢. 

American Standards Assn. is the 
national clearinghouse and coordinat- 
ing body for standardization. It is 
a federation of 122 national trade as- 
sociations, professional societies and 
consumer groups, with some 2,000 
company members. 

These new publications are avail- 
able from the American Standards 
Assn., Dept. PR128, 10 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y., or from the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Assn., 60 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Egg Producer Charter 


MONTPELIER, VT.—The New 
England Egg Producers Assn., Inc., 
a new non-profit organization, has 
been granted a charter by Howard 
E. Armstrong, secretary of state. 

The association will “provide the 
medium for a united New England- 
wide attack on marketing and other 
problems of egg producers.” 

Incorporators are Edward T. Crane 
and Arthur Dahlberg, St. Johnsbury; 
Norris A. Elliot, Lyndon Center; 
Charles F. Shelnut, Somerville, 
Mass., and Norman Walker, New 
Braintree, Mass. 
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Beef Cattle Day Set 
At Washington State 


PULLMAN, WASH. — Results ob- 
tained from experiments in the cat- 
tle feeding laboratory will be report- 
ed April 29 at the sixth annual Wash- 
ington State University Beef Cattle 
Day at the university. 

The program is designed to ac- 
quaint cattlemen with recent findings 
in beef cattle breeding, feeding, mar- 
keting and meat quality. 


Fred Dressler, president of the 
American Cattlemans Assn., will be 
a guest speaker, talking on “New 


Horizons in Beef Cattle Production.” 
Registration will begin at 9 a.m. with 
the program beginning at 10 a.m. 
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DEPENDABILITY* 


*a mark of Central Soya 


A safety patrol boy is chosen for his sense of responsibility. He’s on 


the job rain or shine. 


Reliable products, delivered when and where they’re needed, 


2X5" have made DEPENDABILITY an important characteristic of 
Central Soya. 
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GRAIN CREDIT 


(Continued from page 7) 


“(d) It is of extreme importance 
that credit information between 
members of the grain and feed in- 
gredients trade be exchanged through 
an impartial agency. The California 
Credit Managers Assn. appears to be 
the most suitable organization.” 

Next Meeting Set 


The next meeting of the committee 
will be held on April 11 at 10 am. 
in the directors’ room of the San 
Francisco Grain Exchange. 

The grain credit committee was 
appointed by an over-flow crowd at 
a meeting of the grain trade Feb. 
26, when the whole question of the 
abuse of credits in the California 
industry was aired. 

At that time, it was noted that the 
margin of profit in the wholesale 
grain and feed ingredients business 
does not permit payment terms oth- 
er than “cash against invoice,” or at 
best, “cash against delivery.” 

In some cases, extending credit 
has induced the customer to over- 
extend his credit, in turn bringing 
about substantial losses, it was noted. 

The small margin of profit makes 
it imperative for the wholesaler to 
turn over his money twice a month, 
and while payment of interest on 
over-due accounts is imperative, it 
is not the answer to the problem, it 
was pointed out. Customers who need 
credit, the industry feels, should seek 
it through proper channels. 

As far as can be determined, Cali- 
fornia is the only state that extends 
— in the grain wholesale indus- 


SURVEY 


(Continued from page 1) 


committee’s work is co-sponsored by 
AFMA, American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, National Turkey Fed- 
eration and Poultry & Egg National 
Board. 


Details of the committee report, by 
section, follow: 


BROILERS—The U.S. farm price 
of broilers is expected to average 16- 
17¢ during the April-June quarter. 
Marketings will be about 3% smaller 
than in 1959. 

The price outlook for the last half 
of 1960 is uncertain. If weekly chick 
placements do not exceed a peak of 
36-37 million in April, and if they 
then follow last year’s pattern of sea- 
sonal decline, July-December prices 
could average higher than last year’s 
15.8¢ average for that period. Any 
extended period with placements 
higher than those of 1959 will mean 
sharply lower prices during the sum- 
mer and early fall. 

Severe weather has prevailed in 
much of the country and especially in 
the Southeast during recent weeks. 
However, no material reduction in 
broiler marketings is expected to re- 
sult from these weather conditions. 
There are indications that credit re- 
strictions and an increasing aware- 
ness of the relationship between 
market supplies and prices are more 
likely to retard increases in place- 
ments in the months ahead. 


EGGS—U:S. farm egg prices will 
average above the same period of 
1959 during the remainder of 1960. 

April-June farm prices likely will 
average 31-32¢ as contrasted to last 
year’s 26¢. In July-September prices 
will be about 33-34¢ and in October 
to December 36-37¢ compared to the 
average of 31¢ for the last six months 
of 1959. 

Egg production is expected to be 
under a year earlier in each of the 
remaining months of 1960. The num- 
ber of layers on farms on March 1 
was 3% below a year earlier. Signifi- 
cantly fewer pullets will be coming 
into production during each of the 
next six months than during the same 
months of 1959. The May and June 


hatch is likely to be above a year 
earlier. This will result in greater 
additions to the laying flock in No- 
vember and December than in 1959. 
This increase is not likely to be large 
enough to bring the laying flock up 
to a year earlier levels by Jan. 1, 
1961. 

The delicate balance between 
“enough” and “too much” is difficult 
to achieve. The hatch to date indi- 
cates the cut back is being overdone. 
If the April-June hatch does not ex- 
ceed a year earlier by 10-12%, egg 
prices in late 1960 and early 1961 are 
likely to reach a level which will 
cause an overexpansion of egg pro- 
duction in late 1961 and early 1962 
and low egg prices like those of 
April-June, 1959. 


TURKEYS—tTurkey tonnage mar- 
keted during the major holiday sea- 
son is expected to be at least 8% 
larger than a year earlier. The first 
quarter hatch of heavy breed turkeys 
was about 26% above last year. If 
the April-June heavy breed hatch 
exceeds a year earlier, holiday turkey 
supplies will be more than 8% above 
1959. 

U.S. farm prices during the Sep- 
tember-December period will average 
1-2¢ below the 23-24¢ received dur- 
ing most of the same period in 1959. 
This decline will occur in spite of the 
expectation that demand during that 
period will be unchanged to slightly 
stronger than last year. Consumer in- 
come will be unchanged to moderate- 
ly improved. In addition, prices of 
competing pork products will be 
higher. Feed costs for the present 
turkey crop will be lower than in 
1959. This will not offset increases in 
poult prices and expected decreases 
in market prices for turkeys. 

Prices for light breed turkeys will 
remain well above last year through 
the third quarter. Hatching of light 
breed poults during January-March 
was about 52% less than in the same 
quarter of 1959. Storage holdings are 
currently the lowest for this time of 
year since 1956 and will remain below 
last year until the beginning of the 
fall season. 

It might appear that breeder hen 
and hatching egg supplies will re- 
strict the expansion of turkey pro- 
duction. However, the sharp increase 
in the first quarter hatch of heavy 
poults has occurred in spite of a 3% 
reduction in the number of heavy 
breeder hens reported in January. 
Apparently, there is considerable 
flexibility in the number of hatching 
eggs which can be obtained from each 
hen—depending upon hatching egg 
and poult prices. 


ADDITIVE BILL 


(Continued from page 1) 


ment with the basic objectives of 
the legislation but opposed the phi- 
losophy which denies the use of 
scientific judgment. He emphasized 
that practically every industry, re- 
lated in any way to chemistry and 
human living processes, could be 
seriously impaired if the Delaney 
clause is not modified in the pending 
color additives bill and in the food 
additives amendment. 


Change Being Sought 

“The change we are seeking is to 
return to FDA the power to exercise 
scientific judgment in determining 
which food and color additives are 
safe when used under conditions rea- 
sonably related to their intended 
use,” the AFMA official explained. 
“This is the system under which FDA 
operated so successfully until 1958. 
It insured the safety of our food sup- 
ply and permitted the evaluation and 
use of scientific research vital to im- 
proving the quality and abundance 
of our foods. Scientific research wil! 
be curtailed drastically unless proper 
action is taken by Congress.” 

AFM<A said it is imperative that feed 
men take steps to inform members 
of Congress that the basic issues and 
principles involved in the color ad- 
ditives legislation are neither in the 


best interest of the industry nor the 
general economy. 


Color Bill 

Why is the color additives bill im- 
portant to the feed industry? Here, 
as explained by AFMA, is some of 
the background: 

The Delaney clause is part of a 
color additives bill (H.R. 7624) now 
under consideration in the House. 
The Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee is currently hold- 
ing hearings on the bill. Also being 
considered is a Senate bill (S. 2197) 
which was approved by the Senate in 
1959. It is similar to the House bill 
except that it does not contain the 
Delaney clause. It is the AFMA’s 
opinion that it is of the “greatest im- 
portance that the Senate’s more rea- 
listic attitude should prevail when 
Congress ultimately enacts a color 
additives law.” 

AFMA points out: 

1. If the Delaney amendment in its 
present form is included in the color 
additives bill, it may be difficult, if 
not impossible, to have this clause 
removed or modified in the already 
enacted food additives amendment. 
Or, putting it another way, modifi- 
cation of the clause to permit use of 
scientific judgment in use of color 
additives will open the way to modi- 
fication of the same clause as in- 
cluded in the food additives amend- 
ment. 

2. The present definition of a color 
additive is broad and all-inclusive. 
While substances are not generally 
added to feeds to give color, many do 
change color and could be brought 
under color additives legislation. “We 
believe,” said AFMA, “that it is most 
important to clearly separate the 
color additives amendment from the 
food additives amendment. We be- 
lieve that substances cleared under 
the food additives law should not 
have to be cleared under a color 
law.” 

What Is Asked 

This is what is being sought and 
should be called to the attention of 
congressmen: (1) A return to FDA 
of the full right to exercise scien- 
tific judgment in determining which 
food and color additives are safe 
when used under conditions reason- 
ably related to their intended use. 
(2) All feed ingredients ingested by 
livestock and poultry should be sub- 
ject to review and clearance under 
the food additives amendment, not 
under both the color additives and 
food additives amendments. 

How should the Delaney clause be 
changed? AFMA said addition of the 
words in bold face would allow scien- 
tific judgment by FDA and make the 
clause read: “A color additive shall 
be deemed unsafe .. . if the additive 
is found in amounts and under con- 
ditions reasonably related to the in- 
tended use to induce cancer when 
ingested by man or animal.” The ad- 
dition of this clause still protects the 
public against cancer but permits 
scientific judgment in evaluating new 
additives. 

AFMA reminded feed men that all 
interested parties now have an op- 
portunity to express themselves on 
the Delaney clause issue as it re- 
lates to color additives legislation. 
This opportunity was not generally 
available to the industry when the 
clause was incorporated in the food 
additives amendment. It was present- 
ed on the floor at the last moment 
and in the dying days of the 85th 
Congress in 1958. 


WHAT TO DO 


(Continued from page 1) 


ing a color additives bill which in- 
cludes the Delaney clause. (Explained 
in accompanying story.) 

One suggestion, made this week by 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., is that feed men phone at 
least one member of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee—then follow up the phone call 
with a letter to the same individual, 
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with carbon copies to the feed man’s 
own Senator and Representative. 

“Do it now,” the Midwest bulletin 
urged. “The Delaney amendment was 
passed by men who did not have a 
thorough understanding of the prob- 
lems involved; it is up to you to see 
that the men who have the say in 
retaining or altering that amendment 
do understand these problems. Where 
you will stand in the years to come 
may depend on it. They must under- 
stand your position and appreciate 
the importance of this legislation to 
you, to your industry and to the mil- 
lions of Americans who depend upon 
you and your associates for meat, 
milk and eggs.” 

Members of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
are: Democrats—Oren Harris (Ark.) 
(chairman), John Bell Williams 
(Miss.), Peter F. Mack, Jr. (TIL), 
Kenneth A. Roberts (Ala.), Morgan 
A. Moulder (Mo.), Harley O. Stag- 
gers (W. Va.), Walter Rogers 
(Texas), Samuel N. Friedel (Md.), 
John James Flynt, Jr. (Ga.), Torbert 
M. Macdonald (Mass.), George M. 
Rhodes (Pa.), John Jarman (Okla.), 
Leo W. O’Brien (N.Y.), James E. 
Moss (Cal.), John D. Dingell (Mich.), 
Joe M. Kilgore (Texas), Paul G. 
Rogers (Fla.), Robert W. Hemphill 
(S.C.), Dan Rostenkowski (IIL), 
Lawrence Brock (Neb.), James C. 
Healey (N.Y.). 

Republicans — John B. Bennett 
(Mich.), William L. Springer (IIL), 
Paul F. Schenck (Ohio), Steven B. 
Derounian (N.Y.), J. Arthur Younger 
(Cal.), William H. Avery (Kansas), 
Harold R. Collier (Ill), Milton W. 
Glenn (N.J.), Samuel L. Devine 
(Ohio), Ancher Nelsen (Minn.), 
Hastings Keith (Mass.). 

Also important to contact are the 
Senate and House leadership for the 
two parties, members of the House 
and Senate Agriculture Committees, 
and the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee (which has legis- 
lative jurisdiction on the issue in the 
Senate). 

The AFMA said here's how you 
address a congressman (example): 
The Honorable Sam Rayburn, House 
of Representatives, Washington 25, 
D.C.—Dear Mr. Rayburn, or My 
Dear Congressman. 


Central Soya Second 
Quarter Profits Down 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Second 
quarter profits of $735,215, after pro- 
vision for federal and state taxes, 
have been reported by Central Soya 
Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, on sales of 
$63,503,759 for the three-month peri- 
od ended Feb. 29. 

This compares with net profits of 
$848,390 and sales of $64,325,017 for 
the first quarter. 

Net sales for the six-month period 
were $127,828,776, compared with 
$133,188,862 for the same 1959 period. 
Net profits for this period, after pro- 
vision for income taxes, were $1,583,- 
605, compared with $3,178,871 a year 


ago. 

Net profit per share for the three- 
month period just completed was 27¢, 
compared with 3l¢ in the previous 
quarter (based on the 2,734,846 
shares outstanding on Feb. 29), and 
with 6l¢ per share for the quarter 
ended Feb. 28, 1959. 

Company officials said the finan- 
cia] statement reflects a continuation 
of market conditions that have pre- 
vailed throughout the industry during 
the past 9-12 months. It now appears 
that the situation in the industry will 
show improvement in the next few 


months, they said. 


FEEDING FIRM INCORPORATED 

LOVELAND, COLO.—Hale Farms, 
Inc., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion, listing $49,000 capitalization to 
carry on and conduct a general farm- 
ing, ranching and cattle feeding busi- 
ness. Incorporators-directors are 
Harold C., Floyd C. and Mildred D. 
Hale. 
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108—FEEDSTUFFS, March 26, 1960 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


hed 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 400 
D, 3,000 A 21%¢ ib.; 300 BD, 3,000 A 21¢; 
300 BD, 2,250 A 19%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 

300 D, 750 A 16¢; 75 D, 750 A 16%¢ 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 2,250 A, 300 D 22¢ Ib., f.0.b. 
Denver 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oll, with 
10,000 unite vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.L, packed 
in 566-gal drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums 
included 


New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,£00 A, 300 D 16¢ Ib.; 2,260 
A, 300 D 17%¢ Ib 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,260 
18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
760 A 16¢ ib. 


ALFALFA MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend weak- 
er; supply more plentiful; dehydrated meal, 
17% protein, 100,000 A $52@54; dehydrated 
pellet meal, 17° protein, 100,000 A $54@ 
Se; suncured meal, 15% protein $50@61; 
funcured crumbles, 15% protein $52@563. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply steady; de 
hydrated, 17%, pellets $69; suncured, !3% 


$47. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17° dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $63@64. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% protein, 100,000 vita- 


min A $64@65 bulk, 867@68 sacked. 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% pro- 


tein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A 
59.50 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; trend un- 
settled; suprly fair; 17% dehydrated $63. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; suncured, 15% $45: de- 
hydrated $68 40 

St. Louis: Demand good: trend steady; 
upply tieht uncured, 13 fine, sacked 
$16 dehydrated 17% 100,000 A_ pellets, 
der nd o trend steady, supply ample, 
bulk $57 
Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 17 lehy ted, 190,000 A units, 
bulk pellets $53 icked meal $58, Omaha. 
1; supply suffi- 


Ft. Worth: Demand goo 
t on dehydrated, limited on suncured: 
190,000 A $63.60 
suncured, 13%, 
o 1 $46@48 truck; 15% fine 
50; with 2% fat added $52, 


ted, 17 
truck; 


Market unchanged, but 
stronger tone noted because of certainty 


that new crop will be late this year; 17% 
100,000 units vitamin A _ re- 


ground pellets $57; ofled reground pellets 
$59 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample dehydrated $54, sacked meal; 

bulk pellets 

Chicage: Demand good trend firm to 
higher; supply ample; 17% protein dehy- 
drated, with 100,000 units vitamin A $57.50 
M@58.50; 14 protein suncured $41.50@44 

Kansas City: Demand slow: trend steady; 
dequate; 17 dehydrated alfalfa, 
guaranteed 100,000 A on arrival, pellets 
s51¢ bu reground pellets 53 bulk: 
18 le) 1 alfalfa. gmuaranteed 125,000 
A on rrival, reground peliets $56 bulk: 
AI det Irated alfalfa ruaranteed 150,000 
A on r il reground pellets $63: sun- 
cured ilfalfa der nd low supplies am- 
ple 13 pelleta $35@35.50 bulk No. 1 
$39@40, No. 2 \-in. $37.50 sacked 

Buffalo: Demand fatr to poor: trend 
steady upP $72, sacked, Boston. 

Seattle: I tir; trend steady; sup- 
ply good 15 protein suncured $50, de- 
livered truck load sacked; 136,000 A unit 
dehydrated $73 ‘delivered truck loads, 
sacked 

ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
upply adequate 5% @6¢ tb.. tank cars 

Boston: Demand and supply good; tallow 
6\%¢ Ib.. vellow grease 5%¢ Ib 

Ft. Wortk: Demand good: supply limited; 
prime tallow, tank cars 6@6%¢ Ib.: druma 
8% @s%e Ib fob. north Texas packing 
plants with returnable drums 

Ogden: Supply good: $5.75 ecwt. 

Louisville: Demand fatr trend steady; 
supply rood bleachable white Th.; 
white tallow 6\4¢ It yellow grease 5%¢ Ib.; 
all 

San Francisco: Demand fair: supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 6\4¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
5%¢ Ib 

St. Paul: Feed demand good: supply am- 
ple; market steady at 5\%¢ Ib., f.0.b. pro- 
plant 

Chicago: Pemand rood trend higher: 
supply fair bleachable fancy tallow $6 
cwt yellow grease $5.50 cwt., tank, truck 
or cariots 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply ample prime stabilized tallow 4% 
ib 


Atlanta: Demand rood trend strong: 
eupply Hmited; 54% ¢ Ib., f.0.b. Georgia and 
Alabama producing plants. 


BARLEY FEED 

Ogden: Supply ample; rolled $43@44; 
whole barley $38 @39. 
Demand spotty; supply ample; 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed: supply adequate; standard rolled 
$2.90 cwt., standard ground $2.90 cwt., both 
sacked 

Portland: Demand good: supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $53, ground $61. 

New Orleans: Demand siow; trend un- 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bulk. for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average tradiug values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


changed; supply adequate; §50@51, sacked. 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
46 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $60, ground $59. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend slow; sup- 
ply good; rolled §2 cwt. 

Baltimore: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; $47.50, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $37, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $45, truck lots. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 
carlots; 80 granular $31.50; less than carlots 
$40; 200 mesh fine $31; less than carlots 
$40. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend slow; sup- 
ply ample; $21, f.o.b. Denver. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; f.o.b. "Vyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50; fine granular, 80-100 mesh $13.75; 
powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.o.b. Belle 
Fourche, 8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots, 80 
granular $13.50 met; 200 mesh, fine $13.25, 
net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply reasonable; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 

Ogden: Supply average; $90 ton in 100 
Ib. bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $112. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply tight; $6.50 a unit of ammonia, 
sacked 

Omaha: Demand strong; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 80% $105, sacked, Omaha. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$6 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply light; 100 Ib. sacks, 80% protein 
$125. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; imported $82, 
20 ton lots, sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $105. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $99. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $90@95, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; $110, sacked, Cincinnati. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend stronger; 
supply light: $90@100, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ex- 
tremely light; $100, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, 
local manufacture; imported $95, sacked, 
delivered Ft. Worth, April delivery. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample; $75, sacked 
Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply limited; $105, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; 100 Ib. sacks $102.50. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $109, Denver. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $92, ex-dock, sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $39. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $43. 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $46.50, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; $48@49, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand better; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $50.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $49. 

Boston: Demand active; copety adequate; 
26% $47; 22%, sacked $48@49. 

San Francisco: Demand fair: supply am- 
ple; $54, sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; $36 bulk, $44 sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm to 
stronger; supply ample; 26% protein $35 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $46.50, on. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
suppiy good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 8%¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 


Los “Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 6 ton 
lots; 11¢ Ib., 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots; all sacked. 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply ge. :; 
10¢ sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10%@12\%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib. ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots. 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 8¢ Ib., f.0.b. Golden, Colo. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.35 cwt. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 

Pittsburgh: Cariots lv¢ Iib.; 5-ton lots 
ll¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 56-ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt., drums. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
3.95¢ Ib. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$4.25 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $4.20@4.25 cwt., 
sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply nil; $4.25 cwt., including paper 
drums, 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. 
lots; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots; both in barrels. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40 cwt., 100 Ib, 
drum. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 

Lime Crest, NJ. Crystals $11.50, flour 
$5.50. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand dull; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 
ton cars; meal $11.15, 20 ton cars; both 
sacked 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$12.25, 100 Ib, bags $11.50; bulk, boxcar 
$10; bulk, hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 


CHARCOAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend ur- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots; both sacked. 

Boston: Demand poor; 
$105 @110. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $3.50@3.75 cwt., barrels. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 


COCONUT MEAL 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $79.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; copra cake $73 
@7A4. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; solvent $69.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $86, delivered truck, sacked. 


COD LIVER OTL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand steady; supply ample; 
300 D, 3,000 A 22¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 20%¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply satisfactory; 1,500 A, 300 D 16%¢ 
Ib.; 3,000 A, 300 D 20¢ Ib. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 
fair; 60% solids $42.50@45, f.o.b. 
ulf. 
Les Angeles: Demand better; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 2%¢ 
Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 


Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; dried $132, Denver. 
CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 


Minneapolis: Feed $43.60, meal $64.60, 


supply spotty; 


Atlanta: Feed $47, meal $68. 
Birmingham: Feed $45.60, meal $66.60. 
Boston: Feed $48.50, meal $69.50. 
Chicago: Feed $37, meal $58. 
Cleveland: Feed $44.90, meal $65.90. 
Denver: Feed $47.20, meal $68.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $45.70, meal $66.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $42.20, meal $63.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $37, meal $58. 
Louisville: Feed $43.60, meal $64.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $46.90, meal $67.90. 
New York: Feed $48.10, meal $69.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $47.50, meal $68.50. 


CORN OF“ MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $43. 
isville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $55.45, sacked. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $74. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


73. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings suffi- 
cient except light on hulls; 41% old proc- 
ess $65, f.0.b. mills Ft. Worth; carlots 
solvent, 2% fat added $59.50, delivered Ft. 
Worth, March-April; pellets $2 additional; 
hulls oes. April delivery. 

Leos Demand slow; trend un- 
supply adequate; $71@72. 

Ogden: Supply ample; 41% $70@72. 

St. Leuis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; solvent $60. 50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $63. 

Tauisville: Demand slow; trend stronger; 
supply normal; new or ola process $66.50, 


cked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
settled; supply light; $70. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $65@65.50 bulk, $68.50 
@69 sacked. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 41% old process $71, sack 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; prime 41% protein, old 
process $58; new process, 41% solvent $56.50. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 41% solvent $65.70, delivered 
Omaha. 


trend wun- 


San F ii D d good; supply 
tight; 41% $69, 44% $74. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% $60, South Carolina, 
North Carolina and Georgia; $58, Alabama; 
$56.50, Mississippi and Tennessee producing 
mills. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply moderate; Memphis: hydraulic $58.50, 
solvent $58. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; no 
supply until April; 2% $63.40, Denver. 

Kansas City: Demand slower; trend 
steady; supply ample; 41% old process 
$57.50@58; 41% solvent process $56@56.50, 
Memphis. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $77.50, sacked, Boston. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 41% expeller process $82, 
delivered truck lots, 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: $48 sacked, $46 bulk, f.o.b. 
New Orleans, Jacksonville or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $71.35, 
bulk. 

. Fla.: Mintmum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carioad $66.25. sacked, 
100-1b. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck- 
load $67, sacked, In 100-Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
-14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 
per unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $3 leas tn bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03; f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, boxcar/ 
hopper car; $97.64, bagged in carloads or 
truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than car- 
load; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, per 
net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices: for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants; California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15: 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more. 

mbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%: car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked, in 100 
oes multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
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Denver: Demand fair; trend slow; 
ply ample; $93.50, f.0.b. Denver. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $112. 

Cincinnati: 18%% $92.15, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


sup- 


phosphorus 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
Settled; supply light; $55.50. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; bourbon: light $54@55, dark 
$55@56, solubles $77, all sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $52.50, truck. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply good; light 
$53, dark $54. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 
alo: Demand fair; 


supply am- 


trend steady to 


lower; supply good; $54, Boston. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
Ply limited; $69, delivered truck lots, 
sacked. 
DRIED BEET PULP 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply limited; plain $52, molasses $56, 
both Chicago. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $54@55, sack 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $47.40@48.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 50 Ib. papers $54, 30-day shipment, 
delivered Ft. Worth. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $56.40. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $55, 
sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $41@4 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $42.80. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 


steady; $55, sacked, Boston. 

Atlanta: Demand nil; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $58, sacked, delivered. 

Denver: Demand excellent; trend very 
strong; supply nil; $32.50, bulk; $34.50 pel- 
lets; both f.o.b. Colorado factories 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $52, delivered carlots, sacked. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Ogden: Supply good; $17.25 cwt. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply limited; $13.75 cwt. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $13@13.50 cwt., sacked 

Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 13\%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply short; 
14¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; 12%¢ Ib., sacked. . 
Demand good; trend steady; 
medium acid $11.75@12 ewt., 
sacked. 
trend 


supply am- 


supply fair; 
sweet cream $11.75@12 cwt., 

Buffalo: Demand good; 
supply limited; $13.75 cwt. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; $35, 
sacked, f.o.b. Florida. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply normal; $32.50@35, f.o.b. Florida. 


steady; 


Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; orange pulp $40, 
lemon pulp $38. 

San Mcisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $49, sacked. 
ffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply fair; $33, sacked, f.o.b. Florida points. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $32.50@35; meal $25 @27.50, 
Florida producing plants. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Les les: Demand fair; trend un- 
chariged; 15¢ Ib., less than ton lots; 14%¢ 
Ib., ton lots; both sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply limited; $14 ecwt. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $15.15, 100-Ib. 
drum. 

Boston: Demand active; supply light; 
13¢ Ib. 

Portland: 


Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13@14¢ Ib., sacked. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$13 cwt. 


New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply ample; $13@13.50 cwt., 
sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies light; 


market steady at $13.50@13.75 ewt., sacked. 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spray $13.85 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand good; trend unchanged; 
$11.75@12 cwt., sacked 


DRIED WHEY 

Ogden: Supply good; $7 cwt., sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $6, sacked, de- 
livered Ft. Worth: $6.25 ton lots, f.0.b. 
warehouse Ft.- Worth. 

Portiand: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $5 cwt. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
5%¢ Ib 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $6 cwt., sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.50 cwt. 

Wichita: Demand light; 
$6.50 cwt., sacked 


supply fair; 


supply ample; 


supply ample; 


Leos Angeles: Demand dull; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $5.93 cwt., car- 
loads; $6.23 cwt., Lel; both sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair to good; sup- 
ply ample: trend steady, but weaker un- 
dertone evident; $5.35@5.45. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $6.50 cwt. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.50 cwt., producers’ points. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $6.40 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 

t Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; $5.75@6 cwt., sacked. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Boston: Demand slow; supply tight; $80, 
sacked, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Les Angeles: Demand siow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $1 a unit of 
protein, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ex- 
85% -87% protein $80, 


tremely scarce; 


sacked, f.o.b. trucks north Texas plants. 
supply 


Md.: Demand spotty; 
adequate; $80, f.0.b. 


Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; $79, f.0.b. Georgia and Ala- 
bama producing plants. 


FISH MEAL 
: Supply good; $1.70 a unit, f.0.b. 
Coast; 65% $115@117. 

Louisville: Lemand slow; 
suppiy light; $145, sacked. 

Cmeinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $145. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply ample; menhaden, 60% $105@110, 
sacked, f.o.b. Guif; scrap $101@106, sacked, 
f.o.b. Gulf. 

Bosten: Demand and supply good; $117, 
sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; 


trend steady; 


trend steady; 


supply suffi- 


cient; sacked, 65% protein Peruvian $107; 
60% protein menhaden $108, delivered Ft. 
Worth 


Milwaukee: Demand and suppiy fair; 
trend unchanged; 60% $140, sacked, Chi- 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak; 


supply light; lecal production, 60% protein 
$1.60 a unit, sacked, 
Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $1.60 a unit. 
San brancisco: Demand siow; supply am- 
ple; $1.65 a unit protein, sacked. 
Fairly steady market, gen- 
but easier trend noted in 70% her- 
Guif menhaden $123@127, sacked, 
lots; 70% herring $1.66 a unit pro- 
f.o.b. West Coast; 60% blended $128 
sacked, delivered, Minneapolis. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; 60% protein menhaden $120 
bulk, $125 sacked. 


New York: Demand good; trend strong- 


er; supply satisfactory; 60% menhaden 
meal $108@110, sacked, f.0.b. shipping 
points. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $1.75 a unit of protein, f.0.b. 
West Coast. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% menhaden $105 @110, 
f.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $1.70 a unit protein, delivered 
truck lots, sacked (Canadian production). 

Omaha: Demand good; trend improving; 
supply plentiful; 60% menhaden $120, f.0.b. 
Omaha. 

HAY 


Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $37@338. 
Wichita: Demand heavy; supply insuffi- 
cient for alfalfa, very scarce for prairie; 
prairie $30@32; alfalfa $32@34, baled. 

Louisville: Demand better; trend steady; 
supply good; No. 1 hay, any variety $30@ 
35, No. 2 $28@30; straw $18@20. 

Philadelphia: Demand siow; supply light; 
$24 @ 25. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight; No. 1 timothy $26; No. 1 
red ciover $30; alfalfa, second cutting $40; 
alfalfa-clover mixed $32; wheat or oat 
straw $23. 

Los Angeles: Demand only fair, with in- 
creased offerings; U.S. No. 1 $38@39: U.S. 
No. 2 leafy $37@38; U.S. No. 2 green $37@ 
38; U.S. No. 2 $35@36. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fairly good; offerings 
light; carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $50@ 
52, No. 2 $48@50; No. 2 prairie $32@34; 
No. 2 Johnson grass $30@32, delivered 
Texas common points, all prices nominal. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; No. 
2 timothy $40@42. 

Ogden: Supply average; $25 in the barn. 

Denver: Demand very good; trend good; 
supply fair; $32, mew hay, first cutting; 
$33@34, new hay, third cutting alfalfa, 
baled. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply fair; U.S. No. 2 green alfalfa $38, 
delivered truck lots, baled. 


HOMINY FEED 
Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$49@50. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; 
ply limited; yellow $40.50. 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $42.80; yellow $42.80. 


supply ample; 


trend firm; sup- 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply light; $50, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $43. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $47@48, sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply fair; $46 sacked, $42 bulk, both 
Chicago. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $51, Boston. 

Chicago: Demand better; trend higher; 
supply fair; $41.50. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply limited; white or yellow $35 @36 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply limited; $47.50, delivered carlots. 
LINSEED OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $55.50; old 
process $67, Minneapolis. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 


supply normal; old process $84.50, new prog- 
ess $73, both sacked. . 
Wichita: Demand fair; 
34% $78, sacked. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; 


supply sufficient; 


trend easy; 


supply ample; $74.70 bulk, | $79.20@79.94 
sacked. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
34% $71. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 
changed; supply limited but adequate; local 
production, 31% protein $76. 


Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; old process $76, new process 
$65.50, both Chicago. 

Portiand: Demand slow; trend lower: 
supply ample; $81, 


ton: Demand slow; supply ample; $84. 

Ft. Worth: Demand ‘slow: supply suffi- 
cient; 34% protein solvent $71, rail. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply ample; 34% solvent $59.80, bulk; 32% 
old process $71.30, Omaha. 

Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $76. 

Minneapolis: Market recovered last week's 
level after early-in-the-week dip; solvent 
$54.50@55.50 March, $55.50@56.50 April; 
expeller $65.60 March. 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend high- 
er; supply light; Minneapolis: solvent $55, 
expeller $66. 

Kansas City: Demand improved; trend 
stronger; supply ample; solvent process 
$54.50@55; old process $65@66, Minneapolis. 
Demand and supply fair; trend 
$70.30, Denver. 

: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $93, delivered carloads, sacked, 
31% protein (California). 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 


Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
good; 65% $175, sacked, Omaha. 
MALT SPROUTS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; No. 1 $34, 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $43.50@45, sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, 
sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply fair; $31.50, bulk; odd weights $37; 
even weights $39.50 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; 
easier; $31. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

St. Paul: Demand good; supply fair, raw 
materials tightening up; market fairly 
steady, but range broader; $78@86. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $80@81.50. 

Leuisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply reasonable; $85@90, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$83.50, Cincinnati 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
50% $83, sacked, f.0.b. plant; 55%, no quo- 
tations, no offerings. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $1.39 a unit 

Les Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply limited; 50% protein $1.65 a unit. 

ton: Demand good; supply adequate; 

$1.25 a unit protein; converted, 50% $75 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
meat and bone, 50% $81@82, f.0.b. Ft. 
Worth. 

St. Louis: Demand good; 
supply adequate; $81. 


trend 


trend steady; 


Omaha: Demand and trend strong; sup- 
ply limited; 50% $82.50, 60-Ib. paper bag, 
f.o.b. plants. 


len: Supply $80 ton, 50% pro- 
tein, 100 Ib a. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $1.45 a unit of protein. 

Kansas City: Demand good; 
supply tight; 50% $80. 

New York: Demand fair: 
supply good; 50% $72.50, bulk; 
bulk, New York. 

Demand godd; 


good ; 
supply am- 
trend strong; 


trend steady; 
55% $80, 


trend higher; 


supply fair; 100 Ib. sacked, 60% protein 
$82.50. 
Denver: Demand good; trend strong; 


supply ample; 50% $74@77.50, sacked, truck 
lots; $71, bulk 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply ample; 50% meat scraps $80 bulk, 
$86 sacked. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 50% protein $75, ex-ware- 
house, sacked 

MILLFEED 


Minneapolis: Market very firm following 
major increases last week; middlings 
steady at $43.50@45.50, sacked; bran steady 
at $44@45, sacked; red dog steady at $45, 
sacked 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply tight for spot: sacked, bran $42.50 
@43, shorts $41.50@42; bulk, bran $37.50@ 
38, shorts $39@39.50, middlings $38.50@39. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply about off- 
sets demand; basis Kansas City: bran 
$42.25@42.75, shorts $41.75@42.25 

Ft. Worth: Demand easing off: offerings 
limited for immediate delivery but suffi- 
ectent for next week; bran $47.50, burlaps 
$51: gray shorts $49, burlaps $51; bulk mid- 
diings $48.50, delivered Texas common 
points 

Chicago: Carlots, bulk, 
$44; standard midds. $45; red dog $<6 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; bulk, bran $42.50, shorts 
$44, middlings $43.50. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; sacked bran $45; sacked gray 
shorts $44.50; bulk standard midds. $39.50, 
all Omaha basis. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran and middiings $48. 

Boston: Demand improved; supply spotty; 
bran $53@654, middlings $54 

Buffalo: Sacked differential on bran and 
middiings held steady at $4.50. Bulk and 
sacked bran, middilings and red dog ended 
$1.50 lower. Quotations March 23: bulk bran 
$44@45, sacked $48.50949.50: bulk mid- 
diings $45@46, sacked $49.50950.50; bulk 
red dog $45@47.50, sacked $49.50951.50 


standard bran 


Philadelphia: Demand spotty; trend un- 
settied; supply fair; bran $51, standard 
midds. $62, red dog $54 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend easy; 


supply ample; sacked, bran $54.25@54.75, 
shorts $53.75@54.25; bulk, bran $50.50@ 
51, sharts $53@653.50, middlings $52.50@53 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply ample; wheat bran $45.79, 
gray shorts $46.70, standard midds. $46.20 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong: 
supply normal; bran $53.60, mixed feed 
$53.85. shorts $54.60, all sacked 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $37, delivered common transit 
points, carilots. 

‘ortiand: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply ample; $37@37.50. 

: Supply good; to Utah and Idaho: 


red bran and mill run $38, middlings $43; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $45, 
middiings $51; to California: red bran and 
mill run $45.50, middlings $51.50, f.0.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles 

Denver: Demand improved; 
supply tight: shorts $45.25, 
mill run $45.50. 

Les Angeles: Standard mill run $47.50@ 
49. steady demand, firmer trend, smalier 
offerings; red bran $55@57, slow demand, 
weaker trend, better supply. 

t Demand slow; supply am- 
$44.25, red bran $49.25. 


MINERAL FEED 
: Supply ample; $113 ton In 60 Ib. 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 60 Ib. bags. 
Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $42. 
Wichita: Demand heavy; supply adequate; 
all-purpose with fodine, 50 Ib. blocks $97.60; 
100 Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 


trend steady; 
bran $45.75, 


San Fre 
ple; milifeed 
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Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
light; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 


mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, biock $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 ‘(all in 60 Ib. paper bags). 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine §70, sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend slow; sup- 
ply amp) 

Sioux City: 60 ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks {1 each 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse, 
sacked; all-purpose mineral §85, ex-ware- 
house, sacked. 

MOLASSES, 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend fair; 9¢ gal., fob. New Orleans. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate: gal.. New Orleans 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; 9¢ gal., tank car lots, Gulf 
ports 

Memphis: Demand poor to good; trend 
steady; supply ample; bdlackstrap gal., 
tank car, f.0.b. New Orleans; $24.76 ton, 
delivered Memphis, truck 

Minneapolis: Market steady; $28, tank 
truck, delivered 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy: 


supply good; gal. tank cars and 
true ; 600 Ib. customers’ drums $6.92 
Boston: Demand cautious; supply plenti- 
ful: 14¢ gal. tank cars 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient blackstrap 10¢ gal f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth, truck $23.80, seller's 


market price on date of shipment 


St. Louis: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9¢ gal., tank car, New Or- 
leans 


Las Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; $19.50 f.o.b. tank cars; 
$19.75, f.o.b. tank trucks 

San Francisco: Demand and cupely good; 
$19.75. f.ob. cars, Richmond. Ca 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend pW sup- 
ply good; 14¢ f.0.> Albany 

Kansas City: Demand siow; trend steady: 
supply ample; biackstrap gal, f.0.b. 
tank car, New Orleans 

Atlanta: Demand cood trend steady; 
supply limited; citrus $16@18 f.0.b. Plorida 
Producing plants 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply satisfactory; 13%¢ gal. New York: 
14¢ gal. Albany 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample: gal New Orleows: 816.39 
ton, New Orleans: $19.50 ton, Vest Const. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend esesy: sup- 
ply good; $20.25, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck 
lots. 

NIACIN 
New York: 50% $1@1.20 Ib. 


OAT PRODUCTS 
Boston: Demand active; supply fair; white 
pulverized $57.50, sacked; reground oat 
feed $33, sacked 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; pulverized white oats 
$51.50 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply mormal; reground $30.80, rolled 
$84.80 feeding $80.30 white pulverized 
$53.80, white crimped $67.80. all sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand tmproved, but prices 
holding steady; feeding rolled $81; feeding 
oatmeal $68; pulverized $46.50; reground 
oat feed $26; crimped $61; all sacked prices. 
Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
slow, supply fair $53; domestic, demand 
slew, supply light $29; Canadian, demand 
slow, supply light $36. sacked, nominal. 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply light 3%% protein, re- 
ground oat feed $30.75 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firmer; 
supply limited local production, pulver- 
ized $69, sacked 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; rolled $60, ground 862, 
cleaned %60 

Ft. Werth: Demand slow; light offerings; 
oat milifeed $50.20, recround $30.20, sacked, 
new jutes 
Chicago: trend high- 
feed $19.50; 
oatmeal $74; 


Demand improved; 
er; supply fair reground oat 
No. 1 fine ground feeding 
feeding rolled oats $78.50@79 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair: $57, delivered truck lots, 38 Ib 
or better. 

OYSTER SHELL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair: 
supply adequate; $24.45, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply normal; tn 80 Ib. paper $23.45, in 
50 Ib. paper $23.70, in 25 Ib. paper $25.96. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $24@24.50, papers 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $26, 


trend steady; 


paper 

Les Angeles: Demand siow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $15.40 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample: 


western $31. eastern $36, 
shell flour $21. 


trend unchanged 
granite grits $25, 


‘ Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered cariots, 
sacked. 


feed company, with 4 
) representatives visiting cattle 
raisers throughout France, 
would check all propositions | 
for exclusive concessions to 
manufacture, under license, 
meal equivalent milk for | 
calves. 


Phone—COrtiand 7-8330 
Cable Address—Animalfeed 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. 


FISH MEAL + FEED INGREDIENTS 


FEATHER MEAL @ FEED GRAINS 


MARINE & ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
TELEX —2354 NY NEw 


MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 


YORK 7, Y. 


| 

| 

| 

: 

) 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

| 
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PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; 26% $47, sacked; $42, 
bulk, both Chicago. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply limited; 45% $48 solvent, $52 expeller, 
fob. Georgia and Alabama producing 
plants, 
PEAT MOSS 
Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.30 a bale. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 


bale, carlots. 

Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
ft. bales $3.65 

Cincinnati: 
trend steady; 
f.o.b, Cincinnati. 

Philadelphia: 
$2.99, f.o.b. pier. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 bale 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; standerd 7% cu, ft. bale $3.80. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
$2.85 a bale, delivered truck lots. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 100 
Ib. drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drums $1.38; 25 Ib. 
drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati, 


Demand better; trend un- 
ample; Canadian 5.6 cu. 


supply good; 
$3.45, baled, 


and 
loads 


Demand.- 
truck 


Demand slow; supply fair; 


firm; 


Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture, 


drums $1.32 Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
all delivered. 


100 Ib 
$1.30 Ib., 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand excellent; trend 
firm; supply very tight; $1.45 a unit of pro- 
tein, sacked 

Boston: Demand slow; supply spotty; $69. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
55% protein $90, sacked, f.o.b. north Texas 
plants 


Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply 
adequate; meal $88, f.o.b. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; meal $79.50, f.0.b. Ala- 
bama and Georgia producing plants. 

RIBOFLAVIN 


Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 
ton lots in 3.36 and 16 gm./lb. mixtures; 
t¢ In ton lots or more, freight prepaid 
or paid to destination. 

New York: $40 kilo in 4 and 16 gm./Ib. 
mixtures. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply moder- 
ate; rice bran $31@32, f.0.b. south Texas 
rice mills; hulls $3.50, sacked, f.o.b. mills. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; California pro- 
duction, high fat content, bran $52, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $45, polished $49, both sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply very limited; $41, sacked, delivered. 


SCREENINGS 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; unground screenings 
$25.50@26 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
ground mixed grain $26.50@28.50. 

Minncapolis: Tight supplies loosening up; 
lemand holding up well; market steady; 
Canadian $28, Duluth; domestic ranges un- 
hanged, lights $13@23, mediums $24@33, 
hea « $34@43; flax screenings, basis 15%, 
$48, Minneapolis, 

Chicago: lem and better; trend irregular- 
ly higher; supply fair; ground grain screen- 


ngs $33, nominal; Canadian $31.50 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
teady; ground, sacked $40.25, New York; 
inground, bulk $36, 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 

COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 

$20.40@ 20.67. 

Buffalo: $25.31@ 25.45. 

Chicago: $24.77 @ 24.90 

Cincinnati: $2 

Des Moines: $25.23 25.35. 

Kansas City: 

Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 

Minneapolis: $25.92 @ 26.08 

Philadelphia: $24.32@ 24.95. 

st. Louis: $24.14@24.27 


SORGHUMS 


New York. 


Atlants: 


Loe Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
inged; supply adequate; milo $2.17% cwt. 
rt. Werth: nand good; supply suffi- 
No. 2 yellow milo §2.04@2.06, deliv- 
rexas common points, 
Ogden supply ample; milo $42@43. 
mand and supply good; trend 


Seattle: De 
ead milo $46 
SOYBEAN OIL, MEAL 


44% protein $79@80. 
od; supply adequate; 


delivered carlota, 


Ogden: Supply good; 
Boston: Demand 


i4 $ 69% 56 . both f.0.b. Decatur. 

Vhiladelpaia: Demand and supply fair; 
0, Decatur 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; prime 44% solvent $58, 

o.b emphis 

Minneapolis: Demand good; market 
strong i4 up $1@1.50 from last week 

» $51@51.50 Decatur. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 

ipply a le; $66@66.50, 

Wichita Demand heavy; supply ade- 
juat i4 $68 50% $74, sacked; 44% 
$¢ $71, bulk, f.o.b. Wichita 

Cincinnati nd fair trend steady; 
supply lequate $56.50, Decatur 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend firmer; 
er $79.46 

Portland: lLremand fatr trend firm; sup- 
ply ample $49, f.0.b. Decatur 

rt. Worth: Demand fairly good, especial- 
ly f ) supply sufficient on 44%, 
tie? up on 650%; 44 $65.50 @66.50 
March-April; $66@67 May-September; 604 
protein $74.50 March-April, $75 May $76 


mand and fair; 


Decatur 


Milwaukee: De supply 
$56 


trend fair 


St. Louis: Demand improving; trend firm; 
imple; 44 $60 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample 44° $60.60, delivered Omaha 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $78.40 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supp ample; 44% $65, delivered 

Chicago: Carlots, Decatur, 44% protein, 
unrestricted billing $56.50@57 and eastern 
trunk line $52; 50% protein, unrestricted 


billing $62 and eastern trunk line $655.50. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
to strong; supply adequate; 44% solvent 
process $55@655.50, Decatur. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $69, Denver. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
$81, delivered carlota. 


TANKAGE 


St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $82. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; 60% $85@90, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% $89.50@90.50. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
60% $83, sacked, f.0.b. plant. 

St. Paul: Demand good; supply fair; 
raw materials prices higher; price gain of 
$2@3 during week, March 24 quote $82@86. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 60% digester $81, Cincinnati. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
60% digester $85, Ft. Worth. 

Omaha: Demand and trend strong; sup- 
ply limited; 60% digester $85, 50 Ib. paper 
bag, f.0.b. plants. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply moderate; 100 Ib. sacks, 60% pro- 
tein $85. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply tight; 60% digester $80. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 


ply ample; 


(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
light, especially nearby delivery; 5%¢ Ib., 


f.o.b. north Texas area. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100 Ib. drums $1.50; in 
25 Ib. drums $1.56, freight allowed to 
destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $67@69, cottons. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply tight; 
up $1 to $56, jutes. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; commercial grade $69, sacked, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 


PLANNING 
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is three years ahead of others,” he 
said. 

Purina is handling its distribution 
through its traditional dealer system 
and providing them assistance 
through mill salesmen. It has 78 
dealers in Mexico at present. 

Mr. Dean declared that U.S. busi- 
nessmen “should be ambassadors for 
capitalism” in Latin America. “We 
can do a job in combatting Com- 
munism by teaching and becoming a 
part of the countries in which we 
operate. In this way we can carry 
the state department’s message bet- 
ter than the department can itself.” 

There is a need, he said, to promote 
U.S. commodity trading practices in 
Latin America, not only as an assist 
to present cumbersome methods but 
as an example of sound, businesslike 
dealings characteristic of the U.S. 
economy. 

“In some countries,” he said, “you 
can’t be sure that something is 
bought until it’s in your possession— 
sometimes even when it’s paid for.” 

Special Situations 

However, he said he did not fore- 
see many opportunities for increased 
exports of U.S. grain to Latin Ameri- 
ca except in special situations. 

Mr. Dean said he hoped U‘S. agri- 
cultural businesses would not make 
some of the mistakes made by other 
industries in years past which led to 
charges of exploitation and expro- 
priation. 

“It is easy to get enthusiastic about 
the potential in Latin America,” he 
said, “but getting a successful busi- 
ness established is not easy.” 


NBC 
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| ognizing its marketing problems to 
| the extent of making this meeting 
| here possible. I am sure that the ex- 
| panded program, which you adopted 


in January, represents the material- 
ization of visions which many of you 
had years ago. 


Similar Marketing Problems 


“Your industry is little different 
from many others in the food busi- 


| ness. This is in respect to the mar- 
| keting problems which you face or 
| have faced. Before the war, the pri- 


mary means of increasing profit was 
by reducing production or processing 
costs. The advent of automatic ma- 
chinery, more efficient feeding and 
housing methods’ and development of 


efficient stocks of hatching eggs the 
year around has changed this pat- 
tern. Today’s food business must 
make its profits from more efficient 
marketing and selling activities 
rather than expecting to improve the 
efficiency of production and process- 
ing. 
“This is the reason why a program 
such as the National Broiler Council 
developing promotion activities on 
an industry-wide basis can affect the 
total profit pattern for the broiler 
industry,” he said. 

He suggested the industry do 
everything in its power to show 
housewives the variety of methods 
of serving broilers. 

Problems of Restaurants 

To tell the industry some of the 
problems of restaurants and other in- 
stitutional users was David J. Berge, 
executive vice president, Brass Rail, 
New York. He suggested the industry 
do something to help restaurants and 
institutions train chefs on how to 
properly prepare chicken. 

He recommended that, if possible, 
traveling clinics be established to 
visit cities, with experts to train 
chefs and cooks. 

He said such an educational cam- 
paign would pay the industry two- 
fold, because a properly prepared 
chicken served in a restaurant would 
help sell the public on the idea of 
eating chicken more often. He also 
said restaurants want to sell more 
broilers and chickens because it is 
one of the best profit items they 
have. He said he would rather sell 
chicken any day than any other meat 
because it is possible to cost-control 
it. 

Dr. Elizabeth Neige Todhunter, 
dean of the school of home economics, 
University of Alabama, said - that 
chicken is one of the most saleable 
items with low calorie content avail- 
able. She urged the industry to take 
advantage of this selling point and 
point out its high food value. 

Under the Council's proposed plan 
for raising additional funds to be 
spent in promoting broilers during 
the next year, the Council adopted, 
unanimously, that the president ap- 
point a committee to draft new by- 
laws which will embody the follow- 
ing principles: 

Control of the Council will be vest- 
ed in its participating members, i.e. 
the people, or organizations, “paying 
the bills will write the ticket.” 

No attempt to provide control on 
an “interest group” basis. Neither 
processors, hatcheries nor feed manu- 
facturers will have control to any 
degree because of designated inter- 
est. 

The organization shall be controlled 
by a Board of Directors elected by 
participating members on a state or 
area basis plus “at large” members 
not to exceed 25% of the elected 
group named by the elected group. 

The Board of Directors named by 
participating members will be on a 
state or area basis, based on total 
contributions to the Council, with 
one director for areas contributing 
$5,000 up to $200,000 for four direc- 
tors. 

There will be two classes of par- 
ticipating members consisting of 
processing plants and producers. 


New England Firm 


Appoints Distributor 


BOSTON—David A. Trayhan, pres- 
ident of New England By-Products 
Corp., Boston, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Ray S. Hulbert Co., 
Philadelphia, New York, as distribu- 
tor for the complete line of Gorton’s 
Blends for poultry feed fortification, 
and the New Englander Vitalizer, a 
high vitamin supplement for rumin- 
ants. 

The territory involved is from 
Watertown, N.Y., north. This is un- 
der the supervision of L. E. (Robbie) 
Robertson, Binghamton, N.Y., who 
also has recently been directly as- 
signed the eastern and central parts 
of Pennsylvania, in addition to his 
previous New York territory. 


NEW VITAMIN 


(Continued from page 1) 


was over 300, one of the largest reg- 
istrations on record. 

The conference was told that the 
distillers feed industry is now at its 
highest production in eight years, 
with 1959 production at 348,400 tons. 

In connection with the report on 
the new vitamin, it was said that ex- 
periments yet to be conducted may 
show the presence of the vitamin in 
animal feeds more expensive than 
those produced by distillers, such as 
fish solubles, fish meal and whey. 

Dr. Couch and associates have been 
experimenting with distillers feeds 
for several years. The discovery re- 
ported this week resulted from num- 
erous experiments on 1244 depleted 
chicks and 2,550 non-depleted Broad 
Breasted Bronze turkey ,poults. The 
studies have included extraction, lib- 
eration, isolation and purification of 
the organic growth factor(s) in dis- 
tillers dried solubles. 

“The most highly purified fraction 
obtained to date,” said Dr. Couch, 
“has produced growth responses at 
levels varying from 2.24 to 2.5 milli- 
grams per kilogram of diet.” 

The findings were hailed at the con- 
ference as one of the most important 
nutritional discoveries of the past de- 
cade. 

As part of the DFRC meeting, C. 
D. McDermott, vice president of 
Grain Processing Corp., Muscatine, 
Iowa, was elected president of the 
council. 

Reelected were Walter J. Devlin of 
New York City, vice president; C. 
Paul Eberhart of Cincinnati, vice 
president; Millard Cox of Louisville, 
treasurer, and Dr. Lawrence E. Car- 
penter of Cincinnati, executive direc- 
tor. B. J. O'Callaghan of Washington 
was elected secretary. 

Company affiliations are: Mr. Dev- 
lin, The Fleischmann Distilling Corp.; 
Mr. Eberhart, Schenley Distillers, 
Inc.; Mr. Cox, Kentucky Distillers 
Assn., and Mr. O’Callaghan, Distilled 
Spirits Institute. 

Reelected as directors were: Dr. S. 
L. Adams, Jos. E. Seagram & Sons, 
Inc.; Dr. C. S. Boruff, Hiram Walker 
& Sons, Inc.; C. L. Cray, Jr., Midwest 
Solvents Co., Inc.; Dr. Albert P. 
Kline, Glenmore Distilleries Co.; Mr. 
McDermott; Dr. F. M. Shipman, 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp.; Dr. 
Frank Kraus, Barton Distilling Co. 

In his paper, Dr. Couch presented 
an extensive review of research on 
unknown growth factors published in 
1959, and then he went on to report 
and discuss recent Texas studies. 

As part of the summary of the re- 
port, it was stated: “Data presented 
illustrate that it is possible to extract 
the unknown growth factor found in 
the corn distillers dried solubles and 
that the toxic factor reported by 
Stelzner et al (1959) has been dis- 

of. 

“The ash of the isopropanol-insolu- 
ble fraction failed to produce a sig- 
nificant effect on growth, thus illus- 
trating the organic nature of the fac- 
tor. The most highly purified fraction 
‘obtained to date has produced growth 
responses at levels varying from 2.24 
to 2.5 mg. per kg. of diet.” 

In another report to the conference 
on unidentified factors, Dr. M. L. 
Scott of Cornell University noted 
that a previous list of unknown fac- 
tors must be amended by removing 
the unidentified mineral factor and 
adding a factor which has been shown 
to be present in vegetable fats and 
egg yolk fat. Evidence indicates that 
the known mineral factor represent- 
ed, for the most part, a need for ad- 
ditional zinc in the basal experi- 
mental diet being used at that time. 

Among other points mentioned at 
the conference were these: 

@ Data on metabolizable energy of 28 
feedstuffs for chickens were present- 
ed. The fact that metabolizable en- 
ergy is more precisely measured than 
productive energy was noted. 

@ Results of Georgia trials with 
White Leghorns indicated that, using 
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a purified diet of known vitamin B, 
content, the requirement for egg pro- 
duction was approximately 2.5 mg. 


and for hatchability, 4.5 mg. per kg. 


of diet. 

@ Many factors influence the feed in- 
take of baby pigs—genetical, phy- 
siological, psychological, environmen- 
tal and nutritional. 

@ Balance in the mineral constituents 
of swine rations is extremely impor- 
tant, but it will be some time before 
available data on this catch up with 
needs for information. 

@ A decade of experiments with dairy 
cattle has shown that distillers dried 
feeds increase milk production and 
are considered the top ingredient for 
dairy supplements. 

@Fat can apparently replace grain 
energy on a digestible energy basis 
as high as 10% of the total for fat- 
tening steer rations. Additions of 5% 
or greater of fat have been shown to 
lower gains of lambs and wethers 
fed practical fattening rations. 

@ Research has indicated that corn 
distillers dried solubles can be used 
satisfactorily in dry dog food to re- 
place “more expensive feed ingredi- 
ents.” 

DISTILLERS FEED PRODUC- 
TION—“The distillers feed industry 
is now at its highest production in 
eight years,” members of the Distill- 
ers Feed Research Council were told 
by George M. Brinker, New York, 
council president, and manager, grain 
products division, National Distillers 
Products Co. 

“The production of distillers feeds 
over the period from 1954-58 re- 
mained relatively constant,” he said. 
“During the past year, however, there 
was a marked increase in production 
—about 78,000 tons—over the previ- 
ous five-year average. 

“This is due, in part, to new legis- 
lation which permits storage of bev- 
erage spirits and to increased con- 
sumption. 

“It appears that the industry will 
operate at a high level during the 
current year but future production 
will depend largely on the annual 
consumption of beverage spirits,” Mr. 
Brinker added. 

The 1959 crop year production of 
distillers feeds totaled 348,400 tons. 

The president pointed out that the 
council has for 14 years supported 
research at academic institutions to 
acquire information about the nutri- 
tional properties of the feeds pro- 
duced by the distilling industry, and 
then he added: 

“The projects include feeding tests 
with dairy and beef cattle, calves, 
swine, chickens, turkeys, dogs and 
mink. Many of these projects have 
been carried on for several years 


TABLE 2. Requirement, Tolerance and Toxic Levels of Trace Minerals for Swine 


Mineral element —Requirement*— 


—Tolerance level— —Toxic level— 


ppm. mg./ib. ppm. mg./ib. ppm. mg./ib. 
10.0 45 100 45.5 250-500 114-227 
0.2 1000% 454.5 
Manganese .......6000055 40.0 - 18.0 55 25.0 . 500 227.0 
50.0 23.0 500 227.0 2000 909.0 


*Recommendations of Natural Research Council Committee on ‘Nutrient Requirements of 


Swine" in 1959. 
tToxic level in poultry. 


without interruption. 

“One of the important intangible 
values resulting from this program is 
the training graduate students re- 
ceive while working on these pro- 
jects,” he said. “Young men are 
trained for jobs in industry and aca- 
demic institutions—they are tomor- 
row’s leaders. Without them the en- 
tire feed industry would soon become 
stagnant.” 

Mr. Brinker termed the field of un- 
known dietary essentials as probably 
one of the most challenging areas in 
animal nutrition research. But, he 
said, each step toward success has 
been shadowed by disappointments. 

“Consequently,” the council presi- 
dent went on, “many scientists have 
abandoned the field. 

“Fortunately, there are still a few 
tenacious workers who are convinced 
unknown nutrients exist and are im- 
portant if we are to understand com- 
pletely the nutrition of animals. 

“The persistence, patience and hard 
work of these scientists seem to be 
paying dividends, for each year they 
come just a little closer to their 
goal,” he said. 

“Corn distillers solubles is one of 
the important sources of the un- 
known factors. Gradually, it is giving 
up some of its secrets.” 


ENERGY MEASUREMENTS OF 
POULTRY FEEDSTUFFS—Dr. L. 
D. Matterson of the University of 
Connecticut presented figures on 
metabolizable energy of feed ingredi- 
ents for chickens. (See table 1.) The 
data are the results of the last two 
years’ work at Connecticut on the 
evaluation of metabolizable energy. 
The data in the table were obtained 
from 61 samples of feed ingredients, 
representing 28 poultry feedstuffs. 

In the paper presented at the dis- 
tillers feed conference, Dr. Matter- 
son and Dr. L. M. Potter explained 
the different types of energy meas- 
urement. They referred to Cornell 
work as well as their own. They went 
on to note the greater precision of 
measurement in determination of 
metabolizable energy of a diet, as 
compared with productive energy, 


TABLE 1. Metabolizable Energy of Feed Ingredients for 


Metahalizable. 


Per cent 


No. of gross energy cal. per ib.* 
Feed ingredient samples metabolized Range Average 

Alfalfa meal (15% protein) 16 290 
Alfalfa mea! (18.5-19.0% protein) ..........-- 2 26 480-— 510 490 
2 ” 1470 
Corn, ground yellow ...... 10 83 1450-1600 1530 
Corn, ground white, degermed, dehulled ...... ! 9 1630 
Corn gluten meal 68 1440 
Distillers dried grain, corm 34 740 
Distiliers dried grains with solubles, corn...... 3 54 990-1180 1110 
Distillers dried solubles, corn 62 1340 
Fermentation product, antibiotic .......... a 22 370— 420 400 
Fish meal, menhaden (62-64% protein) .......- 2 60 1110-1360 1240 
Hominy feed ... 2 1250-1510 1380 
Meat and bone scraps (44% protein) ......... ! 56 810 
Soybean oil meal (44% protein) ............- 6 54 970-1080 1020 
Soybean oil meal (50% protein) ............- a 56 1030-1140 1090 
Wheat middilings, standard 3 50 760-1140 960 

at 840 


*All metabolizable energy determinations were made on a dry matter basis and then the 
values calculated to an air-dry basis, assuming 10% moisture in all ingredients except corn oil, 
sucrose and tallow, which are assumed to be moisture free. 


and they explained the procedures 
used in determining metabolizable 
energy. 

Because of the marked reduction of 
experimental error and the relative 
ease of determining metabolizable en- 
ergy of a feed, the current Con- 
necticut research is directed toward 
measuring metabolizable energy. 


MINERALS AND MINERAL IN- 
TERRELATIONSHIPS IN SWINE 
NUTRITION — The extreme impor- 
tance of balance in the mineral con- 
stituents of swine rations was pointed 
out by Dr. W. M. Beeson of Purdue 
University. At the same time he 
noted that research in this area is 
slow, difficult and expensive, and thus 
it will be some time before the avail- 
able data catch up with the needs of 
the modern swine industry. 

It was first pointed out in a paper 
by Dr. Beeson and Dr. M. P. Plum- 
lee that basic research has shown 
swine require calcium, phosphorus, 
sodium, chlorine, potassium, magmesi- 
um, iron, copper, iodine and zinc in 
the proper amounts and relationships 
for maximum performance. In addi- 
tion, cobalt, fluorine, molybdenum 
and selenium are probably essential, 
but clear-cut evidence is lacking. At 
least the latter elements have not 
been shown to be critical in practical 
swine rations. 

It has become increasingly obvious, 
Dr. Beeson noted, that there is a dis- 
tinct interrelationship between vari- 
ous mineral elements, and thus the 
requirement for a trace element may 
be modified by another mineral or 
substance which enhances or inter- 
feres with its utilization. He went on 
to discuss trace mineral requirements, 
tolerance levels, toxic levels and in- 
terrelationship with various nutrients. 

As part of a discussion of require- 
ment, tolerance and toxic levels, he 
presented Table 2. 

Also, he discussed interrelation- 
ships, including some examples in- 
volving trace elements. These in- 
cluded copper and iron; copper, molyb- 
denum and zinc; zinc, calcium, phos- 
phorus and vitamin D; zine and pro- 
tein; and others. For example, recent 
studies have shown that the source 
of protein affects zinc requirement. 
It appears that something in soybean 
protein interferes with absorption or 
utilization of zinc. In this connection, 
it was noted that the greatest re- 
sponses from additions.of unidentified 
factor sources to chick and swine 
diets have occurred when soybean 
proteins were used. Another example 
is that the amount of zine required 
increases as dietary levels of calcium 
and phosphorus increase. Vitamin D 
also may be involved in parakeratosis 
in swine. 


RECENT STUDIES ON ORGANIC 
AND INORGANIC UNIDENTIFIED 
CHICK GROWTH FACTORS—Dr. 
M. L. Scott, Cornell University, said 
it is apparent from the experimental 
results which he presented at the 
conference that unknown growth- 
promoting activities still remain in 
vegetable fats and in such materials 
as corn distillers dried solubles, fish 
solubles and dried whey. He said evi- 
dence points in this direction “even 
though results from experiment to 
experiment are variable and some- 
times completely fail to indicate 
growth stimulation from sources of 
unidentified growth factors.” 

Work by Scott (1958) and Klain et 
al (1959), he said, has shown that 
one of the beneficial effects of addi- 
tions of protein-containing supple- 
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ments to purified diets based on ca- 
sein may be simply an improvement in 
the amino acid balance of the over- 
all diet. Dr. Scott said these studies 
indicate that the amino acid imbal- 
ance in casein creates a demand for 
additional arginine. “Perhaps growth 
is improved when a casein diet is fed, 
either by increasing the arginine level 
to overcome an imbalance of amino 
acids or by supplementing the diet 
with a UGF which is concerned in the 
proper utilization of arginine,” he 
said. 

He noted that evidence supporting 
the existence of unidentified chick 
growth factors in vegetable fats, egg 
yolk fat, corn distillers dried solu- 
bles, fish solubles, whey, brewers 
dried yeast, liver and grass juice are 
contained in many research reports 
of the past few years. 

“It has been shown,” he comment- 
ed, “that a portion of the activity 
present in these materials was due 
to their zinc content or to their ef- 
fects upon zinc availability. Other 
evidence, however, shows that one or 
more UGF in these supplements still 
remain to be studied and identified.” 


Continuing Project 

Discussing the test results on which 
the conclusions of his conference re- 
port were based, Dr. Scott said the 
study of unidentified chick growth 
factors has been a continuing project 
in Cornell and other nutrition labora- 
tories for more than 30 years. During 
this period, he said, corn distillers 
dried solubles, fish solubles, milk 
products, liver and yeast have served 
as source materials from which, one 
by one, the presently-known B vita- 
mins have been isolated and iden- 
tified. 

Also during this time, several min- 
erals have been shown to be required 
in trace amounts for optimum nutri- 
tion of the chick. 

“Although it is generally recog- 
nized that the most critically needed 
nutrients have already been identi- 
fied, evidence continues to show that 
corn distillers dried solubles and the 
other ‘vitamin carriers’ still contain 
unidentified growth factors for the 
chick,” he said. “Whether these re- 
sponses are due to organic factors, 
such as vitamins, to required trace 
mineral elements, or simply to the 
establishment of a more nutritionally 
optimum balance of known nutrients 
in the experimental diet, remains to 
be determined.” 

Dr. Scott referred to the 1957 Dis- 
tillers Feed Conference at which he 
presented a table showing the sources 
of five “unidentified chick growth 
factors” under study at Cornell. He 
said these were listed as (1) the fish 
solubles factor, (2) the distillers 
dried solubles factor, (3) the grass 
juice factor, (4) the unknown min- 
eral factor (also believed to be pre- 
sent in corn distillers dried solubles) 
and (5) the protein factor. 

“Today we must amend this list by 
removing the unidentified mineral 
factor and adding a factor which has 
been shown to be present in vegeta- 
ble fats and egg yolk fat,” he said. 
“Evidence indicates that the unknown 
mineral factor represented, for the 
most part, a need for additional zinc 
in the basal experimental] diet being 
used at that time.” 


Additional Growth Factors 


Dr. Scott discussed work in which 
10.5% liver extract in the presence 
of 60 ppm. of zinc produced growth 
superior to that obtained with 60 
ppm of zinc alone. “Even though the 
lack of availability of zinc was prob- 
ably the major explanation for the 
apparent need for an ‘unidentified 
mineral factor’ and even though 
there now is evidence that corn dis- 
tillers dried solubles, corn distillers 
dried solubles ash, liver extract and 
other materials are active in increas- 
ing growth by aiding in the avail- 
ability of the zinc in the diet, these 
materials also appear to contain ad- 
ditional growth factors of an un- 
known nature,” Dr. Scott related. 

“Since ashing of these materials 
completely destroys this growth pro- 
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moting property, it appears that the 
remaining unidentified growth factor 
or factors present in these materials 
are organic in nature,” Dr. Scott com- 
mented. 

He reported that results of two in- 
dependent research programs at Cor- 
nell arrived almost simultaneously at 
the conclusion that vegetable fats 
contain an unknown factor or ac- 
tivity capable of stimulating the 
growth of chicks above that obtained 
without added fat or with the addi- 
tion of tallow or partially hydro- 
genated fats. 

In 1959, Dam et al showed the pres- 
ence in corn, cottonseed, soybean and 
peanut oils of a growth factor which 
was not present in hydrogenated 
vegetable oil and which was present 
only to a limited extent in lard. 

“This factor appeared to supple- 
ment markedly the growth-promoting 
effect of a mixture of corn distillers 
dried solubles, fish solubles and dried 
whey product,” Dr. Scott said. 


VITAMIN B, REQUIREMENT OF 
BREEDER HENS — Results of two 
trials with White Leghorns at 
University of Georgia demonstrated 
that the requirement of vitamin B, 
for egg production was 2.5 mg./kg. 
diet and for hatchability, 4.5 mg./kg. 
diet, it was reported by Dr. H. L. 
Fuller. He noted that the birds were 
in cages and a purified diet of known 
vitamin B, content was used for the 
tests. 

Backgrounding the purpose of the 
trials, Dr. Fuller reported that Ful- 
ler and Kifer observed in 1959 that 
chicks were depleted of vitamin B, 
very rapidly when deprived of dietary 
sources. He said where chicks were 
fed purified diets with and without 
supplemental vitamin B, there was a 
measurable difference in growth rate 
as early as two days of age. 

Dr. Fuller noted that these results 
suggested a limited carryover of 
vitamin B, from dam to chick even 


though breeder diets were presumed | 


to be adequate in this nutrient. 

The first of two experiments to de- 
termine the vitamin B, requirement 
for egg production and hatchability 
was started in 1958. 

Dr. Fuller said growth of chicks 
was not influenced by level of vita- 
min B, in the maternal diet as long 
as there was sufficient vitamin Bs 
present in both the maternal diet and 
the chicks’ diet to prevent undue 
mortality. Among the chicks receiv- 
ing no supplementary pyridoxine, 
those whose dams had received only 
1 mg./kg. all died by the sixth day. 
Except for these extreme conditions, 
there was no difference in mortality 
of chicks among maternal treatments. 

However, Dr. Fuller commented, 
“This does not. mean that reserves 
of this vitamin might not be impor- 


tant, but under these conditions, 
where a readily available supply of 
pyridoxine was available to the chick, 


any differences in reserves were not 
apparent.” 


FACTORS INFLUENCING FEED 
INTAKE IN YOUNG SWINE—A 
comprehensive report on the factors 
which have an influence upon the 
feed intake of young swine was given 
by Dr. Damon V. Catron, Iowa State 
University swine nutritionist. 

“The Iowa station finds significant 
positive correlations, both standard 
partial and simple correlations (.60 
and .84), between feed intake and 
rate of gain in early weaned (1-2 
week) baby pigs,”’ said Dr. Catron. 

Dr. Catron said that recent re- 
search results show that fast growth 
in baby pigs up to 8 weeks of age, 
especially during the first 4 weeks, 
produces market hogs with leaner 
carcasses. 

“A 10% increase in balanced ra- 
tion consumption during the first 
eight weeks of life by the 100 rhillion 
baby pigs produced in the U.S. dur- 
ing 1960,” Dr. Catron said, “would 
mean: 

“(1) A 10-15% decrease in the in- 
cidence and severity of pig scours. 

“(2) A 5-10% reduction in baby 
pig mortality. 

“(3) A 10-15% reduction in runts. 


the | 


“(4) An 8-10% increase in baby 
pig gains. 

“(5) A 3-5% improvement in feed 
efficiency. 

“(6) A 1-3% saving in days of 
labor and ‘ownership risk’ in hog 
production. 

“(7) A 2-4% increase in final car- 
cass leanness.” 

Extensive scientific examinations of 
the feeding habits of baby pigs are 
being conducted. Dr. Catron told of 
studies at Iowa State involving the 
taste, flavor, odor and palatability of 
feeds, the appetite and hunger of 
piglets, the influences of genetics, sow 
milk production, weaning age, hor- 
monal output, organ and gland func- 
tionings, psychological factors as ex- 
citement, abuse and noise, environ- 
mental factors as light, heat and 
humidity and a host of other influ- 
ences. 

New Technique 

To explore the psychological ele- 
ments, Dr. Catron said, researchers 
at Iowa State initiated a new techni- 
que, with photographer Louis Facto 
of the university staff, known as 
“time-lapse cinematography.” 

Two pens of four 8-week-old pigs 
each were pictured under highly con- 
trolled conditions by a Cine Kodak 
Special II camera equipped with a 
200-foot film magazine, an electric 
motor-drive and an electric timer. 
Single frame recordings were taken 
at intervals of 12 seconds each. Three 
and one-half consecutive days of pig 
behavior were recorded in this man- 
ner. 

Dr. Catron said this technique of 


study revealed the following findings: | 
| compared 13 different feed ingredi- 


“(1) Baby pigs eat more in the 
daytime than at night, even under 
artificial illumination. They sleep or 
rest for longer periods at night and 
some 90% of the 24-hour day appears 
to be devoted to sleep or rest. 

“(2) The presence of people affects 
the eating habits of the piglets. The 
pigs appear nervous and increase ac- 
tivity when people are present. When 
people leave the environment, it take 
some 20 minutes for the pigs to re- 
sume normal behavior. 

“(3) The pigs have a tendency to 
eat and sleep together—they are 
‘group’ oriented, although they have 
individual preferences regarding eat- 
ing, drinking and sleeping habits. 

“(4) Baby pigs seem to prefer the 
feeder closest to the water fountain. 
When the number of visits to the 
feeders were tabulated in both pens 
of pigs and totaled, it was found that 
they visited the feeder containing the 
flavored ration 691 times as compared 
to 521 visits to the feeder containing 
the basal ration. Yet this observed 
preference for the flavored ration did 
not verify other accepted measure- 
ments of preference. However, when 
the visits were tabulated in terms of 
location of feeders with respect to 
water, the pigs visited the feeders 
nearest the water 784 times as com- 
pared to 428 visits to the feeder most 
distant from the water. Both of these 
findings were true for pens treated 
individually. 

“Any preference for one ration 
over another, per se, may have been 
disguised by the preference for loca- 
tion of feeder with respect to loca- 
tion of the water fountain.” 


Lists Three Rations 

Dr. Catron said that for maximum 
feed intake and performance, it is 
necessary to formulate three differ- 
ent rations for baby pigs from birth 
to 50 Ib. He listed these as: 

“Pre-starter (3-5 Ib. per pig)— 
Pre-starter rations should be formu- 
lated with greater consideration to 
the palatability and _ digestibility 
rather than to the cost of ingredients. 
Pre-starters may be used for starting 
either pigs nursing sows or early 
weaned pigs on dry feed. 

“Starter (15-25 Ib. per pig)—Start- 
ers are usually fed until about 5 
weeks of age or 25 Ib. body weight. 
Starter rations are formulated more 
as general-purpose rations for start- 
ing either nursing or early weaned 
pigs on dry rations. It is still im- 


portant to watch the palatability and 
digestibility of ingredients chosen for 
such rations. 

“Grower (40-60 Ib. per pig)—-Grow- 
ing rations are designed for pigs pri- 
marily from 25-50 Ib. or from 5-8 
weeks of age. By this time, he has 
learned to eat well and his digestive 
enzyme system is apparently almost 
fully developed. Therefore, grower 
rations may be formulated around 
corn and soybean oil as the principal 
ingredients in order to obtain maxi- 
mum feed intake.” 

Dr. Catron said in conclusion that 
many factors influence the feed in- 
take of baby pigs—genetical, phy- 
siological, psychological, environ- 
mental and nutritional. “The more 
important nutritional factors are: 
nutrient balance, physical-chemical 
characteristics of ration ingredients 
and physical characteristics of the 
ration. Certain sweetening agents and 
flavors will improve the palatability 
‘shelf-life’ of rations. 

“The use of time-lapse cinemato- 
graphic techniques, in studying baby 
pig behavior patterns,” Dr. Catron 
said, “should be helpful in improving 
the reliability and validity of feed 
preference research.” 


VALUE OF DIFFERENT PRO- 
TEIN SUPPLEMENTS FOR MILK 
PRODUCTION—"“A decade of experi- 
ments with dairy cattle has shown 
that distillers dried feeds increase 
milk production and are considered 
the top ingredient for dairy supple- 
ments.” This was reported by Dr. J. 
K. Loosli of Cornell University. 

High producing Holstein cows, he 
said, were used in the studies which 


ents as sources of crude protein in 
concentrate mixtures. 

A typical concentrate mixture con- 
tained 40% corn distillers dried grain 
with solubles, 21% ground yellow 
corn, 20% ground oats, 10% wheat 
bran, 7% cane molasses, 1% dical- 
cium phosphate and 1% salt plus 
cobalt sulfate. 

Cows always produced more milk 
in each of the studies on concentrate 
mixture containing corn distillers 
dried grains with solubles than on 
those containing corn gluten feed, Dr. 
Loosli said, adding that an average 
of 2 lb. more milk per day was ob- 
tained. 

The Cornell dairy scientist pointed 
out that while an increase of 2 Ib. 
of milk a day may seem like a rather 
small amount, it does add up to a 
sizeable quantity, to more than 600 
Ib., over a 10 month—305 day— 
period. 

“From these studies,” Dr. Loosli 
concluded, “it seems clear that there 
are important differences in the pro- 
ductive value of high protein feeds 
for milk production. 

“The feeds tested can be arranged 
into three groups. In the top group 
would be corn distillers dried grains, 
corn distillers dried grains with solu- 
bles, milo distillers dried grains with 
solubles and soybean oil meal. 

“The intermediate group would in- 
clude corn and milo distilled dried 
solubles, coconut oil meal, rye distill- 
ers dried grains with solubles and 
brewers dried grains. 

“Corn gluten feed, urea and linseed 
oil meal fall into the bottom group, 
with no apparent difference between 
old process and solvent process lin- 
seed oil meals. 

“The low ,place of linseed oil meals 
seems to be related to its low digesti- 
bility. The relatively high fat con- 
tent of corn distillers dried grains 
with solubles and coconut oil meal 
may well explain their high produc- 
tive values, but other factors appear 
to be important, since solvent ex- 
tracted soybean oil meal with very 
little fat was about equal to the bet- 
ter, high fat feeds.” 


POTENTIAL OF FAT AS AN EN- 
ERGY SOURCE FOR FATTENING 
BEEF CATTLE AND SHEEP—Live- 
stock feeders were advised that they 
can better use cheap and supple- 
mental fats for fattening steers than 
for sheep. 

This was demonstrated in trials 


conducted at the University of Ken- 
tucky, according to one of its scien- 
tists, Dr. R. B. Grainger of Lexing- 
ton. 

He said these conclusions may be 
drawn from experiments conducted at 
Kentucky over the last two years: 

“1. That a species difference exists 
between sheep and cattle in the util- 
ization of energy from fat in our 
present feeding regimes. 

“2. With sheep and cattle, based on 
the digestible therms per pound of 
grain, fat is utilized as efficiently as 
corn after absorption. 

“3. Fat can apparently replace 
grain energy on a digestible energy 
basis as high as 10% of the total for 
fattening-steer rations. 

“4, Additions of 5% or greater of 
fat have been shown to lower gains 
of lambs and wethers fed practical 
fattening rations. 

“5. The source of roughage in win- 
tering rations that contain fat for 
steers is an important consideration 
for maximum utilization of energy. 

“6. Sheep metabolism data show 
that the mineral intake, especially 
calcium, may be important in winter- 
ing regimes containing fat.” 


GROWTH AND REPRUDUCTION 
STUDIES WITH DOGS FED DIETS 
CONTAINING CORN DISTILLERS 
DRIED SOUBLES—Members of the 
Distillers Feed Research Council 
were told that continuing studies 
over the past five years have shown 
that a commercial type dog food— 
both biscuit and meal type—contain- 
ing corn distillers dried solubles can 
satisfactorily replace more expensive 
feed ingredients such’ as meat scraps 
and dried skimmed milk. 

Drs. C. M. McCay and Robert Wan- 
ner of Cornell University said feeding 
tests show that distillers solubles aid 
the growth of pups and the reproduc- 
tive performance of mature dogs. 

An improved method of testing dog 
biscuits has been devised, they said, 
making use of simple biscuit formu- 
las supplemented with extra ingredi- 
ents. 

“After preliminary testing has been 
completed,” their report continued, 
“the extra ingredients are tested by 
including them in the formula used 
in making biscuits. Such biscuits are 
satisfactory when corn distillers dried 
solubles replace 7% of meat scrap.” 

As to studies on the growth of 
pups, the two scientists told of these 
results: 

“Studies made with cocker spaniels 
fed 7% corn distillers dried solubles 
supplementary to a simple biscuit 
gave as satisfactory growth perform- 
ance as the diet containing non-fat 
dry milk solids and tomato pomace. 

“Growth trials with two large 
groups of beagles fed a meal type 
diet as meal and as pellets indicated 
that 7% distillers dried solubles ade- 
quately replaced an equal quantity 
of meat scrap, wheat germ, non-fat 
dry milk solids and tomato pomace 
and kibbled corn.” 

With reference to the reproductive 
studies and their results, Drs. McCay 
and Wanner reported: 

“Reproductive tests over a five- 
year period, with female beagles fed 
four different diets containing 7% 
distillers dried solubles_ replacing 
equal amounts of certain ingredients 
common in dog feeds, indicate that no 
deleterious effect directly attributable 
to the feeding of corn distillers dried 
solubles was observed. 

“These studies re-emphasize that 
corn distillers dried solubles ade- 
quately replaced 40% of the meat 
scrap, 82% of the wheat germ, and 
30% of the added corn kibbles in 
the test diet formulation.” 


FEED ADDITIVE REGULATION 
—wW. E. Glennon, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
pointed out the need for a more real- 
istic legislative approach to additives 
to permit the exercise of scientific 
judgment in determining safety of 
additives. He called for industry-wide 
support of efforts to get Congress to 
alter the present situation. (See de- 
tails on these developments in other 
stories.) 
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current month, March gives promise 
of being by far the best one in the 
matter of formula feed sales in a 
long time. 

Many mixers who are reporting 
that after having dubbed along at a 
pace that made a 40-hour week look 
exceptionally good for the past six 
months or thereabouts, are back on a 
six-day or better basis. This is a most 
encouraging development, and long 
overdue in the opinion of the rank 
and file among the commercial mixed 
feed trade. What is more, it is appar- 
ent that this betterment has been of 
a general character—not confined to 
any one particular line. 

Cold weather has been hanging on 
far beyond the usual time of the year 
and, of course, this has stimulated 
feeding operations. In addition, snow 
and ice covering pastures and fields 
is very likely to delay outdoor feed- 
ing operations well beyond the usual 
date. 

Feeding ratios, due more to higher 
prices for the animal rather than the 
feeding units, have been encouraging 

“from the standpoint of an improved 
potential demand. Hogs have receded 
a bit from their recent tops at Chi- 
cago but they are still at a level that 
is most encouraging for the feeder. 
Cattle are not doing too badly either. 

All in all, there is a marked stepup 
in the matter of optimism in the for- 
muta feed trade. 


South Central 


Formula feed sales held up very 
well this week. Replacement of run- 
down inventories continued to be a 
factor in the demand and, in addi- 
tion, improved returns from feedlot 
operations provided an incentive for 
heavier feeding. Almost without ex- 
ception, plants maintained produc- 
tion at a healthy five-day rate. 

Sales were spread over almost the 
entire line of feeds, but hog, dairy 
and cattle feeds seem to be doing 
the best. Some seasonal expansion is 
taking place in pig starters and to a 
smaller extent in chick starters. 

It is generally believed that busi- 
ness will hold at about this level for 
a time, possibly until the usual spring 
upturn gets underway. In the mean- 
time, production keeps up with de- 
mand and backlogs are almost non- 
existent. 


Ohio Valley 


Low temperatures have had a defi- 
nitely favorable effect on sales of all 
types of feeds, and manufacturers 
are noting a steadily rising sales 
trend for both formula feeds and in- 
gredients. 

Because of the prolonged cold 
weather, hay has become such a 
scarce commodity throughout the 
valley that an appeal for supplies 
was broadcast this week on a farm 
program of a Cincinnati radio sta- 

~“tion. A dealer said that most types 
of hay either are now unavailable or 
priced so high that farmers are re- 
fusing to buy, except in emergency 
situations. 

Another result of the continuing 
cold weather has been a quite sharp 
falling off in egg production. This 
has resulted in a shortage of supplies 
at wholesale plants, and resultant 
price increases of as much as 3%¢ 
doz. at retail outlets. 


Pacific Northwest 


Formula feeds continued to roll 
out in good volume this week. Weath- 
er conditions turned almost balmy 
over the March 19 week end ahd ex- 
tended through the week. Poultry 
starter mashes found a broader inter- 
est and dairy feeds continued to move 
very well. While pastures showed 
very rapid growth, only limited graz- 
ing was reported and heavy portions 
of grains and concentrates were still 
being fed to dairy cows in order to 
maintain milk production. 
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WB. 
Security Mills 
Seedburo Equipment Co. .... % 
Shelby Mfg. .. 67 
Shelibuiider Co. 52 
Sievert, C. W. . 
Simonsen M‘g. Co. .. ee 
Small, The W. J., 
Smith, A. O.. Corp. 
Smith-Dougiass Co., 103 


Smith, Edward &.. & Co. .. 
Sohio Chemical Co. ......... ” 
Southwest Mill Supply Co. .. 105 
Specifide, inc. . 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons nee 
Sprout, & Co., inc... 
Stabilized 
Staley, A. E.. Mig. Co. ... 
Standard Brands, inc. ...... 70 
Stearns Magnetic Products... 74 
Sterner Ind 


Sterwin Chemicals inc. ..... 9 
Stone Mountain Grit Co. ... 
Stran-Steel Corp. ........... 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. ..... 12, 98 


Successful Farming 
Sudenga industries ........ 
Suni-Citrus Products Co. ... 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co. 
Superior Boller Works ..... 
Superior Feed 
Superior Seperator ........ 
Swenson, Carroll, Sales Co... 70 
Syntha Lab 


0. Company ......... 
Taste Engineering Co. ..... 
Texas Mill Equipment Co. 

Thaver Scale Corp. ........ 
Thompson-Hayward Chem. Co. 
Ti-Co Industries .... sane 
Tobias Enterprises .. 
Timmons & Evans Co. 
Toledo Scale ....... 
Toxite Laboratories .. 
Trinity Steel Co., Inc. 
Tyrone Equip > 
Tyson-Smith Co 


Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc... 69 
Union Bag-Cemp Paper Corp. 
Union Special Machine Co. . 
U. S. Industrie! Chem. Co. .. 
Universal Hoist Co. ....... 
Upjohn Company, The ..... 


Ven Comp Lab. 

Van Dusen Herrington Co. .. 76 
Vantress, Chas., Farms, inc... 
Van Weters & Rogers .... 
Vineland Poultry Leb. 
Vite-A-Way, Inc. 
Waren 
Vy Lectos Laboratories, inc... 


W-W Grinder Corporation ... 34 
Wallace & Tiernan inc. ..... 
Waish Mig. Co. 
Warren-Douglas Chem. Co. .. 85 
Wells, Reloh. & Co. ...... 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. .... 
Wertz Feed Products ........ 
Western Condensing Co. .... 75 


Western Yeast Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & 

Paper Co 
Whitmoyer Laborator 
White Shel! Corp 


Withoit Laboratory se 
Witton Co. 
Winone Attrition Mill Co, 
Wirthmore Feeds 


Wisconsin Alumnl Research 

Foundation 
Wise, O. 8.,-Co., Ime. ... 
Wyett 
Wyeth Lab. 
Young, John F., Co. 


Feed ingredient prices maintained 
an upward trend and this reflected in 


moderate gains in most 
mixes. Soybean meal, 


the same time last year. 


wheat mill- 
feeds, fish meal and whole corn and 
milo shared in the advancing prices. 
Some items appeared in very tight 
supply and offerings were readily ab- 
sorbed. Buying interest the past week 
was reportedly confined to immediate 
and prompt shipment material. Ex- 
port inquiry for wheat millfeeds was 
limited to distant futures and offer- 
ings were limited due to uncertainty 
of flour grind from April forward. 


Mountain States 


Formula feed business this week 
was somewhat below last week's lev- 
el. However, it still held its own with 


Cattle feed business is falling off 


ment in 
formula 


in cattle feeds. 


very sharply, due to the improve- 
the weather, and turkey 
feed business was not picking up as 
fast as cattle business was dropping 
off. The bulk of the business is still 


server said. 


With better weather at hand, there 
will be less demand for oilseed meal 


Oilseed Meal Futures 
Slip on Memphis Board 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Easing in the 
demand for the cash article helped 
bring prices of oilseed meal futures 
downward the past week on the 
Memphis Board of Trade. Along with 
that trend was a technical adjust- 
ment in cottonseed oil meal futures, 
which had moved todo high, a pit ob- 


lower. 


and mixed feed, dealers said. Hence, 
the futures moved downward. 

The March contract expired quiet- 
ly on Monday. 

Memphis soybean oil meal closed 
March 22 unchanged from March 15, 
unrestricted soybean oil meal un- 
changed to 75¢ lower and bulk sol- 
vent cottonseed oil meal 50¢@$1.50 


Trading turnover for the period 
amounted to 3,600 tons of unrestrict- 
ed soybean oil meal and 500 tons of 
bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal. 


NEW EXCHANGE MEMBERS 

STOCKTON, Cal. 
Young Grain Co. and the Eales Grain 
Co. of Stockton have been admitted 
as regular trading members of the 
Stockton Grain Exchange. 


The F. B. 


é 
= Landers Mill Mfg. Co. ...... 93 76 
86 
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Dawe’s manufactured 27% of 
the vitamin D,; produced in the 
United States, as published in the 
most recent report of the United 
States Tariff Commission on syn- 
thetic organic chemicals. Behind 
this figure is 23 years experience 
in Vitamin D production; quality 
control; biological testing; and 
field use testing. 

Today, under the trademark 
FIXTDEE, Dawe’s dependable 
D; is available in standard po- 
tencies of 200,000 I. C. units per 
gram; and 15,000 I. C. units per 
gram. Other practical potencies 
are available on request. Particle 
size is uniform, disperses readily, 
and remains evenly distributed. 
7 You, too, can depend on 
‘ Dawe’s FIXTDEE, as many 
/ other feed industry leaders 
/ have, for over 20 years. 


years experience . . . 27% of total. S, D, 
2 producti Laboratories. 


World's Oldest and Largest — 
Specialists in Feed 


_DAWE’ LABORAT GHIES, INC. . 
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